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THE COVER DRAWING 

beautifully done by Gene Bauer is of Lingerie 4 W-Y (Evans, 1977). 
Gene says she chose it “because it is a very nice flower..It also came 
through a spring snowstorm unscathed. 


THE 1982 DAFFODIL SHOWS 

Mrs. Herman L. McKenzie, Jackson, Mississippi 

Drawn by the magnet of the four spectacular Gold Quinn entries being staged 
in Cheekwood’s Botanical Hall, I stood amid a swirl of low-pitched comment and 
prediction, analysis and wonder, talking to fellow Robin members Otis Etheredge 
of South Carolina and Richard Ezell from Pennsylvania. 

“What kind of season did you have in Mississippi?" one of them queried. 

He shouldn’t have given me such an opening! I launched into a tirade against 
late February sleet and snow which leave ice on the ground for a week and turn a 
four by twenty bed of Erlicheer to green mush, and against hailstorms that 
devastate display tour gardens and one’s own flowers the Saturday night before 
our show. 

“Just a normal daffodil season,” the other one gently interrupted. 

Some year, somewhere, someone will send in a show report and tabulate 
blooming dates clustered right at show time, a long misty spring where "the rain 
will never rain ’til after sundown,” where snows end with Groundhog Day and dry 
winds never blow ’til May, where neither sleet nor snow nor mudslides hinder out- 
of-town exhibitors. Someday, but not this year. 

And it wouldn’t be a normal daffodil season if it were. 

What kind of spring was it for the daffodils of ’82? 
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Hailstorms in Fortuna two days before their show— but the quality of blooms 
exhibited was still high. Snow, sleet, hail and deep freezes the week of the 
Scottsburg show, but eight exhibitors came through magnificently, according to 
Helen Trueblood, who added cryptically, “Maybe next spring will be better or 
worse.” A cold, late winter in Washington, ‘‘but in thirty-three years our show has 
never been cancelled," reported Roberta Watrous. A snowstorm April 6-8 in 
Lawrence, “but the daffodils survived." Only two shows, that of the Philadelphia 
Area Daffodil Society and that of the Kentucky Daffodil Society, had to be called 
off because of weather, which Philadelphia chairman Barbara Keenan termed “vile 
and dastardly -two snowstorms which had the same effect on the daffodils as an 
A-bomb." 

But Elizabeth Mann in Edgewater reported “Beautiful weather for the public!” 
An unusually ebullient Wells Knierim sent an unusually exuberant report from 
Cleveland, which is often plagued with uncooperative weather at show time; and 
Mary Cartwright out prophesied the entire Tennessee Weather Service and 
produced a gorgeous sunny day for our tour of Nashville gardens. 

In other words, a normal daffodil season. 

FEWER BLOOMS BUT MORE SHOWS 

The total number of daffodils entered in 1982 shows was down about 800 from 
198l’s record high, but the 23,139 blooms were staged in a record thirty six shows, 
four more than last season. Five of these were making ADS reports for the first 
time. Welcome to two new shows in Mississippi—The Central Mississippi Daffodil 
Society show in Clinton, and the Oxford Garden Club’s Daffodil show—to the 
Lawrence, Kansas, Daffodil Club (not an ADS show), to the London Town Public 
House and Gardens show in Edgewater, Maryland, and to the show of the Garden 
Club of Dublin, New Hampshire. 

Appropriately for a normal daffodil season, the Tidewater Virginia Daffodil 
Society Show in Hampton led all the rest, with 1,772 blooms. Second with 1,557 
was the Midwest Regional show in Columbus, sponsored by the Central Ohio 
Daffodil Society. The Garden Club of Gloucester, Virginia, show was third with 
1,392 daffodils, followed closely by the National Convention show in Nashville with 
1,377. Others topping the 1,000-bloom mark were Atlanta, with 1,212, Cincinnati 
with 1,131, and Baltimore, with 1,088. 

THE QUINN MEDAL 

Mary Lou Gripshover won a spirited competition for the Gold Quinn Medal 
awarded at the National Convention Show in Nashville, defeating three other 
excellent entries. Her collection, which exhibited freshness and perfection of form, 
included sixteen large cups. Cultivar names finding their way into most notebooks 
included Silent Valley, Ken’s Favorite, Tristram, Stromboli, and Richhill. 

1982 witnessed five winners of the Silver Quinn Medal, going to first-time 
winners with collections of twenty four cultivars from no less than five divisions. 

Judy Faggard’s medal winner in Hernando was a strong collection of large-cups 
balanced by 5s, 6s, and 7s. Loch Stac, Precedent, and Tutankhamun were special 
crowd pleasers. David Cook, in Atlanta, won his first Quinn with a colorful mix of 
British, Irish and Oregon blooms, including Suede, Loch Naver, Rival, Torridon, 
and Ariel. 

At the late edge of the season, Mrs. David Spitz won a Quinn Silver Medal in 
Cleveland with an impressive array of newer cultivars such as Dailmanach, Misty 
Glen, Loch Lundie, Sea Rose, and Ghost. Michael Magut’s Quinn Medal 
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The Gold Quinn Medal collection in Nashville included: (left to right) top, Oregon Gold, Bee 
Mabiey, Old Satin, Ballymoss, Irish Rover, Richhilt, Ulster Maiden, and Moonshine; center, 
Hvenlode, Slieveboy, Stromboli, Amber Light, Trillick, Salome, Yosemite, Irish Minstrel; 
bottom, Tristram, Ave, Standfast, Ken’s Favorite, Salmon Spray, Falstaff, Silent Valley, and 
Kingscourt. 


collection in Greenwich was another Irish-Oregonian mix, with Chapeau, 
Templepatrick, Jolly Roger, Salmon Spray, Butterscotch, Ringmaster, and Pipit 
among the most talked-about blossoms. In the final show of 1982, Julius 
Wadekampet won a Quinn Medal in St, Paul with a group of daffodils which 
featured Foxfire, Kimmeridge, Buckskin, Cloud Nine, Eggshell, and Palmyra. 

Four Quinn Silver Ribbons were presented to ADS members who had 
previously won a Silver Quinn Medal. Gerard Wayne’s Silver Quinn Ribbon 
collection in LaCanada was noted for brightness of color and elegant presentation 
and included Resplendent, Torridon, Loch Carron, and Jovial, 
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Mr. Wayne’s Quinn Ribbon collection in LaCanada included: top, Resplendent, Meldrum, 
Loch Loyal, Rameses, Torridon, Arctic Gold, Loch Owskeich; second row down, Aurum, 
April Message, Arawannah, Loch Carron, BaJlydorn 72 Viking * 1, Queenscourt, Sweet 
Prince; third row down, Mitsch C 59/5, Wheatear, Nymphette, Canary, Willet; bottom, 
White Caps, Mitsch C-5/4, Jovial, Mitsch E-20/1, and Greenlet. 


Mr and Mrs. William Ticknor’s Quinn Ribbon array in Chapel Hill received 
much acclaim for Golden Amber, Dover Cliffs, Homestead, Elegant Lady, Capitol 
Hill, and Loch Owskeich Kathy Andersen’s superb Quinn Ribbon winner in 
Wilmington included Silent Valley, Golden Joy, Stourbridge, Melbury, Quasar, 
Foundling, and Amber Castle. Handy Hatfield’s ribbon winner in Cincinnati 
included Lavender Lass, Williamsburg, Pitchroy, New Penny, Normanton, 
Inniswood, and Symphonette. 

THE WATROUS MEDAL 

ADS s Mr. President was the only 1982 winner of the Watrous Medal. Quentin 
Erlandson, at the Baltimore show, won the Roberta C Watrous Silver Medal for a 
collection of twelve miniatures, representing at least three divisions. He coaxed 
bloom from the shy-to blossom Canaliculatus and triandrus concolor, and 
brought a traditional listing of miniature favorites to perfection. 

Five Watrous Silver Ribbons were awarded to exhibitors who had won 
Watrous medals in previous shows. All five of these used at least four of the species 
miniatures in their winning collections. Harold Koopowitz, in LaCanada, added 
four of his own seedlings, plus Jumblie, Hawera, and Picoblanco. Fred Pollard in 
Hampton chose miniature favorites Segovia, Xit, and Sundial; Polly Brooks in 
Gloucester added Curlylocks, Quince, Pixie, and Hawera, Mrs. Hubert Bourne in 
Columbus selected Sun Disc, Snipe, and Quince; and Helen Link’s winning 
Watrous Ribbon entry in Indianapolis featured Petit Buerre, Sea Gift, Tete a Tete, 
and Mite, plus her own much-acclaimed seedling #972Junctfolius * /, albus, which 
also won the Miniature Gold Ribbon. 
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THE BRONZE RIBBON 



Awarded only at Regional shows, the Bronze Ribbon is presented to a 
collection of twelve cultivars, three stems each. An unusually large number of 
Bronze Ribbons were awarded in 1982, as experienced exhibitors won in five of the 
regional shows. 

In the Southern Region, Ted Snazelle won the Bronze Ribbon at Hernando 
with a strongly Irish entry, including Empress of Ireland, Downpatrick, Ormeau, 
Glenwherry, and Dove Wings. In the Southwest Region, Mrs. J.C. Dawson’s entry 
at Morrilton featured tazettas and smaller blooms, plus Snow Gem, Camelot, and 
Sun Vi Snow. 

In Atlanta, JayDee Atkins exhibited old standards well-grown, such as Arctic 
Gold, Ballygarvey, Tahiti, Glenwherry, and Daydream, accented by the grace and 
charm of Rippling Waters, Sweetness, and Charity May, for the Southeast Region 
winner. 

Kathy Andersen's Bronze collection which greatly impressed show visitors at 
Wilmington in the Northeast Regional show included Quail, Corofin, Olympic 
Gold, Foundling, Arndilly, Rich Reward, Woodvale, Torridon, Lenz, Madrid, and 
Silent Valley. 

Handy Hatfield’s Midwest Region winner at Columbus was a pink-and-white 
collection of Pink Easter, Rainbow, Foundling, Bluebird, Saberwing, and 
Broomhill, with the smooth yellow hues of Symphonette, Golden Aura, and 
Euphony as counterpoint. 


Left: Mr. Erlandson’s medal winning Watrous collection included Yellow Xit, Rikki, Xit, 
Pango, Segovia, Sundial, Stafford, Minnow, Clare, N, t. concolor, Canaliculatus, and 
Hawera. Right: Euphony won the White Ribbon for Handy Hatfield in Columbus and the 
Gold Ribbon for Otis Etheredge in Atlanta. 


ERLANDSON 


TAG BOURNE 
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THE GOLD AND WHITE RIBBONS 


New exhibitors planning a show garden of daffodils might well look to the roster 
of those flowers which win Gold or White Ribbons in several shows across the 
nation, proving their beauty and stamina in varying climates. In the past four years, 
Golden Aura has appeared in this select group three times, and Broomhill and 
Bushtit twice. 

Woodvale won the Gold both at Indianapolis and at Wilmington; Cantatrice 
took the White in Dallas and the Gold at Princess Anne; Bushtit the White in 
Oxford and in Chillicothe; and Quetzal the White in Edgewater and the Gold in 
Dublin. Golden Aura was the Gold and White winner in Clinton, and the White 
champion in Shrewsbury; Euphony won Gold in Atlanta, White in Columbus; a 
pair of Golds went to Broomhill, in Nantucket and in Dowingtown; and another 
Gold duo to Surfside, in Chillicothe and in Greenwich. 

Eight ADS members won Gold and/or White Ribbons in at least two shows this 
season. Jay Pengra was the Gold winner at Corona del Mar, the White Ribbon 
winner in LaCanada. Ted Snazelle won the Gold and White in Clinton and added 
the White Ribbon in Hernando. Elizabeth Entrikin, who won the Gold Ribbon in 
Hernando, repeated this honor in Memphis. Sandra Solomon won White Ribbons 
in Hampton and in Gloucester; Helen Link was a Gold winner in chillicothe, a 
White Ribbon winner in Indianapolis; and Kathy Andersen won the White Ribbon 
in Chambersburg and both Gold and White in Wilmington. Mrs. George F. 
Parsons won the White Ribbon in Princess Anne, the Gold at Gloucester; and 
Mrs. David Frey won White Ribbons with cyclamineus both at Scottsburg and 
Chillicothe. 

Winners are listed with the name and place of the show, the number of blooms 
entered, and the date on which the show opened, (G=Gold, W=White) 


SHOW 

Southern California 
Daffodil Society, Coma 
del mar; 386; 2/27 

CULTIVAR 

Icon G 

Mitsch sdlg #C59/5W 

EXHIBITOR 

Jay Pengra 

Marta Wayne 

Texas Daffodil Society, 
Dallas; 374; 3/12 

Grand Monarque G 
Cantatrice W 

Mrs. Royal A. Ferris, Jr. 
Mrs. Sam Ligon 

Southern California 
Daffodil Society, 

LaCanada; 673;3/l3 

Gay Ruler G 

Doubtful W 

Norito Hasegawa 

Jay Pengra 

Northern California 

Daffodil Society; Ross; 

435; 3/13 

Inverpolly G 

Gold Phantom W 

Sid DuBose 

Robert Spotts 

Central Mississippi 

Daffodil Society, 

Clinton; 432; 3/13 

Golden Aura G 

Golden Aura W 

Ted Snazelle 

Ted Snazelle 

Pacific Regional, 

Fortuna, California; 

332; 3/20 

Shipshape G 

Shining Light W 

Jack Romine 

Kathy Leonard! 

Southern Regional; 
Hernando, Miss.; 

729; 3/20 

Resplendent G 

Shieldaig W 

Mrs. Edward Entrikin 
Ted Snazelle 
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Southwest Regional 
and Arkansas State, 
Morrilton; 716; 3/20 

Green Quest G 

Festivity W 

Mrs. Laura Lee Cox 

Mrs. Bert Pouncey 

Oxford Garden Club, 
Oxford, Mississippi; 

305; 3/25 

Mitsch sdlg.A34/32 G 
Bushtit W 

Mrs, Robert Young 

Mrs. Jack Brown 

Southeast Regional, 

Atlanta, Georgia; 

1,212; 3/25 

Euphony G 

Angel W 

Otis Etheredge 

Mr. and Mrs. Maurice 
Abercrombie 

Tennessee State, 

Merry Weeders Garden 
Club, Memphis; 406; 3/27 

Arndilly G 

Elizabeth Entrikin 

North Carolina State, 

Chapel Hill; 736; 3/27 

Ganisp G 

Canisp W 

Bill Pannill 

Bill Pannill 

National Convention 

Show; Nashville, Tenn.; 
1,377; 4/1 

Balalaika G 

Suede W 

Father Athanasius 
Buckholz 

Sally Stanford 

Sommerset County Garden 
Club, Princess Anne, Md.; 
457; 4/2 

Cantatrice G 

Beryl W 

Mrs. E.T. Cato 

Mrs. George F. Parsons 

Tidewater Daffodil 

Society, Hampton, Va,; 

1,772; 4/3 

Ave G 

Salome W 

Mrs. H. deShields Henley 
Sandra Solomon 

Indiana Daffodil Growers, 
Scottsburg; 299; 4/9 

Ocean Breeze G 

Charity May W 

Mrs. Wynant Dean 

Mrs. David Frey 

Garden Club of Gloucester, 
Virginia; 1,392; 4/10 

Court Martial G 

Dawn W 

Mrs. George F. Parsons 
Sandra Solomon 

Washington Daffodil 

Society, Washington, 

D.C.; 204; 4/10 

Hotspur G 

Carrickbeg W 

Mrs, Jennings C. Pamplin 
Mrs. Charles M. Cox 

Adena Daffodil Society, 
Chillicothe, Ohio; 

447; 4/13 

Surfside G 

Bushtit W 

Mrs. Goethe Link 

Mrs. David Frey 

London Town Public 

House and Gardens, 
Edgewater, Md.; 450; 4/17 

Chelan G 

Quetzal W 

Donald S. King 

Frank R. Yazenski 

Southwestern Ohio 

Daffodil Society, Cin¬ 
cinnati; 1,131; 4/17 

Bethany G 

White Caps W 

Nancy Gill 

Mrs. W. J. Newill 

Pennsylvania State, 
Chambersburg; 680; 4/20 

Fiery Flame G 

Guiding Light W 

Mrs. John Bozievich 

Mrs. Marvin Anderson 
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SHOW 


WINNING CUITIVAR 


EXHIBITOR 


Maryland Daffodil Society, 
Baltimore; 1,088; 4/20 

Homestead G 

Sputnik W 

Mrs. J. Waller Harrison 
Joseph Stettinius 

Indiana State, Indi¬ 
anapolis; 655; 4/22 

Woodvale G 

Puppet W 

Donald Sauvain 

Mrs. Goethe Link 

Connecticut State, 
Greenwich; 311; 4/22 

Surfside G 

Torridon W 

Mrs. John T. Haskell 

Mrs. John T. Haskell 

Northeast Regional, 
Wilmington, Delaware; 

623; 4/23 

Woodvale G 

Silent Valley W 

Mrs. Marvin V. Andersen 
Mrs. Marvin V. Andersen 

New Jersey Daffodil 

Society, Shrewsbury; 

650; 4/24 

Arbar G 

Golden Aura W 

Richard G. Kersten 

Richard G. Kersten 

Midwest Regional, 

Columbus, Ohio; 

1,557; 4/24 

Starmount G 

Euphony W 

Handy Hatfield 

Handy Hatfield 

Nantucket Garden Club, 
Nantucket, Mass.; 

280; 4 26 

Broomhil! G 

L.D. Watrous 

Western Reserve Daffodil 
Society, Cleveland, 

Ohio, 562, 4/27 

Gull G 

Palmyra W 

Mrs. James Liggett 

Mrs, Hubert Bourne 

New England Regional 
Worcester, Mass.; 

878,5/7 

Green Pearl G 

Dallas W 

Michael A Magut 

Mr. & Mrs, Charles Anthony 

Garden Class of the 
Woman’s Club, Downing 
town, Pa ; 592, 5/11 

Broomhill G 
Windjammer W 

Mrs. Owen Hartman 

W.G. Carpenter 

Garden Club of Dublin, 

Dublin, New Hampshire; 

515; 5/14 
# 

Quetzal G 

Grey Lady W 

Mr. and Mrs. Wellington 
Wells, Jr. 

Mrs. Dianne Mrak 

Daffodil Society of 
Minnesota; St. Paul; 

302; 5/15 

Foxfire G 

Cantatrice W 

Julius Wadekamper 

Marie Kalich 


THE MAROON RIBBON 

It must have been a bit of an off year for reverse bicolors, especially early in the 
season. Maroon Ribbons were awarded in only three of the fourteen earliest ADS 
shows, and only thirteen were won this season, as compared to nineteen in 1981. 
Additionally, this season no one won the Maroon Ribbon in two or more shows. 

The old order changes in regard to Maroon Ribbon entries. Once, their 
composition was as certain as a geometry theorem; Given: Daydream and 
Bethany, plus three more. As recently as 1981, Daydream appeared in fourteen of 
the nineteen winners, Bethany in eight, and Charter and Pastorale in six each. 
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This year, in contrast, Daydream appeared in three winners, Bethany in two, 
and Charter and Pastorale once apiece. The stars of the reverse bicolors this year 
were Suede, in five of the fourteen, and the antique Rushlight in four, with 
Chiloquin in three. 

Barry Nichols, in Dallas, won the year’s first Maroon Ribbon with five 
trumpets: Water Music, Georgia Moon, Green Gold, Siletz, and his own seedling, 
F69i * 37/1 x Bethany, Mrs. James Liggett’s winning entry in Cleveland was all¬ 
jonquil, featuring Mockingbird, Dickcissel, Canary, Cloud Nine, and New Day. 

Other Maroon winners for this season included Mr. and Mrs. R.C. Butler in 
Morrilton, Jay Dee Atkins in Atlanta, Frank Yazenski in Hampton, Handy Hatfield 
in Cincinnati, Mrs. John Bozievich in Chambersburg, Mrs, J, Waller Harrison in 
Baltimore, Mrs. M.V, Andersen in Wilmington, Ruth Pardue in Columbus, 
Michael A. Magut in Dowingtown, and Mr, and Mrs. Charles Anthony in 
Worcester. 

What are exhibitors putting in Maroon entries these days? In addition to 
cultivars already mentioned, Binkie, Pipit, Limeade, Rich Reward, and Epitome 
appeared twice, and Plaza, Nazareth, Honeybird, Lavalier, Dawnlight, Intrigue, 
Step Forward, Cairngorm, Scholar, Grand Prospect, and Verdin were staged 
once. 



TAG BOURNE 


Ruth Pardue’s Maroon Ribbon winner in Columbus included Bethany, Scholar, Rushlight, 
Grand Prospect, and Suede. 


THE RED-WHITE AND BLUE RIBBON 

Once upon a time, there were only two ways to win the Red White and Blue 
Ribbon: with Oregon introductions or your own. Now that the brilliant new Bill 
Pannill hybrids are beginning to be grown in exhibitors’ gardens on both coasts, 
competition for I his ribbon takes on a new dimension. 

Winning Red-W’nite and-Blue entries which included Bill Pannill introductions 
were Nancy Gill’s in Columbus, with Revelation and Monticello, and in Cincinnati, 
with Central Park. Joseph Stettinius’s entry in Hampton included Century; Mrs. 
E.T, Cato’s in Princess Anne used Durango; and Fred Pollard’s in Gloucester had 
a trio, Monticello, Homestead, and Williamsburg, all from the Pannill pollen brush. 
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Nancy Gill’s American-bred collection in Cincinnati included Central Park* Aurum, Frolic, 
Bethany (which also won the Gold Ribbon), and Festivity. 


Do-it-yourself is still a good way to go for the Red-Whife-and-Blue, as shown by 
Dr. Theodore Snazelle’s winning entry in Hernando which featured three of his 
Bethany * Daydream seedlings, and Dr. William Bender’s Chambersburg entry 
with two POPS seedlings, and three colorful Bender crosses, Vulcan * Hotline, 
Arctic Gold x Chemawa, and Irish Splendour * Green Island. 

Helen Link, too, relied heavily upon her own seedlings in her Red-White-and- 
Blue season’s-end winner in St. Paul, also proving that small can be impressive. 
She used Mitsch’s pure white double, Adoration, her own registered Pewee, a 3 W- 
GGP, and three of her own charming seedlings which have Pewee as one parent. 

Nineteen other exhibitors won the Red-White-and-Blue in ’82: Gerard Wayne, 
Corona del Mar; Carol Hesse, LaCanada; Mrs. Edward Entrikin, Clinton; Dr. Stan 
Baird, Fortuna; Jay Dee Atkins, Atlanta; Joseph Stettinius, Chapel Hill; Beverly 
Barbour, Nashville; Mrs. David Frey, in both Scottsburg and Chillicothe; Donald 
S. King, Baltimore; Mrs. Robert Brunner, Indianapolis; Mrs. L.T. Whittock, 
Wilmington, Mrs. Walter J. Clough, Shrewsbury; Mrs. James Liggett, Cleveland; 
Mrs. J.B. Moore, Downingtown; Mr. and Mrs. Charles Anthony in Worcester, 
whose inclusion of Dr. Tom Throckmorton’s Star Wish may hint at yet another 
trend in Red-White-and-Blue entries; Mrs. Glenn Millar in Memphis; and Mrs. 
John T. Haskell in Greenwich. 

Mrs. Frey, a double winner of this ribbon along with Stettinius and Mrs. Gill, 
relied heavily upon cyclamineus in both her entries. 

Eighty-five different cultivars from Grant Mitsch and Murray Evans were used 
in impressive combinations to win awards for this host of exhibitors. These two 
Oregon hybridizers are a source not only of beautiful daffodils but of great pride for 
American daffodil lovers. 
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THE THROCKMORTON 
RIBBON 


A new ADS award—so new that ie w 
shows listed it in their schedules—was 
offered for the first time this year to 
honor Dr. Tom D. Throckmorton. It 
requires a collection of fifteen standard 
cultivars, one stem each, from fifteen 
different RHS classifications—each 

labeled with name and classification. 
There were three entries at the 
Chambersburg show, where the winner 
was Mrs. John Bozievich with Guiding 
Light, Grebe, Elegant Lady, Constancy, 
New Penny, Our Tempie, Declare, Loch 
Tumaig, Kudos, Olathe, Amber Castle, 
Evans Perimeter, Nymphette, 

*"* lendent. 


©GERARD H WAYNE 


Top: Carol Hesse used Sunapee, Merry Child, Red Fox, Golden Dawn, and Quail in her R- 
W B collection in LaCanada. Bottoth left, Father Buckholz used Dynamite, Golden 
Rapture, Empress of Ireland, Eastertide, Arkle, Frolic, Carter, Merry Bells, Galahad, Golden 
Aura, Arbar, and Space Age to win the Green Ribbon in Nashville; while (bottom right) Jay 
Pengra used Hoyle, Tuggle 65-98B, Rameses, Vulcan, Ballydorn 72 Viking * 1, Tournament, 
Colorful, Irish Mist, Willet, f. ochro/eucus, Quail, and Swift in LaCanada. 
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THE GREEN RIBBON 


The Green Ribbon entry can be just as lovely and as impressive as the 
exhibitor’s imagination and flowers will permit—and they permitted great results 
this year. The Green Ribbon is awarded to a collection of tweleve stems of different 
cultivars from at least four divisions. 

On the West Coast, Sid DuBose won the Green Ribbon at Ross with twelve of 
his own seedlings with an entry that was the talk of the show. According to Bonnie 
Bowers, many of the dozen seedlings were Division 2, mostly pink or yellow cups, 
including H61, which also won the Rose Ribbon. Other noteworthy flowers were 
A 4/4, with a deeply colored pink cup, F28 1. with a “double trillium” shaped 
perianth, #27 27, an apple blossom pink cup with scallops and frills, several with 
deep green eyes, and #E 44 3, which won the Champion Pink trophy for the entire 
show 

In Nashville, Father Athanasius Buckholz’s large and impressive new Galahad 
was surrounded with a galaxy of magnificently grown daffodils from the ’50’s and 
’60’s, such as Empress of Ireland, Frolic, Golden Aura, Space Age, and Dynamite. 
Mrs. John Bozievich’s Green Ribbon winner at Chambersburg was exquisite, 
including Safari, Midas Touch, Indian Maid, Olathe, Creag Dubh, Demand, Pink 
Wings, and Crenelet. 

Wells Knierim’s Green Ribbon winner in Cleveland featured Rival, Dresden, 
Moonshot, Elegant Lady, Rich Reward, Meldrum, and Mayo Gold. Dr. Theodore 
Snazelle's Green Ribbon display at Hernando had magnificent blooms of 
Moonrise, Jetfire, Churchtown, Broomhill, Chiloquin, and Golden Aura. 

For some mystical reason Green Ribbon entries are often planned around Irish 
flowers. Falling into t hat category this year were Jay Pengra’s winner in LaCanada, 
Richard Ezell's in Columbus, and Mrs, Owen Hartman's in Dowingtown. 

Brightly colored red cupped flowers were especially good this season, and 
Green Ribbon winners which reflected this were those of Gerard H. Wayne in 
Corona del Mar, Mr and Mrs Wellington Wells in Worcester, and Beverly 
Barbour in Atlanta. Other Green Ribbon winners were Robert Spotts in Fortuna; 
Mrs W H. Crafton, Morrilton; Mrs. J Waller Harrison, Chapel Hill; Mrs. George 
F. Parsons, Princess Anne, Mrs. W.R. Mackinney, Wilmington; and Donald 
Sauvain in Indianapolis, who mixed 7s and 3s with a show-worthy collection of 
large-cups. 


THE PURPLE RIBBON 

The Purple Ribbon, given to a five stemmed collection of standard daffodils, as 
designated by the schedule, except those which are eligible for other ADS 
collection awards, was presented in thirty one of the thirty-four official American 
Daffodil Society shows this season. 



GERARD H WAYNE 


Gerard Wayne's Purple Ribbon collection in LaCanada included Rathowen D 197, 
Queenscourt, April Message, Canisp, and Mountain Dew. 
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White daffodils blend harmoniously with the purple of this ribbon, so it is fitting 
that five of these collections winning the Purple were all-white, those of Gerard 
Wayne, LaCanada; Sid DuBose, Ross; Handy Hatfield, Cinncinnati; Mr. and Mrs. 
C.H. Anthony, Shrewsbury; and Cathy Riley, Worcester. 

Pink was popular, too, keynoting the Purple Ribbon winners of Robert Spotts, 
Fortuna; Mrs. George F. Parsons, Princess Anne; Handy Hatfield, Columbus; and 
Mrs. Clark Randt in Greenwich. 

Cyclamineus blooms were excellent this season, and four Purple winners came 
from Division 6, including those of Joseph Stettinius, Chapel Hill; Fred Pollard, 
Hampton; Mrs. Goethe Link, Scoltsburg; Mrs. David Frey, Chillicothe. 

Five collections were from Division 2, including those of Otis Etheredge in 
Atlanta; Donald S. King, Edgewater; and Mrs. J. Raymond Moore, Jr., Baltimore; 
as well as two who specialized, Barry Nichols in Dallas with five with white 
perianths and yellow cups, and Ted Snazelle in Clinton with 2s with red or orange 
in the cup. 

Nearly all of the eleven divisions were represented by at least one Purple 
Ribbon winner. Dr. William Bender in Chambersburg and T.M. Dunn in Hernando 
used trumpets, Mrs. Verne Trueblood in Indianapolis selected small-cups, Mary 
Lou Gripshover in Nashville and Sandra Solomon in Gloucester chose triandrus, 
Mrs. Thomas Avent in Oxford and Mrs. Glenn Millar in Memphis exhibited 
jonquils, and Jay Pengra won the season-opener in Corona del Mar with tazettas. 
Other Purple collections were those of Dianne Mrak in Dublin, Mrs. Owen 
Hartman in Dowingtown, Mrs, Hubert Bourne in Cleveland, and L.D. Watrous in 
Nantucket. 



WELLS KNIERIM 


Handy Hatfield won the Purple Ribbon in Cincinnati with Celilo, Bluebird, Ulster Queen, 
Ave, and Ben Avon. 
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THE MINIATURES 


Someone always says it, because it’s always true. This year the comment came 
from Naomi Liggett, reporting from Columbus: “As always, the miniatures 
fascinated the public.” Even the weather-stricken Scottsburg show could take 
comfort in “twenty-two perfect specimens of miniatures.” 

Mrs. Goethe Link scored a triple double with her miniature flowers. In 
Scottsburg she won the Miniature Gold with N. bulbocodium citrinus and the 
Miniature White with Mite; in Chillicothe, superb blooms of Mite brought her both 
Gold and White; and in Indianapolis, she captured the Miniature Gold with her 
seedling #972, juncifotius * N.t.albus, a 7 Y-Y, and the Miniature White with 
juncifolius. 

On the West Coast, Robert Spotts won Miniature Golds at two shows: in 
Fortuna with Xit, and in Ross with N. triandrus albus, He won the Miniature White 
in Corona del Mar with N.b. filifolius. 

Richard Ezell won twice in this category, both Miniature Whites, and both with 
Segovia, in Chambersburg and in Columbus. Mrs. William Taybr won the 
Miniature Gold with Flyaway and the Miniature White with Xit in Greenwich, and 
the Miniature Gold with April Tears in Worcester. Both in Dublin and in 
Worcester, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Anthony won the Miniature Gold with Fairy 
Chimes. 

The winning flowers were: (1-Miniature Gold Ribbon, and 3-Miniature White 
Ribbon): 


SEGOVIA, 3 W-Y 

Jay Dee Atkins, Nashville 3 

Mrs. A. Gordon Brooks, Gloucester 3 

Fred Pollard, Hampton 1 

Mrs. John Payne Robinson, Edgewater 1 

Mrs. Henry Hobson, Cincinnati 1 

Richard Ezell, Chambersburg 3 

Mrs. Frederick J. Viele, Baltimore 3 

Richard Ezell, Columbus 3 

HAWERA, 5 Y-Y 

Jay Pengra, LaCanada 1, 3 

Mrs. Morris Lee Scott, Hernando 3 

Mrs. Charles Dillard, Morrilton 3 

Mrs. John Gaines, Atlanta 3 

Mrs. Thomas Towers, Baltimore 1 

Mrs. David W. Corson, Wilmington 1 

XIT, 3 W-W 

Robert Spotts, Fortuna 1 

Mrs. Jack Brown, Oxford 1 

Fred Pollard, Hampton 3 

Mrs. Joseph S. Dickinson, Downingtown 1 

Mrs. William Taybr, Greenwich 3 

Mary Cartwright, Memphis 1 

MITE, 6 Y-Y 

Mrs. George D. Watrous, Jr., Washington 1 
Mrs. Goethe Link, Chillicothe 1, 3 
Nancy Wilson, Ross 3 
Mrs. Goethe Link, Scottsburg 3 


CLARE, 7 Y-Y 

Donald S. King, Edgewater 3 

Wallace Windus, Wilmington 3 

Mrs. James Liggett, Cleveland 3 

Mr. & Mrs. Wellington Wells, Dublin 3 

TETE-A-TETE, 6 Y-O 

Mrs. Royal A. Ferris, Jr., Dallas 3 

Nancy Wilson, Ross 3 

Mrs. Wayne Anderson, Clinton 1, 3 

N. frionefrus albus, 10 W-W 

Robert Spotts, Ross 1 

Mrs. D.O. Harton, Jr., Morrilton 1 

Charles Reis, Nantucket 1 

MINNOW, 8 W-Y 

Mrs. Morris Lee Scott, Hernando 1 

Mrs. Robert Hatcher, Atlanta 1 

FAIRY CHIMES, 5 Y-Y 

Mr. & Mrs. Charles Anthony, Worcester 1 

Mr. & Mrs. Charles Anthony, Dublin 1 

FLYAWAY, 6 Y-Y 

Mrs. David Spitz, Cleveland 1 

Mrs. William Taybr, Greenwich 1 

SUN DISC, 7 Y Y 

Mrs. J.B. Moore, Downingtown 3 

David Kamstedt, St. Paul 3 

N, Jonquilla, 10 Y-Y 

Mrs. Thomas A vent, Oxford 3 

Martha Simpkins, Princess Anne 1 
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Other winners were: 

Sundial 7 Y Y, Mrs. Thomas Towers, Chapel Hill 1 

Jumblie 6 Y-O, Mrs. A. Gordon Brooks, Gloucester 1 

Icicle 5 W-W, David Karnstedt, St. Paul 1 

Snipe 6 W W, Wells Knierim, Cincinnati 3 

Yellow Xit 3 W-Y, Mrs. R. LaRue Armstrong, Chambersburg 1 

N. scaberuius 10 Y-Y, Mrs. Roland D. Larrison, Shrewsbury 1, 3 

Stafford 7 Y-O, Peggy Macneale, Columbus 1 

April Tears 5 Y-Y, Mrs. William Taylor, Worcester 3 

Canaliculatus 10 W-Y, Barry Nichols, Dallas 1 

Sdlg #1 (Bushtit * cyclamineus), Polly Anderson, Corona del Mar 1 

N. b. filifolius 10 Y-Y, Robert Spotts, Corona del Mar 3 

N. willkommi 10 Y-Y, Joseph Stettinius, Chapel Hill 3 

Candlepower 1 W-W, Mrs. James Liggett, Nashville 1 

Little Gem 1 Y-Y, Robert Galano, Washington, D.C. 3 

N. b. citrinus 10 Y-Y, Mrs. Goethe Link, Scottsburg 1 

#972 (runcr/ofius * N. t. albus) 7 Y-Y, Mrs. Goethe Link,Indianapolis 1 

junci/ofius 10 Y-Y, Mrs. Goethe Link, Indianapolis 3 


THE LAVENDER RIBBON 

Just as in 1981, twenty-two Lavender Ribbons were awarded in ADS shows for 
collections of five cultivars and/or species of miniature daffodils. Twenty-nine 
named hybrids and seventeen species, plus seven numbered seedlings, were used, 
Segovia and Sundial were used in seven different Lavender Ribbon winners, Tete- 
a-Tete in five, and N. t. albus, N. bulbocodium, N. scaberuius, Hawera, Clare, and 
Fairy Chimes appeared in four different entries. 

One of the most delightful of the Lavender Ribbon winners was that of Mrs. 
George D. Watrous, Jr., at the Baltimore show. This collection of her own 
miniature seedlings included three jonquils, Mitzy * jonquilla, Ruby * scaberuius, 
and Seville * rupicola , plus a small-cup miniature, Seville * watieri, and a 5 Y-Y, 
N. femandesii * fricmdrus. 

Mrs. Goethe Link won the Lavender Ribbon both in Scottsburg and in 
Chillicothe. At Scottsburg her collection included two of her miniature seedlings, 
Tiny Tot * Devine, and Candlepower * cyclamineus. 

Donald S. King not only won the Lavender Ribbon at the National Convention 
Show with N. t. pulchellus, Canaliculatus, Jumblie, Yellow Xit. and Sundial, but 
took the same award in Gloucester, adding Hawera, Clare, and x macleayii to 
Yellow Xit and Canaliculatus. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Anthony won Lavender Ribbons in two late-season 
shows. They used Fairy Chimes and triandrus albus in both collections, and added 
Clare, Sundial and N. b. citrinus in Worcester; and Chit Chat, N. jonquilla and 
April Tears in Dublin. 

Other 1982 winners of the Lavender Ribbon were Harold Koopowitz, Corona 
del Mar; Barry Nichols, Dallas; Marilynn Howe, LaCanada; Nancy Wilson, Ross; 
Mrs. Laura Lee Cox, Morrilton; Mrs. Roland Hatcher, Atlanta; Mr. and Mrs. 
William Ticknor, Chapel Hill; Fred Pollard, Hampton; Mrs. John Payne Robinson, 
Edgewater; Grace Baird, Cincinnati; Mrs. William Mackinney, Chambersburg; 
Mrs. Cecile A. Spitz, Indianapolis; Ruth Junk, Columbus; Mrs. James Liggett, 
Cleveland; and Mrs. Joseph S. Dickenson, Downingtown. 
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THE SILVER RIBBON 


Jay Pengra won the most blue ribbons in a single show in the 1982 season, 
earning twenty-seven at LaCanada. For that, he won the ADS Silver Ribbon, as he 
did at Corona del Mar with Fifteen blues, becoming one of four exhibitors to win 
two Silver Ribbons this season. 

Robert Spotts won in Ross with twenty and at Fortuna with nineteen. Mrs. 
David Frey won in Scottsburg with twenty-one and in Indianapolis with fourteen. 
Mr. and Mrs. Wellington Wells won twice, at Worcester with fifteen and at Dublin 
with thirteen. 

Other Silver Ribbon winners included Ted Snazelle in Clinton, Mr. and Mrs. 
R,C. Butler, Morrilton, and Fred Pollard, Hampton, with twenty; Mrs. James 
Liggett, Cleveland, and Joseph Stettinius, Baltimore, nineteen each; Mrs. C.R. 
Bivin, Dallas, Mrs. Thomas Avent, Oxford, Mrs. A. Gordon Brooks, Gloucester, 
and David Karnstedt, St. Paul, with eighteen; Mary Rutledge, Chillicothe, and 
W.G. Carpenter, Dowingtown, with seventeen; and Mrs. John Bozievich, 
Chambersburg, Mrs. Marvin V. Andersen, Wilmington, and Richard S. Kersten, 
Shrewsbury, with fifteen each. 

Additional Silver Ribbon winners were Jean Sutton, Memphis; Mrs. J. Waller 
Harrison, Chapel Hill; Mary Lou Gripshover, Nashville; Mrs. N. Thomas 
Whittington, Jr., Princeton; Mrs. E.T. Cato, Washington; L.D. Watrous, 
Nantucket; and Mrs. John Haskell, Greenwich. 

THE JUNIOR AWARD 

On the West Coast, Marta Wayne won the Junior Award with Jenny in 
LaCanada, Eden O’Brien won with Tete-a-Tete in Ross, and Jeff Stanfield won in 
Fortuna with Compressus. 

Down South, Martha Marie McElroy kept her winning streak going, the 
seventh year in a row now, with a Junior award in Hernando for Festivity. She won 
the same award at the National Show with May Queen. Gretchen Snazelle won in 
Clinton with Dove Wings and Shannon Davidson in Memphis with Actaea. 

In the Midwest, Leslie Gill took the ribbon with Golden Rapture in Cincinnati 
and with Liberty Bells in Columbus. 

THE ROSE RIBBON 

Rose Ribbon competition is especially keen on the West Coast, where Bonnie 
Bowers insists, “For me, this is the most eagerly awaited section of the show.” 

Harold Koopowitz won two Rose Ribbons, in Corona del Mar and La Canada, 
with a 2 W GWW, Easter Moon * Rosedew seedling, which was also runner-up for 
Best in Show at LaCanada. 

Also at LaCanada, groups of two Bill Roese 2 Y-R seedlings from Burning 
Torch * Heathfire were displayed and could hold their own with spectacular 
named cultivars. The favorite was #74/1, of Torridon form but even more colorful. 

In Ross, Sid DuBose won the Rose Ribbon with H6-1, a 5 Y-Y, Arctic Gold * 
Nancy Wilson’s tnandrus albus. 

Southern hybridizing is on the upswing, also. Barry Kridler won the Rose 
Ribbon in Dallas with #45-68-1, a 1 Y-YOO. Mildred Scott’s #75-2, a 2 Y-O with the 
brilliant coloring so often seen in flowers grown in that DeSoto, Mississippi, 
County soil, won in Hernando. In Morrilton the Rose Winner was Mrs. O.L. 
Fellers’s *GR-82, an open pollinated 2 Y-Y. The Rose Ribbon in Atlanta went to 
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OGERARD H WAYNE 



TAG BOURNE 

Award-winning seedlings included Koopowitz 71/1 (top left); Roese 74/1 (top right); Pannill 
74/41, shown here with its raiser (lower left); and Bender 82/81 (lower right). 
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tag bourne 


Otis Etheredge’s H-15, a 2 Y-Y Camelot * Protege. At the National Convention 
show, the Rose winner was Bill Pannill’s #74/41, a 2 W-W, Easter Moon * Cataract. 
In Hampton Mrs. Raymond Lewis won with #FR75/26, a 2 W-Y, Arctic Gold o.p., 
while the Gloucester champion was Dr. John Tarver’s #77-9, a 2 Y-Y Bethany * 
Pannill seedling. 

In Midwestern shows there were two double winners. Betty Beery won in 
Chillicothe with #6 73-B, a 2 Y-Y, and in Cincinnati with #75-JS-3B, a 2 Y-Y, Arctic 
Gold * Chapeau. Dr. William Bender won Rose Ribbons at both the Wilmington 
and Columbus shows with # 82/81, a 2 Y-Y, Tiki * Camelot. 

At Shrewsbury, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Anthony had a Rose Ribbon winner with 
#A-1, a yellow trumpet. 

The number-one audience favorite in Baltimore was Mrs. George D. Watrous, 
Jr.’s, standard poet hybrid, the Rose Ribbon winner, #6310-2, a 9 W-OYR, Fairy 
Circle * Minuet. 


THE MINIATURE ROSE RIBBON 


Californians are just as much into miniature hybridizing as with the larger 
blooms. Polly Anderson, at Corona del Mar, won the Miniature Gold with #1, a 
6 Y-Y Bushtit * cyclamineus cross, and the Miniature Rose with #BU/C/33, 
another 6 Y-Y with the same parentage. Of these seedlings it was noted that “they 
are darker and more vigorous that the pollen parent, and appear ready for 
naming.” At the same show, Ed Zinkowski’s #82-10, a small early 2 W-P, showed 
promise for breeding miniature pinks. 

At LaCanada, Harold Kooopwitz won the Miniature Rose with #79/80, a 7 Y-Y 



Vulcan * N. jonquilia. The Miniature Rose in Ross went 
to Sid DuBose’s #G 88-4, N. cyclamineus * N. jonquilia. 
It was noted that “the flower had three blooms on one 
stem, all of perfect cyclamineus form.” 

Jack Romine won the Miniature Rose in Fortuna with 
#82-1, a 12 W-Y, a tetraploid b. obesus * Festivity. At the 
Ross show, his #83-1, a reverse bicolor bulbocodium, 
was a crowd pleaser. 

Buz Craft’s 10 Y-Y, bulbocodium * bulbocodium , 
took the Miniature Rose Ribbon in Atlanta, while Bill 
Pannill won in Nashville at the National Convention 
show with #C84, a 6 Y-Y, Mite * calcicola. 

Mrs. George D. Watrous, Jr., was the Miniature Rose 
Ribbon winner in Washington with #665-2, a 6 Y-Y, 
Snipe * N. jonquilia. Meg Yerger’s #75H-2-1, a9 W-YYR, 
p. hellemcus * Lights Out, took a pair of Miniature Rose 
Ribbons, in Baltimore and in Wilmington. 

Mrs. Goethe Link, who seems on the way to be¬ 
coming “the Roberta Watrous of the Midwest,” took the 
Miniature Rose Ribbon in Chillicothe with #74-76, a 
6 Y-Y, N. cyclamineus * Wee Bee , which was a top 
audience favorite, and in Columbus won the Miniature 
Rose with #972, a 7 Y-Y, juncifolius * t. albus which had 
also won a Miniature Gold in Indianapolis. 


Link 972 
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THE ARTISTIC CLASSES 


Floral arrangements may be a major feature of the daffodil show, as they are in 
Nantucket, which traditionally includes more than eighty childrens arrangements, 
constructed with guidance from their elementary school teachers, or in Lawrence, 
Kansas, where a-not-quite-ready-for-ADS-awards show exhibited eighty arrange¬ 
ments and drew an enthusiastic audience. 

Or they may be, as they were in Cincinnati where only seven arrangements 
were staged, the icing on the cake. “Our artistic arrangements added the finishing 
touch to our lovely show/’ reported Liz Ragouzis. 

At the Northern California Daffodil Society show in Ross, Joe Allison reported 
forty-seven artistic designs, and added, “Tremendous floral arrangement 
competition this year.. .Sid DuBose provides the blooms from all divisions and our 
show was ringed with exquisite daffodil arrangements.” 

Many new shows find, as did the Central Mississippi Daffodil Society group in 
Clinton, that invitational arrangement classes bring to the show knowledgeable 
National Council of State Garden Clubs members and even NCSGC judges who 
might not have previously thought too much about “jonquils, narcissus, or 
buttercups.” They come to create designs; they linger to make “want lists.” 

In Dallas, where twenty artistic designs were shown, the Texas Daffodil Society 
for the first time applied for a National Council award and received a grade of 96 
from a judging panel which noted that the arrangements added greatly to the 
overall beauty and public appeal. 

Other daffodil shows which included a large number of flower arrangements 
featuring daffodils were Downingtown with 68; Gloucester, 40; Hernando, 39; 
Fortuna, 38; Oxford, 36; Chambersburg, 32; Chillicothe, 31; and Edgewater, with 
30. 


WHICH FLOWERS WERE FAVORITES? 

“This was the year of the cyclamineus!” wrote Mary Rutledge from Chillicothe. 
“They were in full bloom for our show; from Helen Link’s miniature seedlings to 
Surfside, Bushtit, and Chickadee, they were much admired and commented 
upon.” Mrs. Walter G. Vonnegut, show chairman in Indianapolis, noted that 
“Many were interested in Division 6 because of the reflexed perianth.” 

Color was a great plus in *82. LaCanada’s show reporter Helen Grier listed as 
their favorites “such brilliantly colored flowers as Loch Carron, Torridon, Loch 
Loyal, Colorful, Resplendent, Firestorm, and Jovial.” Jack Yarbrough, from 
Atlanta, reported “brilliant color in pink and red-cupped flowers this year ” At 
Chillicothe “The 2 Y-O’s and 2 Y-R’s were favorites—Zanzibar, Vulcan, Falstaff, 
and Loch Hope, as they had beautiful color this year.” St. Paul’s top flowers 
included Foxfire and Marie Kalich’s pink cups, Precedent, Accent, and Tangent. 
At the National Show great praise went to Father Athanasius Buckholz’s long¬ 
distance entry because of their size and color. 

Superbly grown flowers of form, substance and graceful proportions are 
admired everywhere. In Corona del Mar it was down under flowers Odin and 
Demand. In Dallas, it was “extra good blooms of two old flowers, an amazingly full 
and beautifully proportioned Twink and the Gold Ribbon winner Grand 
Monarque.” In Atlanta it was the classic beauty of Euphony and Angel, “well- 
grown and perfect in the desired finer details of a show flower.” 

Crowd favorites can be small: Harmony Bells in Princess Anne; Fairy Chimes, 
Petrel, Danity Miss, and Cherie in Dublin; or Helen Link’s Pewee seedlings, Dave 
Karnstedt’s sun Disc, Icicle, bu/bocodfum, Chit Chat, and April Tears, and Libby 
Frey’s poeficus recuruus and Tittle-Tattle in St. Paul. 
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Or favorites can be stately and elegant, such as Patrician, Daydream, and 
Foxhunter in Scottsburg; Golden Amber and Dover Cliffs in Chapel Hill; or 
Morrilton’s favorites, Green Gold, Paricutin, and Eclat. And in Cleveland, Wells 
Knierim reports excellent blooms of Bethany, Gull, and a trio of Palmyra, and “The 
best Checkmate 1 have ever seen, better even than the Best-in-Show at 
Christchurch in 1969.” 

VERY SPECIAL—AND SPECTACULAR 

What lingers longest in the memory about a show, after the “want lists” have 
been ordered or regretfully postponed to a more affluent year, after the slides are 
in a box on a shelf, the schedule and ribbons put away, is likely to be some 
absolutely magnificent exhibit, audacious in its use of a great host of flowers risked 
for just one blue ribbon. 

For instance, would anyone at the 1982 Columbus Midwest Regional overlook 
those eleven collections of five pink daffodils! Or would anyone attending the 
Cleveland show ever forget the four separate Bronze Ribbon collections, twelve 
cultivars of three stems each, all different named flowers, staged by Wells 
Knierim—when the show wasn’t even a regional show. Just for everyone to 
enjoy—and remember. 

Probably the closest a daffodil lover in this country can come to the great 
exhibits in English shows would have been at Chambersburg, the forty-sixth 
annual daffodil show of the Chambersburg Garden Club, drawing experienced 
exhibitors from surrounding states. In the Chambersburg show, the most 
outstanding feature was the Bender Challenge Cup, eighteen standard cultivars, 
three stems each. There were three entries for this coveted award; the winner was 
Mrs. Marvin Andersen, who included Hotspur, Golden Sovereign, Ave, Strines, 
Rameses, Olympic Gold, Avenger, Mattara, Guiding Light, Golden Vale, 
Greeting, Zambezi, Roc kali, Great Expectations, Broomhill, Gypsy, Ben Hee, and 
Celtic Gold. 

Another memorable experience, this one for the exhibitor, is the winning of an 
award given only at a National Convention show. This year Beverly Barbour won 
the Carncairn Trophy with Leonora, Dunskey, Perimeter, Irish Rover, and 
Richardson #R856. The Matthew Fowlds Silver Medal went to Handy Hatfield for 
Ibis The John and Betty Larus Award for a miniature seedling went to Bill Pannill 
for #C84, a 6 Y Y, Mite * co/cico/a. And if, as on e Journal writer suggested years 
ago, your camera registers your truest vote of approval, my own favorite must 
have been Lee Linton’s Intrigue, which won the Olive W. Lee Trophy for the best 
flower in Divisions 5, 6, and 7. For when 1 got home, I found I'd taken three pictures 
of this flower in the show and four more in the Hardison-Linton garden. 


WINNING FRIENDS FOR THE DAFFODIL 

You might think that a show report blank is a dry and lifeless thing. It’s not. 
Sometimes the perfunctory listing of a few favorites and a hand-scrawled 
"Returned’' across too many classes tell of a chairman exhausted and 
disappointed by exhibitors who didn’t come, visitors who didn’t show up. 
Sometimes between the typed lines I share the tragedy of a mis named miniature in 
an exquisite Watrous entry, the triumph of a first time exhibitor winning a Gold 
Ribbon. And sometimes, just sometimes, I open a report where the words literally 
leap oft the page with excitement about daffodils, and daffodil people, and daffodil 
shows. 
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That’s the way it was with the report from Kit Carlsen, reporter for the not- 
quite-ready-for-ADS-awards show in Lawrence, Kansas. This year’s show was co¬ 
sponsored by the Lawrence Daffodil Club, the Lawrence Arts Center, five 
participating senior garden clubs and the Lawrence Junior Flower Club. 

In addition to the daffodil show, the sponsoring groups staged an Art Show of 
works inspired by daffodils—oils, batik, pastels, watercolors, silkscreen prints, 
fiber arts, quilting, needlework, and stained glass. These were not to be judged, 
just enjoyed—a multi-faceted craft exhibit equivalent to Wells Knierim’s four 
Bronze Ribbon entries in a non-regional show. 

Did people come? Did they bring daffodils, and flower arrangements? I’ll say 
they did. More than 300 visitors, 181 daffodil blooms which included 121 cultivars 
and represented the first eleven RHS divisions. Kay Beach, of EdwardsviJle, the 
only ADS judge in Kansas, appropriately enough won the horticultural 
sweepstakes with twenty-five ribbons. There were also eighty flower 
arrangements in fourteen categories. My own imagination can’t resist still 
pondering the creative possibilities inherent in Class 18, “Focus on the Small," a 
design which measured five inches or less in all directions, shown in a lighted box 
which was provided by the show committee. 

The future of daffodils in Lawrence seems assured. The annual meeting of the 
Daffodil Club was held the first day of the show; and payment of dues purchased 
bulbs at a discount for fall distribution. Mrs. Carlsen reported, "We had a 
marvelous show, although the season was not as advanced nor as advantageous 
to daffodils as last year.. .Daffodils are exciting and make spring a reality for us 
gardeners.” She also noted that the date had already been set for 1983, and the 
show would open on a day when the downtown stores were all open one block 
from the Lawrence Arts Center. 

A very wise old gentleman, the Wizard of Oz, who was also from Kansas, dealt 
with several of his young friends’ problems. He told the Tin Woodsman, who 
wanted a heart, that what he lacked was not a heart but a testimonial. He told the 
Cowardly Lion, who wanted courage, that what he lacked was not courage but a 
medal. And he told the Scarecrow, who wanted wisdom, that what he lacked was 
not wisdom but a diploma. 

The Lawrence Daffodil Club may not have any ADS medals, but they had the 
courage to stage an elaborate two-day festival of daffodils for an entire community, 
involving everyone from the Hillcrest School sixth grade to the Lawrence Camera 
Club, which provided a continuous daffodil slide show. 

They may not have had a testimonial in terms of ADS accreditation, but the 
Lawrence Daffodil Club certainly showed heart, in reaching out to potential 
daffodil lovers wherever they could be found, and in the extremely kind, helpful 
and thorough wording of instructions for making enties. 

This enterprising group showed great wisdom in providing something daffodil- 
related for everyone. The only problem may be a diploma, a certificate—judges’ 
certificates, to be exact. According to my atlas, there’s only one ADS judge in 
Kansas, one judge in Missouri to the east of them, six in Oklahoma further south, 
and none at all to the north. 

Not to worry. When the Lawrence Daffodil Club is ready to apply for the 
standard ADS awards, all they’ll need to do is scatter a tornado of daffodil-yellow 
information/instruction sheets like the one they sent me in lieu of a formal show 
report, and they’ll find judges and exhibitors a-plenty eager to follow the yellow 
brick road to the Lawrence Daffodil Show. 
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PATRICIA CAWTHON LEE 

Patricia Cawthon Lee, of Nashville, Tennessee, died on July 11. 

Mrs. Lee was a long time member of the ADS and was at the time of her death 
serving as Awards Chairman. She served for many years as Treasurer of the 
Middle Tennessee Daffodil Society, and most recently was treasurer for the highly 
successful convention held in Nashville. 

A social studies teacher on the Junior High level, she always looked for 
interesting information in and about our convention cities to share with her 
classes. 

She was a tireless worker, a gracious lady, and a good friend to ADS. 

To her husband, Phil, and her family, we send our sincere sympathy. 

BULLETIN BOARD 

“WHERE CAN I GET . ..? 

DESIRED BY: 

Michael A. Magut, 8 Bunker Hill Dr. 

Trumbull, Connecticut 06611 

COMING EVENTS 

ADS Fall Board Meeting, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
ADS Convention, Williamsburg, Virginia 
Third World Daffodil Convention, Hamilton, 
New Zealand 

SPRINGWORLD 84 

Plans are now under way for Springworld 84, incorporating the Third World 
Daffodil Convention, to be held in New Zealand and Tasmania, in September 
1984. 

Three packages will be available to visitors: Module One, a pre-convention tour 
of Victoria and Tasmania, with the preliminary planning in the hands of the 
Australian Daffodil Society; Module Two, September 12-20, the convention 
segment, with headquarters in Hamilton, New Zealand, followed by tours of the 
North Island, private home and gardens, fishing; Module Three, September 21-30, 
the South Island section with its lakes, mountains, glaciers, and culminating at the 
South Island National Daffodil Show in Christchurch. Packages are available 
individually or as a total package, or in pairs. Place your name on the mailing list by 
writing to Dr. Peter Ramsay, 21 Cranwell Place, Hamilton, New Zealand, or Mr. 
Phil Phillips, Box 177, Otorohanga, New Zealand. 

DAFFODIL JOURNAL WINS AWARD 

At the national convention of the National Council of State garden Clubs, Inc., 
held this past spring in Los Angeles, the ADS waspresented the Award of Merit for 
the four issues during 1981 of the Daffodil Journal. 

This is the third consecutive year that the ADS has been the recipient of this 
award. It is my hope that all who contributed articles to the Journal in 1981 will 
share in the satisfaction of contributing to the success of the Journal. 

Mary Lou Gripshover 


CULTIVAR: 
Canadel 3 W-GYR 
Halolight 2 Y-W 


September 25, 1982 
April 7-9, 1983 
September, 1984 
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ADS GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS 


The highest awards of the American Daffodil Society are its Gold and Silver 
Medals; only one of each may be awarded annually, or withheld. 

The Gold Medal’s purpose is declared to be “recognition of creative work of a 
pre-eminent nature in the understanding and advancement of daffodils.” 
Nominations, accompanied by three copies of a supporting statement of 200 
words or less, may be made by any member of the Society, and must be seconded 
by another member. All nominations must be submitted to the president of the 
Society who serves as chairman without vote of the Honors Committee. The 
deadline for receipt of nominations is January 1,1983, for an award to be made at 
the 1983 Annual Meeting. 

Nominees need not be citizens or residents of the United States, nor members 
of the American Daffodil Society. A unanimous vote of the members of the Honors 
Committee, to which the chairman must submit all nominations, is required. The 
selection must be held in complete confidence by the chairman and members of 
the Honors Committee and does not require the approval of the directors or 
members. Presentation of this award shall be made or announced at the final 
dinner of the convention meeting. 

The purpose of the Silver Medal is to “recognize outstanding service to the 
Society.” The rules for nominations, etc., are the same as for the Gold Medal. 

Nominations and seconds in the form of letters received will be duplicated and 
sent, along with the supporting statement, to members of the Honors Committee, 
[Members of the Honors Committee are the three immediate past presidents, 
Marie Bozievich, Charles Anthony, and William Ticknor.] 

Since the Chairman must circulate the nominations to the Honors Committee, 
and since adequate time should be allowed for careful deliberation and final 
decision, the January 1, 1983, deadline will be enforced. 

Quentin E. Erlandson, President 


FROM THE PRESIDENT’S DESK 

It was with great sorrow that I learned of the death of Pat Lee. The American 
Daffodil Society has lost a faithful, enthusiastic member and a cherished friend. 
She gave so much of herself and her time to the Society in general and, in recent 
years, to the Board of Directors as Chairman of the Awards Committee. Our 
deepest sympathy goes to Phil and the family. 

The sad news comes at a particularly difficult time. I am reminded by her friends 
in Nashville, who have been assisting Pat with her Awards work, that the need for 
an early appointment of a replacement is vital. In a very short time the early 1983 
show schedules will begin to arrive for review. 

I would have much preferred to wait an appropriate time to select a 
replacement; however, the work must go on. 

After careful review of potential candidates, I have appointed Mrs. Hubert 
(Tag) Bourne, 1052 Shadyhill Drive, Columbus, Ohio 43221, to be the new 
Chairman of the Awards Committee. The Executive Committee has given 
enthusiastic approval and 1 believe Tag is eminently qualified for the position. 

A new Chairman of the Photography Committee will be appointed at a later 
date. 

Quentin E. Erlandson 
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REQUEST FOR SHOW DATES 

Daffodil show information for 1983 should be sent to the Awards Chairman by 
October 5 for inclusion in the December issue of the Journal. The information 
desired includes: name of sponsoring organization, date of show, type of show, 
city in which it is to be held, location of show, and name of person to contact for 
information with address. The information is to be sent to Mrs. Hubert Bourne, 
1052 Shadyhill Drive, Columbus, Ohio 43221. 

State or Regional Shows need prior approval from your RVP. A signed card 
must accompany the notice to the Awards Chairman. RVP’s needing a supply of 
these cards may obtain them from the Awards Chairman. 

JUDGING SCHOOL 1 

ADS Judging School 1 will be held on March 19,1983, in Hernando, Mississippi. 
For further information contact Miss Leslie Anderson, Rt. 3, 2302 Byhalia Road, 
Hernando, MS 38632. 



LETTERS 


July 1, 1982 

Dear Mary Lou, 

I wasn’t physically able to plant my 1981 bulb purchases as I normally do, nor 
could I find anyone to come do my digging for me. So when the bulbs began to 
sprout in their bags, I knew 1 had to do something immediately. What 1 did was 
such a success, I thought I’d pass my experience on to you. 

On January 10 and 11, 1982, I planted the 69 cultivars (200 bulbs) in 69 plastic 
pots in a soil less mixture of various grades of redwood bark, tree fern, osmunda, 
Canadian peat moss, perlite, agricultural charcoal, sand, and vermiculite which I 
use to grow orchid plants The pots were of various sizes chosen according to the 
size of the bulbs I wanted at least four to five inches of potting mixture under the 
bulb and at least two inches over the bulb. Being an organic gardener, I did not add 
chemical fertilizers. After the bulbs were all potted, I gave the pots a good soaking 
with the hose, then set the pots on the floor of my greenhouse—in the coolest 
part until the climate outdoors moderated enough so the bulbs wouldn’t freeze. 
About Valentine’s Day the 69 pots went outside. Foliage in some pots was already 
three to four inches tall, while in others there was no sign of foliage—which was 
also true of bulbs in my garden., ,Several pots of bulbs had sickly, mottled foliage, 
yet did bloom...On being unpotted, the pots had firm, healthy-looking bulbs that 
had even multiplied. . . 

Everything I've done to my new bulbs says if I could do it, so can other people. 
I’m ordering new bulbs to grow' in pots in 1983. 

Sincerely, 

Dorothy Allen 
Nashville, Tennessee 
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THE VERY EARLIEST DAFFODIL GARDEN 

Mrs. John B. Capen, Boonton, New Jersey 

The very earliest daffodil display is not one of great drifts of “living color.” 
Rather it is made of little patches of yellow here and there where for months there 
was nothing but brown—or white. More than likely the first inkling that spring is on 
the way may be when sun on a south-facing rock has melted enough snow to reveal 
a bit of minimus. 



The date of this dramatic event will vary south to north. For us in northern New 
Jersey, USDA climate zone #5, it arrived yearly at the end of the first week of 
March, so I could proudly wear an outdoor-grown daffodil to the International 
Flower Show. 

But this year, all records were broken. We returned from the meeting at 
Nashville April 5th to 22° with a foot of snow the next day, so we could not see bare 
ground until April 10th. By then, as always, receding snow left patches of minimus, 
which no known daffodil fancier has ever called N. asturiensis. We used to 
associate with our earliest minimus the earliest, smallest scilla, S. bifolia, but 
recently, we have been receiving assorted substitutes. 

Substitution and misnaming are problems too prevalent with scillas and 
unfortunately with daffodil species as well. Our stock of miniature daffodils came 
from Alec Gray, but it is obvious that many people recently have had trouble 
buying species true to name, We believe this situation has arisen from the practice 
of European wholesalers of relying on residents of areas where species are native 
to supply them. Such gatherers dig plants in bloom, discard the tops, bag the 
bulbs. Not surprisingly, it may take a few years for such to recover, and one cannot 
know just what one has. 

The identification problem arose once more at the convention forum on 
miniatures. There continues to be confusion between N. rupicola and 
N. iuncifolius. Such confusion must stem either from the unfortunate supply 
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system just mentioned or possibly because new suppliers do not know the 
difference themselves. (Recent purchases here point to the latter probability.) Mr. 
Gray had a practice of buying wholesale and growing on to establish the validity of 
a name. Now that we have several new suppliers, perhaps one or more may follow 
his practice. As to the above confusion, the solution is simple for those who have 
grown stock from a reliable source; N. rupicolo is the early one with one flower to a 
stem, regardless of the width of petal; N. juncifalius comes much later, several 
flowers to a stem. Gardeners can never confuse them. When both appear in a 
show, only a judge who has grown them should accept an assignment to pass on 
those grown by others. 

This earliest spring garden will still be dominated by the conifers—in many 
shapes and sizes, from grey to green to purple—that have consoled us over the 
long winter. For the beginning landscaper with daffodils, we recommend two 
plants that I am sure all know well. The first is Tsuga canadensis, the Canadian 
hemlock, a forest tree that will grow in sun or part shade and will accept an infinite 
amount of shearing with grace. The other is of the pasturelands of much of North 
America. Juniperus communis. This latter comes in so many forms that you may 
find an interesting specimen or so among yours many years later. Both of these are 
available, collected—a good way to start. 

After minimus, the next will likely be N. cyc/amineus, a charmer with a mind of 
its own We delight in every one we have, here and there, but we should not dream 
of advising how to keep it going. 

At this point, I can only return to Helen Link’s advice: grow seeds from your 
miniature species. Helen explained why. Try my way; grow in pots or flats, or try 
the easier way Helen suggested; just sprinkle seeds in situ. 

After these two species inaugurate our daffodil year, we become more critical. 
Others arrive Of the next batch, we like N. minor, only a few days later than 
minimus and enough larger to make a noticeable splash. Just behind comes 
N. rupicola, the early and little hardy one of the jonquils, whose tender siblings 
have been inaugurating spring in the South for long. 

No other early species contributes to the landscape here. All we have found are 
either unreliable or worse ugly 

As we plan landscaping with our earliest daffodils, we seek vignettes—that is a 
small bit of this juxtaposed with a small bit of that. We mentioned using the earliest 
scillas with our earliest minimus. Other minimus, blooming later, we have among a 
lavender patch of Anemone rotundifolia and more among the white A. acutifolia. • 
With a small drift of minor, we have added the little Primula Juliana, and were 
delighted to see a cluster of blood root joining them. Quite our favorite early group 
is N. ruptcola planted about the lovely cut-leafed, lavender flowered Coryda/fs 
diphylla (from Kashmir}. which complements the bloom, as it hides the stiffness of 
the leaves. 

Of the very earliest hybrids. Little Beauty is almost alone. We are using it to add 
a spot of color in front of patches of our latest, the tazetta hybrids, but it could be 
used with other plants in bloom at its time. 

There are few shrubs The gorgeous Hamamelis mollis, Chinese witch hazel, 
February blooming, may still be with you. The French pussy willows have begun 
(even the black). The first of the viburnum, V. fragrans, has started—hardly worth 
the twenty year wait. Two of the dogwoods bloom at this time, but only with their 
true little yellow clusters, not the showy bracts later ones display. C. mas (Europe) 
and C officinalis (Japan) add some interest in the five- to twenty-foot area, so 
bleak at this time, and the latter’s exfoliating bark is a plus. The two most 
important pieris have come aboard: japonica in bloom, floribunda in conspicuous 
bud, 
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A few other perennials are offering color that could combine with daffodils. 
Probably the one that delights us most is often called “the favorite wildflower of the 
Yankees." Known in New England as “trailing arbutus,” Epigaea repens, the very 
sweet-scented roadside harbinger, scarcer every year, has been established here 
for many years. We are very proud of it, but we should not dream of adding a 
daffodil. There are others, less sacrosanct: Viola odorata leads the violet parade; 
Pulmonaria angustifolia adds a clear blue; and Anemone pulsatilla, the pasque 
flower, makes a firm purple statement. 

We consider ground covers as important to the creation of outdoor scenes as 
are the tall trees we use for back drop. Everyone knows grass is the original—and 
often the best of all ground covers. As we move from formal lawn areas, we 
discover more and more plants that “cover the ground” and add something extra 
to the picture. 

Checking what was contributing to our very earliest daffodil garden in this 
category, I was surprised, as you may be. Some, but not all, of the vinca are 
showing, some of the species beginning to flower. Several of the non-native 
geraniums were adding nice patches of green. Evergreen galax, asarums (sic), 
shortia may or may not show, depending on the deer. Almost none of the so-called 
“evergreen" ferns were still green here, although surely some are helping the 
picture a little south. A few of the small ferns were as cute as ever: Asp/enium 
trichomanes, Blechnum penna marina, and Camptosorus zhizophy/fus, the so- 
called “walking fern,” all in the alkaline scree, looked as if they did not know they 
were not supposed to be perky right now. 

We treasure these bits and pieces of our very earliest daffodil garden, but 
happily relinquish them to our Early Spring Garden, when the Big Sixes take over, 

ERRATUM: In Mrs. Capen’s article, “Landscaping with Daffodils,” which 
appeared in the June issue, the statement was made concerning tulips “.. .1 bought 
1000 varieties. . It should have read . .1 bought 1000 bulbs. . The Editor 
regrets the error. 


POETS IN PARIS 

William O. Ticknor, Tyner, North Carolina 

On May 7, Laura Lee and I found ourselves traveling in the Alps from Lucerne 
to Lausanne. Towering mountains and charming chalets alternated in catching 
our attention. Most of the trip was in high areas of the Bernese Oberland and truly 
enormous snow-covered peaks were all around us as far as the eye could see. We 
rode through snow-covered areas in the high Alps with only the road clear and we 
stopped and threw snowballs at one another. We had hoped to see N. poeticus, 
native to the area and famously so, but we were apparently too early. We did see 
what we think were N. pseudonarcissus. 

On May 8, in Lausanne I walked from our hotel to find a bank in order to get 
some Swiss francs. The banks were closed but I passed a florist’s shop and paused 
to look at the brilliant potted chrysanthemums and other plants typical of every 
florist shop anywhere. By the door, half hidden in a humble basket, off to one side, 
were little bundles of limp green stems held together with rubber bands. I knew 
immediately what they were—wild N, poeticus in tight bud. For a franc or two they 
were on their way to Laura Lee, all twenty-eight little green stems. 

Two days later every one of them opened beautifully in our hotel room in Paris. 
Our little poeticus perfumed the room, and tiny bright red wire rims glistened. 
Except for my roommate, they were the prettiest thing that I saw in Paris. 
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ROBIN ROUND-UP 

Rjchard Ezell, Chambersburg, Pennsylvania 


WELL, IT WAS ABOUT TIME—At the request of their Fearless Leader, 
Frances Armstrong, the Southeastern General Robin discussed trumpet daffodils. 
Sue Robinson responded that she had been in round robins for twenty years, and 
this was the first time she had ever been asked to comment on the trumpets. But 
comment she did, and so did the other members of this enthusiastic bunch, all of 
whom live in those parts of the country—stretching from Virginia to Texas— 
where Division 1 flowers are generally agreed to be the most difficult of all the 
divisions to grow successfully. 

Most of them conceded some problems with the trumpets: Loyce McKenzie in 
Mississippi and Myra Bivin in Texas have had, as one might expect, the toughest 
time with Division 1. But both these stalwart gardeners have learned to cope. 
Loyce has found a number of cultivars that survive as decorative flowers for the 
garden, and for showable blooms, she simply orders six new bulbs of Arctic Gold 
each year. Myra's solution was still simpler, if more drastic. She wrote, "I got 
through my affair with Div. l’s somewhat the same as I did puberty—many years 
ago, and awkardly.” 

Loyce is by no means alone in her devotion to Arctic Gold, which she calls “the 
super-star." Almost every robin member mentioned it among their favorites. What 
a run of popularity that daffodil has had! How far back would we have to go to 
discover when it was not the best liked yellow trumpet? And it still is, as witnessed 
by the December '81 Journal showing Arctic Gold solidly topping all rivals in the 
"Symposium" and in the list of “Show Winners" as well. It tends to be rather shy 
with its blooms and is on the small side, but few—even among the expensive new 
cultivars—can match it in color, texture, or in its subtle air of refinement. 

There was no such approach to unanimity among the writers regarding 
trumpets in other color categories, but the emphasis was decidedly upon older 
cultivars. Mentioned as good by at least two growers were Ulster Prince- 
Empress of Ireland, Cantatrice, Beersheba, Queenscourt, and Vigil; Preamble and 
Prologue; Honeybird, Spellbinder, Chiloquin; and Rima. 

Reading from the collective wisdom of these experienced hands, a novice who 
lived in the South and wanted as untraumatic an introduction as possible to 
growing the trumpets would probably be best advised to start with the well-tested 
and inexpensive cultivars so that one could afford to plant half a dozen bulbs 
(remember Loyce and Arctic Gold), rather than plungingonasingle bulbofoneof 
the newest introductions. As Lucy Christian wrote after praising the likes of 
Preamble, Beersheba, Mount Hood, Honeybird, and Spellbinder, “If the newer 
ones would do as well, all would be well.” 

******* 


Poet Robin writers seem to have found 1982 an unusually good year, with more 
and better poet specimens appearing in show after show. One exception though: 
Venice Brink wrote that the nearest thing to anything good he could say about 
1982 was that “it wasn't quite as bad as last year." 

A pot of concern which continues to bubble is the feeling that there are daffodils 
registered as poets that don’t really belong in Division 9. And how about this: ever 
wonder why N. p. Praecox, and a couple of others beginning“N. p.” are entered in 
the Data Bank as belonging to Division 9 t rather than to Division 10 with the rest of 
the species? Some poet growers have.. .now Tag Bourne has supplied what seems 
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a good answer: these cultivars are thought not to be species at all, but hybrids. 
After their names in the old “RHS Green Book/’ she notes, appears the 
designation "Hort." to indicate the names are horticultural in nature, rather than 
being true botanical names. (That “old Green Book,” more formally known as the 
C/assi/ied List and International Register of Daffodil Names, the last edition of 
which appeared in 1969, is still a useful document to have around.) 

The registration several years ago, by Carncairn, of a poet raised by Sir Frank 
Harrison and said to come characteristically with two florets per stem, has not only 
proven controversial, but also has set poetwatchers to noting and commenting on 
numerous other poets which come from time to time with two heads. One such 
poetwatcher who this year watched her clump of poeficus recuruus bloom almost 
entirely two-headedly, recalled with some embarrassment that years ago while 
serving as Specimen Chairman at a non-ADS spring flower show, she assured a 
prospective entrant that the two-headed daffodil she was attempting to enter as 
recuruus must definitely be something else. Oh, the perilous life of an expert. 

******* 


ROBIN FEATHERS 

“There is not much can be said about Canaliculatus that has not already been 
said.. .plenty of foliage and little or no bloom. It’s a shame, as it is such a charming 
flower.” 

—Naomi Liggett, Miniature Robin #2 

“Then there is the scaberulus—rup/co/a syndrome. No matter from whom I 
order scaberu/us, it blooms as rupicofa,” 

—Betty Krahmer, Miniature Robin #2 

“It seems clear that it is just asking the impossible to attempt to grow the 
miniatures as ordinary daffs—unless you are fortunate enough to have a garden in 
just the right section of Spain or Portugal.” 

—James Wells, Miniature Robin #2 


"There are perhaps two main reasons why we have trouble with species. . .the 
soils preferred: dry vs. moist, acid vs. sweet, always bearing in mind that species 
tend to be less adaptable than most cultivated hybrids. The other. , .is that the 
smaller species are naturally short-lived, depending on seeding rather than bulb 
division for their perpetuation. The ideal situation would encourage bloom, seed 
formation, and undisturbed germination and growing-on conditions.” 

—Roberta Watrous, Miniature Robin #2 

"I won my first blue ribbon with three stems of Mount Hood, much to the shock 
of other exhibitors. That was the only time I remember seeing a blue ribbon on 
anybody’s Mount Hood.” 

—John Tarver, Miniature Robin #2 

“Three deep frosts and strong winds murdered most of my daffodils this pring, 
but not the poets. It’s nice to bloom late. You miss a lot of the cruelty of spring. 
Why do they bloom late? An adaptation for mountain living? That’s my guess.” 

—Bonnie Hohn, Poeticus Robin #1 
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TAZETTA TALK 

WlLUAM Welch, Carmel Valley, California 

The most exciting polyanthus cultivar this year has been the recently 
registered Polly’s Pearl. Though nothing new, being a selected one of several 
clones grown under the name White Pearl, this is not only the largest and most 
spectacular of the Pearls but also grows the largest bulbs of any tazetta I’ve seen. 
And what productive bulbs, too! The largest bulbs of a batch planted in sandy soil a 
year ago weighed about one-half pound apiece (tennis ball sized) and averaged five 
stems from the round bulbs. On lifting, the largest weighed pounds, the 
heaviest ever, and was able to be separated into several slabs. The florets are quite 
large for a pure tazetta, rounded and of good substance, coming in clusters of 
twelve to twenty-five. Mine open on very thick, sturdy stems at about eight inches 
in height but quickly lengthening to a foot or more. In southern California, stems 
are much taller and I believe Harold Koopowitz has had them with up to thirty 
florets on a stem, from bulbs probably even larger than those I’ve grown. Basically 
it is all white as the cups—which open creamy—soon fade out. In fact in Australia 
where it is quite common, it often goes under the name ‘'Paper White Grandiflora” 
although entirely distinct from what we would call by that name. Hancock & Co. 
lists it as “Grand Monarque,” but there is one large wholesaler there selling it by 
the thousand as “Pearl." It is also found in New Zealand, from where 1 have gotten 
it mixed in stocks of Grand Primo. At least three types of Pearl are grown in our 
own southern states, and at this point I would like to mention how helpful it would 
be to receive samples of “Pearl” from additional sources so I can get a better 
understanding of just what is grown under this name. 

Of particular importance is the potential of Polly's Pearl as a parent. Not only is 
it the most fertile of the various Pearls, it is also one of the most fertile tazettas with 
which I have worked. It is receptive to pollen from many other tazettas, commonly 
giving large pods containing a dozen or more seeds. Sometimes, though, a high 
percentage of the seeds are empty, useless shells but among these there are 
usually a few good seeds. Where Paper White is used for pollen nearly all the seeds 
are good and of the large size one would expect from pods on Paper White itself. 
Furthermore, the seedlings look just like Paper Whites in their foliage and rapid 
growth. I expect some to bloom this year. Polly’s Pearl can also be used as a pollen 
parent, in fact Barbara Fry has produced a good one from using it onto Gloriosus. 
With sixteen two-inch, white and gold flowers on a good sturdy stem, this should 
have a great future; and the fact that its pollen is fertile should make it a useful 
parent, too. Last summer I roasted in the sun the Polly’s Pearl that were dug and 
found that this improved pollen production, and apparently also the number of 
stems per bulb; but there was the disastrous effect of complete female sterility 
which was only apparent after my crosses failed on these in contrast to the Pearls 
not roasted. Pearls newly received from Frank Coles in Australia (which had 
received no type of heat treatment) flowering this June and July are giving large 
heads of fat pods from pollens of a wide range of yellow and bicolor tazettas. 

In my experience, Polly’s Pearl responds well to a dry sandy location. In 
contrast to many others that like dry conditions, Pearl florets have short pedicels 
giving a neat close-set head without the floppiness sometimes seen in looser heads. 
Hopefully this can be passed on to its offspring. 

One of the very best tazettas, Avalanche, has given a remarkable seedling for 
Polly Anderson. This open-pollinated seedling, probably a selfing since Avalanche 
has a recessed stigma, has the dark green foliage of Grand Primo. In fact, it is 
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enough like Primo that Polly has attached the name "Y-Prim” (short for “Yellow 
Primo”) to it. It opens with a lemon cup and a paler yellow perianth. This eventually 
fades to creamy, while the lemon of the cup remains, at which point the color is 
very much like Avalanche. A most notable characteristic is its earliness, coming at 
about Thanksgiving last season which was my first year growing it. Digging has 
revealed excellent increase and bulb size like its parent. Size of plant and vigor are 
as good as any I grow and so far no virus symptoms mar the lush foliage. Though 
quite reluctant to set seed, '‘Y-Prim” is fertile as a pollen parent, and used on 
several stems of Israeli-type Soleil d’Or about 50 seeds resulted. I’m hoping to get 
its vigor and foliage disease resistance bred into the richer yellow Soleil d’Or types, 
“Y-Prim” definitely deserves a descriptive name and registration. 

And now another plug for that great early one that loves this dry climate—the 
Chinese Sacred Lily. I used its pollen on a wider range of tazettas this year, 
including yellows, resulting in fat pods containing many extra-large seeds. I’ve 
given up trying to use it as a seed parent, but there’s always plenty of good pollen. 

Turning now to poetaz, another one can be added to the list of those able to 
give seed. This is Polglase, which gave one large pod here containing eight large 
and one small seeds, set from unrecorded pollen. Polglase is white with orange 
cup, of similar type to St. Agnes and Glorious; but while showing much in the way 
of poet characteristics, it is second only to Cragford in its earliness. Polgase is little 
known and much under rated. Here it is a prolific bloomer and increaser, an all- 
around good grower, and a reliable source for pollen, too. Mine came from 
Broadleigh Gardens, the only commercial source I know of for it. With one to three 
well-formed two-inch florets on a tall stem, this one stands out when there are still 
few orange-cupped flowers in the field. 

It has been reported that Matador is sometimes attacked by basal rot. I have 
occasionally found this to be true, and it seems that some of the Matador progeny, 
especially those from Matador * N. jonquilla , are also susceptible. I would guess 
this has to come from N. poeticus Ornatus which is the poet ancestor of many of 
the poetaz hybrids. Somewhere I came across a report of basal rot in Ornatus, but 
the source escapes me at this point, and it would be interesting to see what other 
evidence can be given on this. Certainly its relative earliness, which is the reason 
the Dutch used it, suggests a more southerly origin than other poets which would 
also indicate a need for dry Mediterranean summers. 1 have not grown Ornatus, 
but I do know that with Matador and its offspring rot does not appear as long as 
they are given dry conditions. They do not like being pushed either with irrigation 
or the addition of organic material to the soil. Admittedly there is always the 
temptation to do this as it gives such large bulbs and good increase but enough are 
lost through this to render the effort futile. But it does seem to me that in this dry 
climate, some measure of basal rot susceptibility is not necessarily bad since this is 
a sign that California’s dry conditions and low organic soil are preferred. 

The Tuggle seedlings have shown excellent increase and bulb size even when 
naturalized. In fact some of those from Matador * N. jonquilla after only two years 
in the grass needed digging this year having divided into a dozen or more pieces, 
most of flowering size. Some had split into fewer but larger pieces making these 
more suitable for long-term naturalizing, The Tuggle Matador * Soleil d’Or 
seedlings mentioned in my last article have shown some real differences in rot 
resistance, with the one from Murray Evans being immune so far, while that from 
Jack Romine rots to easily in cultivation but thrives in the grass. At this point I 
would like to suggest the cross Matador * N. jonquilla as being one that is easily 
made and some seedlings can be expected to flower in their third year. The 
first time I made this cross was in 1979, about a dozen bulbs resulting from just a 
few florets pollinated. In the summer of 1981, at the end of their second year, they 
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were not only large enough to be able to bloom in the coming season but had small 
offsets as well. However, they had received a little irrigation in the late spring of 
that second year which, coupled with the water-retentive soil I had put them in, 
meant that all but one were rotted when dug. But this one, much smaller than the 
others, was not harmed so I put it in another location. In one year it grew from the 
size of a small filbert to that of a small walnut and even has two small offsets. Being 
a survivor, this one offers hope of being more resistant to rot. It seems to me there 
ought to be some from this cross that are resistant, or at least comparatively so. I 
wonder what results have been gotten in various parts of the country from growing 
the Mitsch series from this cross? 

I want to do more work along this line, and what I need now is to get a better 
selection of N. jonquilla variants to choose from. I have the “Early Louisiana,” 
which was the type used in the cross above, but would like to add others to my 
collection as well. If any of you readers have strains of N. jonquilla you consider to 
be noteworthy, such as having more florets per stem or growing more vigorously, 
or particularly resistant to rotting, I would appreciate samples of bulbs or seeds to 
use in my work. I have noticed what looks like basal rot even in some of the “Early 
Louisianas” leading me to ask if all N. jonquilla have some tendency to rot or are 
mine unusual? I would hate to be using a type of N. jonquilla susceptible to rot 
when I am also using a “rotter” as the other parent! 

I was amazed at how much better my success was using a wide range of pollens 
on Matador when I came back every morning and re-pollinated the florets. I don’t 
bother with the newly opened florets as they aren’t ready yet, but once a floret has 
been open a few days it becomes receptive. Trouble is, one never knows for sure at 
what point the given floret is most receptive, though I can safely say it is no sooner 
than the mid-life of the floret. So best results come from hitting the florets every 
day until they dry up. Evidently only re pollinating a given head every three days as 
I usually do was not often enough to ensure adequate pollination of each floret. 

I’ll conclude this time by emphasizing a few basic conclusions I have reached 
from ten or so years of growing tazettas. First, seed setting success is in direct 
proportion to the amount of work put into it. Secondly, statements by experts that 
a given variety/cultivar is sterile are often wrong. And third, since transmittal of 
virus rarely occurs here, growing from seed ensures virus-free stock for a 
significant length of time—a reminder that cooperating with Nature by growing 
from seed is the way to go. Many seedlings are to bloom here in the next couple 
years, in fact at the time the March 1983, Journal comes out there should be more 
to report on my own seedlings. 


Does Your Garden Color End Too Soon? 

Join the NATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM SOCIETY 

and enjoy colorful blooms until frost. 

Vour membership includes 5 issues of The 
CHRYSANTHEMUM Also free BEGINNER'S HANDBOOK. 

Annual Dues $8.50 Write to; 

B. L. MARKHAM 

2612 Beverly Blvd., SW 
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BOARD OF DIRECTORS MEETINGS, APRIL 1-3, 1982 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
(Abridged from the report of the Secretary) 

APRIL 1, 1982 

Fifty-eight directors were present. 

The minutes from the Fall Board Meeting in Dallas, Texas, were approved. 
TREASURER’S REPORT—Mr. Knierim reported that the Society broke even on sales. 
Major expenses were the publication of the Handbook and Daffodils to Show and G row. We 
expect to make money on future sales of these items. Total income was $19,997; expenses 
were $18,130. Our net worth is $12,459.61 The Society is in “good shape.” 

REPORT OF EXECUTIVE DIRECTORS—The paid clerk for the past eleven months has 
made a great deal of difference to the Directors. They are much happier in their jobs. All 
business for the Society should still be directed to them. Mr. Ticknor does not feel that the 
increase in dues has had much effect upon membership. Sales have been strong in the past 
three months. All miniature entry tags have been sold. He requested Board reaction to the 
usefulness of these tags before reprinting is undertaken. The Directors feel that the ADS is a 
happy, healthy, still growing organization. 

Regional Reports were received from all nine regions. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 

AW ARDS—Mrs. Lee reported thirty-two ADS shows scheduled for this spring and one non- 
ADS show. She said the new Throckmorton Ribbon is dark champagne color. 
BREEDING AND SELECTION—Dr. Bender reported that Phil Phillips had sent a quart of 
seeds for distribution. Thus far 16,000 seeds have been dispersed to 17 planters. He 
announced a hybridizers’ breakfast for 8:00 a.m, the following morning. 
CLASSIFICATION—Mrs. Anthony asked that any changes be sent to her. 

DATA BANK—Dr. Throckmorton’s report stated that the Data Bank is in the best possible 
shape. A complete print-out can be obtained in something less than ten minutes. Mrs. 
Pardue has consented to participate in the operation of the Data Bank and has already done 
considerable paperwork preparing data. The cost of maintenance and repairs has dropped 
to about $200 per year, About 300 flowers were added this year, and changes in classification 
were made as a result of communications from the ADS Classification Committee, new 
information from growers, and added data from the Richardsons’ original stud book. Dr. 
Throckmorton has sent Mr. Ticknor a newly updated stud book for the library and print outs 
by division and by color. Dr. Throckmorton has sent print-outs of the most prolific breeders 
to the breeders themselves. He thanked those who sent information to him and urged all to 
keep him informed. 

EDITOR OF JOURNAL—Mrs. Gripshover requested more articles and thanked those who 
had contributed in the past. The Board gave her spontaneous applause for all of her good 
efforts. 

HEALTH AND CULTURE—See the June, 1982, Journal for Dr. Snazelle’s report. 
LIBRARY—Mrs. Bloome. said that the library is well and happy and welcomes you when you 
wish material. 

MEMBERSHIP—Mrs. Armstrong reported a membership of 1616—up forty-one members 
since February. 

MINIATURES—Mrs. Macneale indicated that her committee would be meeting on Friday 
morning and hoped to reach a consensus on suggestions for better judging and rules for 
showing miniatures. She said that Mr. Wells will propose to the committee rules for an 
exchange system which he has volunteered to manage. 

PHOTOGRAPHY—Mrs. Bourne stated that new rental rates had been established; new 
mailers and trays have been purchased. Thirty-seven slide sets have been shipped. She is 
working to keep all programs current. She is also working on new slide sets dealing with the 
American hybridizer, hybridizers abroad, pink daffodils, and reverse bicolors. She has 
received many favorable comments on the slide programs and urged that reservations be 
made well in advance to avoid disappointment. 

PUBLICATIONS—Mrs. Cartwright spoke of the pleasure in working with the editor, Mrs. 
Cartwright has traveled to New Zealand and reported to the Journo/ on her experiences 
there with daffodils. 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS—Mrs. Perry reported sending out three newsletters to members of 
her committee. She listed many articles and bits of publicity describing activities and 
achievements of ADS members and local daffodil groups which were placed in the 
Scrapbook. She asked Board members to look at the articles in Horticulture Magazine and 
Gourmet, 

ROUND ROBIN—Mr. Ezell reported on robins lost for six months, dunked in coffee and 
lost, especially going to and from his house. He now has a new address from the post office 
and is asking that post cards be mailed to him at the same time that robins are sent out. He 
has started a new hybridizers’ robin and a new miniature robin and hopes to start one for 
tazettas and one for jonquils. There may be enough interest to justify additional hybridizer 
and miniature robins. He will discuss new ideas for recruiting new robin members at the Fall 
Board Meeting. 

REGISTRATION—Mrs. Anderson suggested that there are indications that there are more 
hybridizers but she has received fewer registrations. She will present a complete report in the 
fall. 

RESEARCH AND EDUCATION—Dr. Koopowitz has received four requests for funds 
totaling $6000. He will meet with his committee to consider these requests and select one, 
SCHOOLS—Mrs. Yerger reported on three Refresher Courses offered since the last Board 
meeting. One judging course and one make up course were scheduled for the spring. She 
saw a reluctance on the part of local regions to sponsor judging schools and su gg ested that a 
school be part of every convention. The new Handbook is the text for ail courses. 
SHOW REPORTER—Mrs. McKenzie asked that show chairmen report to her on something 
special that may have occurred at their shows. 

SYMPOSIUM—Mrs. Moore thanked the RVP’s for help in getting together information for 
the December report and Mrs. Gripshover for publishing it. 

TEST GARDENS—Mrs. Pardue’s report stated that five new sites had been added for the 
1981-82 year: Milan, Ohio; two in New Jersey; Rhode Island; and Clinton, Mississippi. An 
extensive report on 275 cultivars growing at the University of Arkansas has been filed with 
the chairman. This report includes climatic data, height, bloom diameter, peak bloom date, 
number of flower stems per bulb planted, and percentage change of number of flower stems. 
The CODS garden records have been updated for bloom count. Over 7000 bulbs were 
recovered from 240 cultivars dug. Some were distributed to other test gardens. Results from 
a forcing test will soon appear in the Journal. Members having bulbs to share should contact 
Mrs. Pardue. She is still looking for additional sites for test and display gardens, 

JOHN AND GERTRUDE W1STER GARDEN AWARD COMMITTEE—Mrs. Link stated 
that about forty individuals and test gardens have agreed to help choose cultivars for testing 
as garden flowers. They are from all regions. She hopes to make the first planting this fall. She 
will need three bulbs per participant, ideally all from the same source and as similar as 
possible. She requested funds for securing and mailing out the bulbs. Her motion was 
seconded and amended to state that no more than $200 be appropriated. After discussion, 
Mrs. Link withdrew her motion until more information would be at hand in the fall. 

OLD BUSINESS-None 

NEW BUSINESS 

FALL BOARD MEETING—Mr. Wadekamper, on behalf of the Daffodil Society of 
Minnesota, invited the Board to come to Minneapolis for a meeting on September 25 at the 
Sheraton Ritz in downtown Minneapolis, 

PRESIDENTS THANKS—Mrs. Bozievich thanked Committee Chairmen and Directors 
and Regional Vice Presidents for working so hard during her tenure in office. Mrs. Bozievich 
adjourned the meeting at 6:00 p.m. 

ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP MEETING-APRIL 2, 1982 

President Bozievich called the meeting to order and thanked the membership for help, 
suggestions, and letters. She asked for corrections and additions to minutes published for 
the last annual meeting. Hearing none, she accepted the minutes as published. The 
treasurer, Mr. Knierim, emphasized that the Society is in good financial shape. He said that 
at the Fall Board Meeting in Dallas, a decision was made to raise dues. Life membership rose 
from $100 to $150 as of January 1, 1982. Meanwhile, many were encouraged to become life 
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members at the old rate. The Society received $3100 in life memberships. Other dues total 
$10,996. Total income for 1981 was about $20,000. Expenses were $18,120. The Society was 
about $2000 better off at the end of the year. Assets include $3000 in the checking account, 
$2600 certificate earning 714%. $14,348 in money market funds earning 12.8-17.3%, and a 
bond due in 1991 for $10,000, and other assets to a total of $52,000. Liabilities include $8000 in 
advance dues, $14,000 in life memberships, $17,000 in the Education and Research Fund. 
The net worth is currently $12,459. 

Mrs. Bozievich stated that no nominations had been received for either the gold or silver 
medals and that neither would be awarded this year. 

Mrs. Frank, Nominating Committee Chairman, proposed a slate of officers, which 
included Mrs. John Haskell for New England Regional Director. An additional nomination 
was made by the delegates from the New England Region, who nominated Mrs. Marion 
Haffenreffer for New England Regional Director. President Bozievich instructed the 
membership to vote for the New England Regional Director before considering the 
remainder of the slate proposed by the Nominating Committee. A standing vote was taken, 
and Mrs. Haffenreffer was elected. The remainder of the slate was elected as presented. [See 
June Journal for complete listing.] 

Newely elected President Erlandson gave greetings to the membership and promised to 
continue working hard to keep the Society as strong as it has been since 1954. He thanked 
the membership for electing him to office and Mrs. Bozievich for her fine work during the 
past two years. 

The meeting was then adjourned. 

APRIL 3, 1982 

A meeting of the new Board was held with 56 Directors present . 

Mrs. Frank presented the slate of nominees to be appointed by the Board for Secretary, 
Treasurer, and Executive Director and Associate Executive Director. The slate was 
accepted. [See June Journal for list.] 

COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN—Mr. Erlandson indicated that he wished to appoint the same 
individuals as Committee Chairmen who were currently serving except for the Symposium 
Committee which the former chairman felt should be eliminated. In the fall Mr. Erlandson will 
reconsider the Symposium Committee. Mrs. Link will continue with the special committee 
dealing with garden awards and will report back in the fall. [See June Journal for list.] 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE—Mr. Erlandson stated that according to the By Laws, the 
Executive Committee is to consist of the President, Secretary, Treasurer, and four other 
members appointed annually by the Board. He asked Board approval for an Executive 
Committee of the prescribed officers and Mrs. Bozievich, Mrs. Link, Mrs. P.R. Moore, Jr., 
Mr. William H. Roese, and, by invitation, Mr. Ticknor, Approved. 

NOMINATING COMMITTEE—Mr. Erlandson stated that the By-Laws provide for Board 
approval of a five-member Nominating Committee and sought approval of the Committee 
chaired by Mrs. R.L. Armstrong, and including Miss Helen A, Grier, Mrs. W.R. Mackinney, 
Mrs. Harold E. Stanford, and Mrs. Verne Trueblood. Approved. 

AUDITOR—Mr. Erlandson said that the By-Laws provide for hiring a CPA or having 
someone who is qualified audit the books. Mrs. P.R. Moore, Jr. has been asked and has 
agreed to do this job. 

ROSTER—Mr. Erlandson explained that the roster had been omitted last year in order to 
save expenses. He has investigated again incorporating the roster in the back of the Journal, 
which would require no additional expense. Twenty pages of Journal text would have to be 
foregone, and the roster would appear in the December issue. He asked Board approval. 
Approved. 

BOARD MANUAL—Mr. Anthony began a Board Manual several years ago. Mr. Erlandson 
said he hoped to have a rough draft by the fall meeting. It will include excerpts from the 
Certificate of Incorporation setting forth the business and obligations of the organization. It 
will include a one-page job description for each job on the Board. 

1983 CONVENTION—Mr. King reported that the convention will be held in Williamsburg, 
Virginia, on April 7, 8, and 9,1983, in the Fort McGruder Inn. Room reservations must be in 
by March 8, 
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1984 CONVENTION—No location has yet been chosen. 

1982 FALL BOARD MEETING—Mr, Wadekamper spoke about the activities planned for 
Minneapolis. Notices will be mailed out in summer. 

SCHOOLS—Mrs. Yerger asked the Board to require establishment of a school at each 
convention. No action was taken, 

FINANCE—Mrs. Macneale asked what plans were for the $5000 bequest. Mr. Erlandson 
indicated that the money had not yet been received and gave assurance that the Board would 
be able to participate in the decision of how to distribute the funds. 

AWARDS- Mrs. Lee suggested charging $1.00 to approve the schedule and mail out the 
ribbons, Mr Ticknor spoke to the importance of local shows and advocated continued 
absorption of the cost by the Society. No action was taken. 

COLOR IN THE JOURNAL -Mr. Knierim would like to see colored pictures in the Journal. 
He proposed contacting originators for slides of eight different cultivars. It would cost $75-80 
per picture and several hundred dollars to print. [$105 per picture and $488.70for printing at 
current prices.—Ed. J If the color were good, perhaps we could get the growers to support 
the pictures every other time. He will get more information and would be willing to pay for the 
project himself the first time. 

BUDGET—Mrs. Link asked all Committee Chairmen to send her their budget request for 
the next fiscal year by July 1, 1982. 

PESTICIDES AND INSECTICIDES—Dr. Snazelte said that the Society needs books 
dealing with pesticides, chemicals, and insecticides. There are three books which come out 
each year, though we may not need a new one each year. He was directed to place these 
items in his budget request. 

LIBRARY—Miss Grier asked for a listing of library materials in the Journal. Mrs. Bloomer 
indicated that such a listing had appeared within the last year and-one-half and that perhaps 
new additions to the library could be listed periodically. 

Mr. Erlandson adjourned the meeting. 


FLORENS DEBEVOISE MEDAL AWARDED TO MRS. GOETHE LINK 

At the annual meeting of the Garden Club of America, held in Rochester, New 
York, on June 14 to 16, the Florens Debevoise Medal was awarded to our own 
Helen Link. The following was taken from the program for the Awards Banquet: 

Presented for horticultural achievement in the fields of hybridizing, 
collecting or nurturing with preference to plant material suitable for rock 
gardens. For over forty years, Helen Kegerreis Link has been a talented and 
dedicated collector, nurturer and hybridizer of daffodils, including the 
difficult miniatures which are so well adapted to rock gardens. She has 
introduced many new cultivars listed in the Abridged Classified List of The 
Royal Horticultural Society and American Daffodil Society, and has won 
countless awards with her daffodils. Her laboratory examination and study 
of some ninety different cultivars have been invaluable to others who wish to 
hybridize since they identify those cultivars which do not produce viable 
pollens. She has imparted her knowledge freely in many scholarly and well- 
illustrated articles published in The Daffodil Journal . She also generously 
distributes her bulbs to others. Her breathtaking fifteen-acre garden in 
Brooklyn, Indiana, is open to the public each spring. Mrs. Link is an 
invaluable member of the American Daffodil Society, and is currently 
serving as its First Vice-President. 


Our sincere congratulations to Mrs. Link for this well-deserved honor! 
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THE GENTLE ART OF TAMING AUSSIE DAFFODILS 

Richard L. Brook, Wakefield, England 

I set out in the mid 1970s to acquire new cultivars for my breeding program 
from all the major daffodil-growing countries, including New Zealand and 
Australia. All were kept in open bags in an unheated room until planting, and then 
grown out-of doors in wooden or plastic containers. Our normal flower opening 
period here in Yorkshire is March 20th to May 10th. Leaf senescence begins in 
early June and is complete by the end of July. 

Eight cultivars received from David Bell (South Island) on April 24, 1975, were 
stored till September 15th, when it was discovered that the bulbs had become 
completely desiccated, suffering a papery dieback almost to the baseplate. All had 
tried to shoot in storage, draining the scales of substance, though the shoots had 
not made it out of the necks. This in itself is not abnormal or disastrous. It is what is 
happening inside native bulbs when they arrive plump and firm in September and a 
couple of weeks later the neck is soft and you can see down it and maybe see the 
little green tips peeping. The extent to which it happens varies with temperature or 
humidity and the natural impatience of the cultivar, and it may have happened 
before the bulbs reach you. I suspect it may be at this stage, when the scales have 
begun to shrink and let air in between them via the neck, that really serious 
moisture loss to the air sets in. Bulbs with thick, fleshy necks would seem to be 
more at risk, as the shrinking scales leave bigger openings in these. 

Some of the bulbs had also developed basal rot. Planted on September 30th, 
four cultivars sent up “grass” in the spring and survived, but they took a further 
three to five years to reach flowering size. 

Nine cultivars received from Jacksons (Tasmania) on May 13, 1975, came 
through storage in the same room without deterioration. Planted on September 
30th, they all came up and survived. A few were in flower by January 15th. Growth 
was fully synchronized with the native bulbs by 1977, though very few flowered 
that year. 

Two cultivars received from M.E. Brogden (North Island) on May 11, 1981, 
were kept in their net bags and examined periodically. The five rounds of Pryda all 
grew shoots a quarter to half an inch long soon after receipt. There was never any 
sign ol roots swelling. The shoots were still green and plump on August 20th, but 
the bulbs were becoming very dry and were potted in dusty-dry compost, indoors, 
to prevent further moisture loss to the air. They were put outside and watered on 
September 12th. The other cultivar, a seedling, was still plump in August. It had 
swollen root initials, but no external sign of shoot growth. 

Treated likewise, the seedling and two bulbs of Pryda emerged in late October. 
Both had flower buds up by November 21st—Pryda one, a fifth of its potential, the 
seedling two, its full complement. A severe winter delayed their opening till early 
March. The last three bulbs of Pryda sent up healthy leaves in late February, 
dearly from the original shoots. To see them now in June, as senescence sets in, 
you would not tell them apart from the native bulbs around them. 

Eleven cultivars received from Lindsay Dettman (Victoria, Australia) on June 
8,1977, were twin-scaled, apart from one or two offsets of each. The twin-scales 
behaved like native ones. The offsets, mostly too small to flower, were planted on 
June 26th. Some never came up. Others came up in August or September and 
retained lax foliage through the winter, often blackened by frost, until the next 
season’s leaves emerged and continued the marathon till July. Some of these were 
never seen again, though the extreme winter of 1978/79 which killed some other 
container-grown bulbs may have contributed to their demise. Only four cultivars 
survived to flower by 1980 or 1981. 
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Sid DuBose’s note on bulbs received in January blooming in California in June 
(Daffodil Journal, September, 1979) inspired me to request a January delivery. 

Twenty-one cultivars received from Phil Phillips (North Island) on January 31, 
1980, were potted and watered on a snowy February 2nd and kept in a cold 
conservatory until it was safe to move them outside on March 2nd, The compost 
was heavily laced with superphosphate. All emerged between April 22nd and June 
3rd, except Divine which emerged in mid-July. Nineteen cultivars flowered, 
opening between June 1st and 25th. There were thirty-seven flowers, 55% of the 
potential. Nine produced their entire potential. Growth and flower quality varied. 
A few were stunted, but the majority were quite normal. 

The first signs of senescence appeared on July 25th. Winged aphids were a 
serious problem at this time. Over one hundred were killed on the plants in half an 
hour on July 26th, so they were covered with a polythene tent from the 27th till mid 
September. All the foliage was dead and brittle by the beginning of September, 
except for Divine which stayed green till late October. The exclusion of rain 
eventually gave the bulbs a rest and ripening, not shared by a simultaneous trial of 
Australian bulbs. 

In 1981, emergence, growth, flower quality and timing were completely normal, 
except for Sedate whic h never showed again. The first shoots emerged normally in 
December Most of the foliage was very strong. Seventeen cultivars flowered, 
from April 5th to 16th The forty-four flowers were 20% up on the first year. 

In 1982, the third season, they were packed with flowers, which opened from 
April 2nd to 20th. Ninety five altogether, two and a half times as many as in the first 
year Only Divine is still awaited. Overall, they produced 40% more flowers than 
they could have done when received. Twenty-one native and American cultivars 
bought the same season and grown in identical boxes produced only 30% more 
flowers in 1982 than they did in 1980. 

Sixteen cultivars received from Lindsay Dettman on April 4,1980, were planted 
the same day, in shirtsleeves weather with the early daffodils already open. All 
emerged between May 16th and June 16th, with a few late shoots nearer the end of 
June. Ten cultivars flowered, opening between June 15th and July 30th. April 
temperatures in July produced some flowers of high quality, the last fading on 
August 11th, but most of the plants were rather dwarfed, their leaves broad but 
short. There were twenty three flowers, 50% of the potential. 

Senescence began on September 6th, but slowed with the onset of colder 
weather. An attempt to pull the many still green leaves and stems on October 25th 
resulted in some bulbs being pulled up. They had no roots, or only one or two- 
further evidence of the upset in their rhythm. They should have had a full set of 
new roots by that time of year. These were more as bulbs should be in late July or 
early August, when the old roots have died but they may have one or two lingering 
or the odd premature new one. The remaining leaves and stems were torn off on 
November 20th, but still would not come away cleanly. Those that were not too 
mushy were still too strongly attached. 

In 1981, emergence and flowering were still a month late. The flowers opened 
from April 29th to May 18th. Ellimatta opened twenty-seven days after a bulb of it 
from Phillips, and Ian Shankley thirty-one days after one from the 1977 import. 
Only seven cultivars flowered, giving fourteen flowers, a 40% drop. And the flowers 
were small and scrappy. The foliage was thinner than in 1980. Some of the best in 
1980 were among the most stunted in 1981, no doubt due to inadequate rest and 
regeneration and poor rooting. Several bulbs failed to show altogether, or 
produced a single leaf, but they all reappeared strongly tn 1982, after a normal 
ripening. 
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First year—June 22, 1980. Dettman bulbs planted in April on the left (16 boxes), Phillips 
bulbs planted in February on the right. 



Second year May 13, 1981. Phillips bulbs on the left, Dettman bulbs on the right. The 
contrast in performance is now much more apparent. The cultivars are in the same positions, 
but the photographs were taken from opposite sides of the bed. 
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In 1982, the third season, growth was at last strong and synchronized, with the 
flowers opening from March 28th to April 17th. But the thirty-six flowers were only 
one and a half times as many as in the first year, and only 80% of the original 
potential. 

I suspect the drying-off of the Phillips bulbs in August-September may have 
given them a little extra help in adjusting their seasonal rhythm. But they also had 
two months longer from planting to normal senescence time and were already 
showing signs of dieback, and they had completed their flowering a month earlier 
than the Dettman bulbs. Perhaps those in the trade who know more about forcing 
and flower and root initiation may be able to throw more light on the practical 
significance of these three factors. 

SUMMARY 

Excellent results are obtained by planting immediately in late January or early 
February, if delivery can be arranged by then. Not all suppliers find this 
practicable. Flowers can be expected by June, and growth is normal and fully 
synchronized with that of native bulbs by the second flowering season, fourteen 
months after receipt. With heavy feeding, this method is no more exhausting than 
gentle forcing, and it gains a year on other methods. Protection from aphids may 
be necessary when bulbs are grown through the summer months. And it may be 
beneficial to withhold water during August to hasten senescence. 

Two facts should be borne in mind. Firstly, the senescence phase requires 
warm, dry conditions but is not actually triggered until the plants themselves are 
ready for a rest. Even in summer, its progress is slowed dramatically by cool, wet 
weather. Secondly, plant growth virtually ceases when the temperature falls below 
about 40°F. 

E.W. Cotter (Daffodil Journal, June, 1978) had equally good results from 
planting on the New Zealand equivalent of April 3rd, and advocates planting by late 
March My experience suggests that this could be cutting it a bit fine for good 
second year performance in the colder climates of England or the Northern 
States, where the autumn may be too cool and moist for senescence by the time 
the bulbs are ready for it and the new roots may not be deployed before winter soil 
temperatures fall too low for root growth. In these climates, water would have to 
be withheld in September to hasten the senescence phase. Cotter’s plants did at 
least die down briefly. 

Bulbs received during April or May are best stored till September or early 
October, as they tend to get badly out of step if started into growth immediately. 
As some will become severely desiccated if exposed to the air during this extended 
storage, they should be Benlate-dipped, very thoroughly dried, and stored in 
completely dry sand, as recommended by Phil Phillips and Cecile Spitz (June, 1977 
and 1980). A room temperature of 60-70°F should be safe. Any lower, they might 
try to grow. Flowers can be expected in January March, depending on the winter, 
and growth is fully synchronized by the first senescence, fourteen months after 
receipt. Advice on storing bulbs for export in the customer’s autumn, in the 1957 
handbook of the Northwest Bulb Growers’ Association, translates with airmail as 
three months at 86°, three months at 31°, then three months at 72-77°. These 
extremes would delay flower development inside the bulb, and hence delay 
flowering, as well as ensuring complete dormancy. 

Different cultivars and bulbs from different sources may react differently to 
long storage. And climate or weather may tip the balance when bulbs are grown or 
stored on a knife-edge between activity and dormancy, outside the normal season. 
The methods recommended should minimize these uncertainties. 
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Container growing, at least until the first senescence, has its advantages if your 
bulbs arrive when the ground is frozen or you have to withhold water later on. And 
it helps keep track of any bulbs that fail to shoot. However, do not try it through the 
winter unless you know it is safe in your area. Even in an extreme English winter, 
when night air temperatures never fell below 10°F, many native bulbs suffered total 
or partial root death in snugly framed square boxes five inches deep, I now 
consider seven inches the minimum for safety in this climate. 


BEGINNERS CORNER 

PLANTING TIPS 

(Reprinted from the Daffodil Journal, September, 1979) 

As this is the time to begin preparing for our fall daffodil planting, perhaps a few 
hints to novices are appropriate. They are offered with reservations as differences 
in climate and soils preclude uniform directions. 

1. Select a well-drained site, a place where water flows through the ground but 
never stands. 

2. Dig as deeply as the soil requires for good drainage. Poor, heavy clay soils 
require 18-24 inches but perhaps you are luckier. Raising the bed slightly above the 
surrounding area will facilitate drainage. 

3. Add humus. Peat is good. In hot climates avoid highly organic matter. Also 
add coarse sand to heavy soils. 

4. Several weeks before planting, work in fertilizer high in phosphate and 
potash but low in nitrogen (2-12-12, 3-18-18, 5-10-10). 

5. Assemble your bulbs, sand, Chlordane, tools, and paper and pencil. Some 
people perfer to open up a long trench for their bulbs; our preference is for digging 
a hole for one bulb at a time with a long-handled bulb planter which is pushed in by 
foot. If you have the strength, or can find a willing soul who has, a post hole digger 
might be even better. 

6. Dig your hole 6-9 inches deep, on the shallow side if you wish the bulb to 
increase quickly and if you plan to divide frequently; deeply, if you wish to leave 
them down for longer periods. 

7. Put V 2 inch of sand in the hole. Some think this discourages basal rot; others 
say not. In any event, it makes lifting them later on much easier. Even more sand 
placed around the bulb makes beautifully smooth bulbs. Perlite may be used in 
place of sand. 

8. Inspect bulb carefully before planting for signs of basal rot (softness or 
discoloration around the base of the bulb) or narcissus bulb fly (watch for small 
holes where fly has entered). 

9. Place bulb in hole and dust with Chlordane for protection against bulb fly. 

10. Chart each planting immediately. Labels are not to be trusted, being 
subject to destruction or removal by children, animals, weather, gardeners, and 
even birds. 

11. Push soil into holes and water well to fill in air pockets. 

12. After planting is an ideal time to mulch. 

—Frances Armstrong, Covington, Wrgtnia 
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COME INTO MY GARDEN 

Meg Yerger, Princess Anne, Maryland 
Photos by Merton Yerger 

A garden can provide a picture from inside the house or the terrace that makes 
it enjoyable from both inside and out. Usually a perimeter planting is a successful 
frame for a small property. Even three quarters of an acre can contain the 
necessary buildings, a good sized area for a golfer to practice iron shots and a dog 
to “play bumper,” and a woodland walk through areas planted with daffodils. 

One way this has been done successfully is on flat ground on Maryland's 
Eastern Shore where newspapers and plastic to discourage weeds and to 
represent wide curving paths are later covered with wood chips and what are 
known on the Eastern Shore as “pine shats.” Every so often sitting areas, paved 
with flat stones and furnished with logs as benches and stumps as tables, make 
places to rest while enjoying the flowers. Trenches eighteen inches in depth and 
twenty to thirty inches wide were dug to follow the curvature of the walks. Low 
nitrogen fertilizer was put in the bottom of each trench. The trenches were filled 
with good soil created from compost, dirt, additives—even emptyings from the 
vacuum cleaner Patience produced really good tilth in about ten years, although 
sterilized soil could have been bought very expensively by the bag. (In this locality 
any dirt bought by the truckload is apt to include the vicious, pernicious, dreaded 
Johnson grass!) 

The daffodils selected for the largest planting were white with the idea they 
would contrast well with blue vinca minor ground cover and pink or white 
dogwoods. About seventy five early, mid-season, and late white cultivars keep the 
picture changing from early April to mid May. For good landscape effect it is 
desirable to select cultivars whose foliage is not tall or broad. Such plants become 
unsightly because of the length of time for foliage to ripen. As a result daffodils from 
divisions other than the trumpets, long cups, and doubles predominate in the 
selections. 

For high shade the dogwoods, pruned high, and tall native Loblolly pines serve 
as protection from the southern sun. Shrubs that bloom in the fall separate the 
white section from the next which is devoted to white-perianthed types among the 
short cups, tazettas, cyciamineus, jonquilla, and triandrus which are suitable in 
scale to each other. 

At the far side of a spur of lawn are the yellows, the colored bloomers, and the 
tall, large foliaged plants for a vibrant attraction in a distant corner even if 
sometimes there is a confetti effect. 

Someone may ask, “Where are the pinks and poets?” 

The pinks, surrounding a pink-brick terrace with two steps down to a pool, are 
for closer viewing from the house terrace as a low brick wall, edged with miniature 
rosy pink roses, sets the area off from the lawn. Foliage of those roses is leafed out 
while the daffodils are in bloom and their flowers later draw attention from the 
yellowing daffodil leaves. 

As for the poets —they are planted in an “out-of-bounds” section sort of “filed 
away” by name of hybridizer. All the Englehearts and the poet species are 
together with hollies as companion plants. The rest of the poets are lined up one 
behind the other in six foot rows, divided first by hybridizer, then by cultivar. To 
the north is a fence and a low wall of redwood posts is on the other three sides to 
discourage careless tramping by over exuberant dogs. This could almost be called 
an educational exhibit in contrast to the extensive “woodland” plantings at the 
edges of the property that are so inviting that people fee! the urge to get out into the 
garden to see it better and to be a part of it. 
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Daffodils on either side of a woodchip path to invite transition from 
lawn to woodland walk. 



Clump of eye lam incus daffodil Jenny as accent alone} path s 
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GASSING—EASY WAYS 

Elizabeth T. Capen, Boonfon, New Jersey 

The winter of 1976 was the worst we had ever had in about thirty years of 
daffodil growing in New Jersey. 

Among other losses, we discovered that twenty of twenty-one hybrid tazettas 
in our test plots did not show at all. (Lone survivor—Highfield Beauty.) However, 
on our landscaped hillside, benefitting from the upward draft of warmth, heavy 
mulch, and protection from overhead trees, the same cultivars did well, and by 
1978, all the patches and drifts there had fully recovered. 

However, I hesitated to replant in the obviously rotted spots in our test beds. 1 
dug and discarded remains, but more treatment seemed advisable before 
replanting. I thought formaldehyde might be the answer, although I knew opinions 
differed as to its value. Valuable to dafs or not, formaldehyde is not cheap, and this 
was to be a very "spot" treatment. 

So, remembering how useful big cans are in tropic gardening, where they 
completely replace clay pots for everything, I cut ends from twenty two-quart 
cans, placed carefully; doused with 10% formalin; and covered tightly with sheets 
of plastic. 

It worked. 1 have gradually been replacing the lost twenty. There is, of course, 
not much new in this class, and we need the old ones—not so much to test, as to 
illustrate the type. 

In 1978, our problem was different. It was the turn of the trumpets in the Test 
Garden to be lifted and reshuffled, that is: retired or returned (because still a 
standard against which to judge), with excess grown on, landscaped, or discarded. 
There were about 150 trumpets involved, and some of this area had been testing 
trumpets since 1957, this being the third complete replanting. 

It did seem that we were pushing our luck to return once more the most 
expensive newest we could afford to soil that might destroy them. We knew, of 
course, that such fanciers as Carey Quinn, Charlie Meehan, and Harry Tuggle, 
among the prime movers in originating the ADS, all grew in quite small plots, and 
all used Dowfume to keep their soil clean. I bought some, but although a chemistry 
major, used to handling poisons in the laboratory, I was hesitant to begin the 
elaborate sterilizing procedure outdoors. It is one thing handling dangerous 
chemicals in a laboratory and something else with limited equipment and large 
quantities outside. 

Further, the bulbs, as a whole, were so great, it seemed unreasonable to 
subject these areas to a massive chemical treatment, for a few. 

However, we found some disappearances, especially among the pale yellow 
and reverse types. 

So, guided by my bloom count records, when something disappeared, we 
marked the spot, not mixing with adjoining soil. Then, seeking help from daffodil 
publications, I found many experts used formaldehyde, in spite of the 
controversy—some as a bulb dip, some as a drench. 

As I could find no recommended formula in ADS or RHS literature, I turned to 
our County Agent, who claims no experience with dafs but lots with “problems." 
Mr. Klotz advised the proportion 1/50 (that is a pint of formalin to fifty pints of 
water). His recommendation for application of this is two quarts a square foot. As 
most new bulbs would not span six inches square, a pint of this dilution should 
service twenty five to fifty locations. I followed his suggestions, and as 1 could find 
no directions in any of our literature, 1 thought other fanciers might be interested. 
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As with the tazettas before, I was dealing with spot, rather than mass, 
application, so again I turned to the V-8 cans. But, here I add our own little variant. 
Try dosing through an open-ended can and replacing immediately with a closed- 
end one. We liked this way the best. 

The important thing: again, it worked. There was no bulb loss in any spot where 
a trumpet had disappeared prior to our lifting the lot. 

1 have asked Carl Klotz to add his comments, as 1 used his recommendations 
successfully. 

Mr. Klotz replied, “I reviewed the article with our Pathology Specialist. We 
believe your statement and directions are correct.” 


HERE AND THERE 

Newsletters have come from various regions in the past two months complete 
with show reports. By now bulbs will have been dug and plans are being made 
either for replanting or discarding to make room for new purchases. Discards are 
always welcomed by friends, neighbors, or those holding bulb sales. Test garden 
chairman, Ruth Pardue, can often find homes for bulbs—but do write her before 
you send the bulbs. 

From the Midwest Region comes news of the formation of the Kingwood 
Daffodil Society. The organizational meeting was held on May 1 in conjunction 
with Kingwood’s spring flower show. Thirty-two people joined that day. President 
of the group is Charles Applegate, who was instrumental in getting the society 
started. Next meeting is scheduled for September 25 at Kingwood Center, 
Mansfield, Ohio. A covered dish luncheon, bulb sale, and a program on planting 
and general culture are planned. At the May 1 show, Bill Schrader won Best of 
Show—Daffodils with Green Gold, with Charles Applegate’s Highlite a close 
second. 

Keith and Shirley Robinson from Bentley, Western Australia, wrote that they 
flowered a Grand Monarque 8 W-Y with twenty-six florets on the stem. They 
wonder if anyone has had one as big or bigger. It was champion bloom of its 
section, and created quite a stir. 

From South Carolina comes the sad news of the death of Ben Robertson. Mr. 
Robertson had served as second vice president of the Society from 1970-72. Our 
sincere sympathies to Mrs. Robertson. 


PEONIES, Queen of Flowers 

Spectacular beauty, fragrant, endurance unlimited, practically a 
permanent perennial. Excellent for use in landscape as an accent plant 
during blooming season, foliage decorative until hard frost. Peonies — 
a permanent investment — will bloom for years. 

Join the American Peony Society 
Dues $7.50, paid annually. Bulletin published 
quarterly. Send for list of publications. 

AMERICAN PEONY SOCIETY 
250 Interlachen Road, Hopkins, Minn. 55343 
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ULSTER DIARY-1982 

Mary Lou Gripshover, Franklin, Tennessee 
Photos by the Author 

Ireland in the spring! What more could a daffodil lover ask? It had been a 
smooth crossing from Stranraer to Lame across the North Channel, and now, as 
the Ulster coast drew near, I looked with anticipation to the next two and a half 
weeks, with visits to four daffodil shows, famous gardens, and friends. 

The drive from Larne to Omagh passed quickly and provided ample 
opportunity to enjoy the Ulster countryside. Arriving at Duncans,* which was to be 
my home-away-from-home, I was warmly greeted by Betty Duncan. The Duncans’ 
modern home sits on a beautifully landscaped lot which gives ample testimony to 
one of Brian’s hobbies—landscape design. Brian’s selected seedlings are grown 
here in a plot in the front yard protected by hedges, as well as in th back of the 
house. Further protection is given by means of fabric stretched around the sides 
and tops of the beds. It was fun to go up and down the rows with Brian, recording 
his comments in his seedling book. Noted here were Regal Bliss 2 W-GWW, 
Sportsman 2 Y-R, Silvermere 2 W-W, and several pink 6s, including Urchin 6 W-P. 

Next day Brian and I set off in beautiful weather for Hillsborough, the first of the 
four shows I would attend. Here I had my first opportunity to meet Willie Toal (who 
had been a friend of both Guy Wilson and Lionel Richardson), Bob Sterling, Sam 
Bankhead, and other Northern Ireland Daffodil Group members. 1 was invited to 
join Willie, Bob, and Brian on one of the judging panels. Though small, the show 
had flowers of high quality, Kate Reade won the twelve-bloom class, and Sandy 
McCabe had best bloom with Lancelot, just beating a White Star of Kate’s. 


The main stocks of Rathowen bulbs. 
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Returning to Omagh, we went to Clarke and Roseanna Campbells where the 
main stocks of Rathowen bulbs are grown. The view from the bottom of the hill is a 
sight not soon to be forgotten! It seemed the daffodils stretched to the sky. Also at 
Clarke’s are the seedlings blooming for the first time. Selected cultivars are dug 
and taken to Brian's for further evaluation. 

A lot of pink doubles are turning up in the seedling beds, and as to be expected, 
there are a lot of pink cyclamineus hybrids. There were good blooms from 
Camelot * Golden Joy and some excellent orange-petalied flowers which were 
holding the petal color. 

At midweek we left the warm weather behind and journied to Broughshane for 
a visit to Kate and Robin Reade. Their home, Carncaim Lodge, dates back to the 
17th century; and like many an American before me, I found the kitchen with its big 
Aga stove the favorite spot in the house because it was the warmest! The daffodils 
here are grown in the shadow of Slemish Mountain. I’m told Slemish is a good 
weather forecaster if you can see the mountain, it’s going to rain soon, and if you 
can’t see it, it’s already raining! New seedlings are grown in a protected area near 
the house, and selected seedlings are grown into sizeable stocks before naming. In 
the field 1 noted Golden Amber 2 Y O, Loughanmore, a late yellow trumpet; and 
Saturn 3 W GYO. The new Royal Wedding 2 W-GWY was very round with a pale 
yellow rim on the cup. Here, too were the orange petailed Fireraiser and Fireman 
and others still under number. 



Daffodils at Camcairn. 


On Friday, George Tarry, Peter and Lesley Ramsay and their children arrived 
just before Sandy McCabe picked me up to return to Duncans.’ The weather had 
remained warm and dry in Omagh, and fearing the flowers wouldn’t last until the 
Ballymena show, Brian was taking several boxes of flowers to Enniskillen. 

On arrival at Enniskillen, we found Frank and Patricia Harrison busy making 
entries as were Mr. & Mrs. Michael Ward, ADS members from Dublin. While 
entries were being completed, I had an opportunity to walk about the town before 
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joining George Tarry and Peter Ramsay for judging. Brian won the nine-bloom 
class with a collection that had good Sportsman, Birkdale, and Smokey Bear along 
with Doctor Hugh, a large and smooth 3 W GOO, which was selected as best 
bloom in show. The Harrisons had brought some beautiful, small green-eyed 
seedlings—for which they are well known—as well as some lovely poeticus 
seedlings which would give the classification purists some problems. 



Brian Duncan's winning collection included (top) seedling, Doctor Hugh (best bloom m 
show), seedling; (middle) Birkdale, Smokey Bear, High Society; (bottom) Sportsman, D-279, 
and D425. 






On Sunday evening Brian and [ drove east to the home of Frank and Patricia 
Harrison on the shores of Strangford Lough. From their home high on the hill, the 
view over the lough with its myriad small islands is entrancing. Next day, while 
Brian attended to dairy business in Belfast, I went around the seedling beds with 
Frank and Patricia. Everything is grown in the open, unprotected from wind or 
sun, as one of Frank’s criteria is vigor. Frank had some cut blooms in his cold 
house in preparation for the show at Ballymena—such things as Four Ways, Top 
of the Hill, Castlehill, Capisco, and Gransha—all late season jewel like flowers. We 
went to see the Halls’ daffodils at Castle Espie, and peered over the fence into the 
bird sanctuary across the road, where there were many species of waterfowl. The 
drive provided many excellent views of the lough and surrounding countryside. 
Later, Frank drove me into Belfast to meet Brian for the return trip to Omagh. 

Next evening I went with Brian to Ballymena where we met Sandy McCabe at 
the show hall where entries were in progress. When entries were completed, I 
went to stay with Sandy, his wife Mary, and their two girls, Elizabeth and Louise. 
Having heard about Sandy’s family on his trips to our country, I was pleased to 
meet them personally. 



Bob Sterling, Sam Bankhead, Elizabeth, Louise, and Sandy McCabe at the Ballymena show. 


Next morning we arrived at the exhibit hall early enough for Sandy to complete 
a last minute check on his flowers before judging began. This time I would be 
joining Peter Ramsay and Willie Toal in judging. The Ballymena show this year was 
host to the Championship of Ireland. The class calls for twelve cultivars, one 
bloom each, from at least three divisions. The winner receives the Richardson 
Trophy and a Marie Bozievich painting. Competition was very close, and Brian 
emerged victorious by a slim margin. Most of his flowers were numbered 
seedlings, along with Doctor Hugh, High Society, Smokey Bear, and Fonteyn. His 
Doctor Hugh from this group was again chosen best bloom in show. Kate’s second 
place entry included Shanes Castle, Royal Wedding, Bunclody, and Cool Crystal. 
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Brian Duncan’s winning Championship of Ireland Collection included (top) D 651, D-598, D 
425, D 675. (middle) High Society, D 555, Doctor Hugh, D 614; (bottom) Smokey Bear, D 
365, D525, and Fonteyn 



Kate Reade m second place included :top) Oykel, Cool Crystal, (next two not recorded); 
(middle) Tanera, seedling, Achduart. Northern Light, (bottom) Royal Regiment, Shanes 
Castle. Royal Wedding, and Bunclody 
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Left, Doctor Hugh, Best of Show in Enniskillen and Ballymena; right, Kate Reade’s 
American-bred collection in Ballymena. 


The Royal Mail Trophy is offered for three each of six cultivars, Ulster raised. 
Again it was very close, but this time Kate was the winner, including in her set 
Saturn, Loughanmore, Polar Circle, and Pale Sunshine; while Brian in second 
place included blooms of High Society, Pink Pageant, and Doctor Hugh. The 
Roese Bowl for five American-bred also went to Kate who included Daydream, 
Cool Crystal, and Silken Sails in her collection. It was my privilege to present the 
awards later that afternoon at the official opening of the show. 

Sandy had determined that 1 should see more than daffodils on my visit to 
Ulster, so next day, though the weather was uncooperative, accompanied by Tom 
Bloomer originator of those beautiful whites, White Star, Silent Valley, White 
Majesty,and others—we set off for the Guy Wilson Memorial Garden at 
Coleraine. The garden is lovely, indeed, with daffodils growing happily with all 
manner of other plants. The commemorative tree planted by our Executive 
Director at the World Convention in 1979 was growing beautifully. The drive along 
the Antrim coast road provided vistas of cliffs dropping to the sea with small 
villages nestled at their feet, islands shrouded in mists, and waves crashing against 
the shore. To climax the day, we drove up to the house in which Guy Wilson had 
lived. Though the lady said it looked different now than when Mr. Wilson lived 
there, one could imagine what it looked like when Guy and his daffodils were there. 
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Kate Reade’s winning Royal Mail collection included Hop) unrecorded. Pale Sunshine; 
(middle) Loughanmore, Polar Circle; (bottom) 2 3 7). and Saturn. (Sorry about the 
“unrecorded." The names were supposed to show in the slide 1 ) 
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In second place, Brian Duncan included (top) High Society, Doctor Hugh, (middle) D-425, D 
555, (bottom) Pink Pageant, and D-7I4. 
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The Knockan. home of Guy Wilson. 
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Next day, after some shopping in Ballymena with Mary, we set off again for 
Duncans’ (Like the proverbial bad penny, I kept turning up!) where the Ramsays 
were also houseguests. The flowers were going over fast, as the warm weather had 
continued in Omagh—until the morning of the show when Brian loaded flowers 
into the car in betwen snow squalls! Tom Bloomer and George Tarry were my 
judging partners in Omagh, where Kate won the twelve-bloom class with good 
blooms of Northern Light, Pale Sunshine, Polar Circle, Royal Wedding, and 
Oykel, which was judged best bloom in show. In second place, Brian had included 
Derg Valley, Roseate Term, Doctor Hugh, and Bright Spark. As at Ballymena, 
Kate won the American-bred class, this time including Cool Crystal, Aircastle, 
April Charm, Symphonette, and Daydream. Brian won the class for six Ulster 
raised with Derg Valley, Rivendell, Doctor Hugh, and seedlings. Best bloom 
awards are given in Divisions 14, and any other division, and best seedling. 
Awards went to Rathowen for Drumragh 1 Y-Y; High Society 2 W GYP; and 
Hexameter 9 W-YYR, any other division; to Carncairn for Oykel 3 W-Y, and to 
Sandy McCabe for Unique 4 W-Y. Best unregistered seedling award went to 
Carncairn for a pink and white flower whose number I failed to record. 



Kate Reade’s winning collection in Omagh included (top) Northern Light, Oykel (best bloom 
in show), Aircastle, Saturn, (middle) Daydream, W17/8, Royal Wedding, Rockall, (bottom) 
Polar Circle, Pale Sunshine, R3626, and Bunclody. 
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George Tarry and Michael Ward at the Omagh show 


One feature common to all Ulster shows is the Amateur Championship of 
Ireland Class -one each of six cultivars from at least three divisions. The exhibitor 
who gams the most points in any four shows is declared winner. The unofficial tally 
after the Omagh show indicated that Sandy McCabe was the winner for 1982. 

Very early Monday morning, Brian drove me to the Belfast airport for my flight 
home Many thoughts and memories filled my mind on the long flight. Memories of 
a beautiful country , and yes, memories of flowers. They were, after all, the reason 
lor the trip Or were they? Long after the flowers I saw fade from the catalogues to 
make room for ever newer cultivars, it will be the people I remember—their 
hospitality at shows and in their homes, their warmth and friendliness. It was the 
seeing of old friends and the making of new ones that made the trip so 
memorable—and that is what makes daffodil growing such fun! 


HEME ROC ALLIS (Dayiilies) 

Enjoy this wonderful flower when your daffodil season is 
finished Its long bloom season will greatly expand your 
garden enjoymem. 

Constant improvements in color, size, form and habits in¬ 
sure rapid growth of interest in this tine plant 

Four colorful journals a year filled*with informative data 
on varieties, culture, performance and progress. Many 
Round Robins open to participation 

ONLY $12.50 PER YEAR 
Join THE AMERICAN HEMEROCALLIS SOCIETY 

Joan D, Senior, Secretary DeQueen, Arkansas 71832 
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CHARLES H. MUELLER 
Bulb Specialist 

River Road, New Hope, Pa. 18938 

WORLD’S FINEST BULBS 

VIS1I OUR SPRING DISPLAY — a living catalogue, 
open to the public from April 1 to May 25. It contains 
more than 1,200 varieties of spring-flowering bulbs from 
which to select and order your bulbs for fall planting. 
Blooming times range from the earliest Snowdrops, 
through Hyacinths, Daffodils and Tulips, to the last 
Wood Hyacinths. 

TULIPS include newest Dutch hybrids, some of which 
can be seen only here, 

DAFFODILS include best Dutch, English, Irish and 
West Coast varieties, 

Write for Special Daffodil Offer or Fall Folder. 
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SERVICES AND SUPPLIES 


Slide Sets: 

1. Show Winners 

2. Symposium Favorites 

3. Novelties and Newer Varieties 

4. Daffodil Primer (Garden Club 
Special) 


5. Miniatures 

6. Daffodils in Britain 

7. Species and Wild Forms 

8. Classification and Color Coding 

9. Poeticus Daffodils in Present Day 


Gardens 

Slide rental $7.50 per set to ADS members, $15.00, non-members. Confirm 
dates well in advance. Address all correspondence concerning slides to: 

Mrs. Hubert Bourne, 1052 Shadyhill Drive, Columbus, Ohio 43221 


614-457-4526 


Membership application forms. No charge. 

ITEMS FOR SALE 


Daffodil Pin (tie back, pin back, or ring back)................... - $ 7.50 

Daffodils to Show and Grow, 1980 ...... 4.00 

Peter Barr’s Catalog, 1884 (Reprint)... 2.00 

Handbook for Growing, Exhibiting, and Judging Daffodils, 1961....... 3.50 

The Daffodil Handbook, 1966..Paper Cover, $4.50; Cloth 8.00 

Print out of Daffodil Data Bank ..... $15.00; with binder $20.00 

Set of at least 15 numbers of Daffodil Journal (no choice).. 7.50 

Single copies of Daffodil Journal...... 2.00 

Journal Binders, $7.50 East of the Mississippi $8.50 Canada and 

West of the Mississippi, $10.00 Overseas... 
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Show Entry Cards - Large 500 for $13.50; 1000 for $24.00 

Miniature - 250 for $7.50; 500 for $12.50 

Daffodils in Ireland... $ 5.00 

RHS Yearbook, Daffodils, 1972, ’73, 75, 76, 77, 78, 79 ... 4.25 

RHS Yearbook, Daffodils, 1980-81, 1981-82...... 5 .QQ 

Older RHS Yearbooks on Daffodils (as copies become available.) 

Write for years on hand with prices. 


Make checks payable to American Daffodil Society, Inc. Prices include postage. 
Correspondence is invited concerning out-of-print publications on daffodils. Copies of these 
are sometimes available or names will be placed on want list. 

AMERICAN DAFFODIL SOCIETY, INC. 


Tyner, N.C. 27980 


Tel. (919)221-8388 
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THE COVER PHOTO 

is of Rockall (Richardson, 1955), which won best bloom in show award 
for Clive Postles at the Sheffield Crysanthemum Society’s first daffodil 
show on April 25. Photograph by John Davenport, 


A FIRST SHOW 

The Sheffield Chrysanthemum Society Daffodil Show, April 25, 1982 
Don Barnes, Sheffield, England 

For many years the Sheffield Chrysanthemum Society has encouraged the 
showing of garden produce (flowers and vegetables), not only chrysanthemums, 
and over the last two years members have shown some interest in daffodils. Such 
was the interest and enthusiasm that it was decided to hold a first daffodil show in 
1982. 

The Committee put their faith in me to act as Show Secretary and with help and 
encouragement from many people, especially the very active President (Sam 
Vinter), planning started in August, 1981. 

In spite of the disastrous weather in April, 1981, it was decided to take the risk 
of holding the show in April, 1982, on the Sunday following the Harrogate Spring 
Show. This day would hopefully have the advantage that there are very few shows 
on a Sunday, and hence exhibitors might welcome the extra chance of staging 
blooms; also those exhibitors who had timed their blooms for Harrogate might still 
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have some blooms fit to show on the Sunday. It would also give us the chance to 
stage blooms for decorative effect by salvaging blooms from Harrogate. This 
would help to publicize the daffodil in an area which had been left out of daffodil 
activities for a number of years. 

The horticultural trade, including a number of daffodil suppliers such as Dan 
duPlessis, Barbara Abel Smith, Brian Duncan, Broadleigh, and Bloms, offered 
support through prizes for various classes. The Daffodil Society made medals and 
diplomas available as the attraction for the top exhibitors. Tongue-in-cheek, Bill 
Ticknor was contacted, and we were delighted to have ADS support through the 
Red-White-and-Blue Ribbon and the White Ribbon. 

We wanted to try a range of classes, both open and restricted to members of 
the Chrysanthemum Society. Eventually we limited ourselves to twenty-one 
classes ranging from the Chempak Sheffield Open Championship (twelve 
cuitivars from four divisions) through to one bloom of any cultivar (restricted to 
novices). At least we had variety to make it look interesting for the public that we 
expected to visit the show. We also had a greater proportion of classes calling for 
three blooms staged in one vase than is usual at U.K. shows as we would only have 
a limited number of vases that could be used. 

We had a lot of cooperation from the local council’s Parks Department. This 
meant that the show was to be held in the local Botanical Gardens as part of the 
educational program which is actively pursued by the Curator (Don Williams). 
This event would hopefully encourage people to look at other plants in the gardens 
and in particular the wide range of daffodil cuitivars which have been planted over 
many years. In fact the Daffodil Society’s Northern Group had supplied daffodil 
cuitivars in 1980 and 1981 as the beginnings of a Memorial to Fred Board who did 
so much for the Daffodil Society. These cuitivars had been planted in a large island 
bed and included a number of cuitivars raised by Fred Board and which were 
named after local places (e.g. Broomhill and Strines). 

Don Williams and Arrol Winning, the Director of the Sheffield Parks 
Department, gave enthusiastic support to the project and we eventually ended up 
with a 40-foot by 20-foot tent filled with purpose-built three-tier staging which was 
to be covered with black material to display the blooms to best advantage. 

On the Friday evening the staging looked deserted and I was getting more and 
more concerned that its vast expanse would not be filled with blooms. 

However, on the Sunday morning staging commenced at 7:30 and exhibitors 
were there in force with some really super quality blooms to fill the staging. In fact 
life got so hectic for me as Show Secretary and advisor to Chrysanthemum 
Society members who had turned up with their blooms, that instead of staging my 
eighty blooms I could only manage to get thirty blooms into vases and on the 
staging. (Needless to say that none of them except my beloved American cuitivars 
had been properly dressed.) 

When the tent was cleared for judging it looked really impressive. 

The Chempak Sheffield Open Championship had six magnificent entries and a 
very wide range of cuitivars. It was a very tight contest between Ivor Fox (Leeds) 
and Clive Postles (Worcester) who are both exhibitors of national repute. Clive’s 
entry was placed first and included Gold Convention (Best Bloom, Division 1), 
Unique (Best Bloom, Division 4) and Rockall (Best Bloom, Division 3, and overall 
Best Bloom). Ivor’s second placed exhibit included Dailmanach (Best Bloom, 
Division 2) and notable examples of Balvenie, Amber Castle, and Panache. Jan 
Dalton, another nationally respected exhibitor, was third and included good 
examples of Yellow Idol and Rockall, Fourth place w&nt to Richard Smales, a 
recent convert to daffodils, who included a nice bloom of Downpatrick. 
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The class for three vases of three blooms was also well supported Clive Postles 
was again the winner with beautifully matched sets of flowers. His vase of the 
seedling 1-27-67 (a sister seedling to Cairn Toul that Clive purchased from John 
Lea in 1977 and which is remarkably consistent) was close to perfection and won 
the ADS White Ribbon as the Best Vase of three blooms in the Show. Jan Dalton 
was second with Newcastle being his best vase, and in third place was Ivor Fox 
with a fine vase of Misty Glen in his set. 



Lea 1-27-67, Best Vase of Three JOHN davenport 

The remaining collection classes called for their three blooms to be staged in 
one vase. The class for one bloom from each of the Divisions 1, 2 and 3 looked 
delightful. Doctor Hugh, Gold Convention, and Misty Glen made an impressive 
set of blooms and gained the first prize for Clive Postles; however, each of the 
other six entries was worthy of a place on any showbench. Three blooms selected 
from Divisions 5, 6, 7 and/or 8 had some delightful entries and the class was well 
won by Jan Dalton’s vase of Liberty Bells, Silver Chimes, and Grand Monarque. 

The class calling for three distinct cultivars with pink in the corona (again in one 
vase) created a lot of interest from the public who had the chance to see what 
they regard as novelties. The class was well supported with seven entries and there 
were fourteen different cultivars to show the wide range of pinks now available. 
Highland Wedding, Passionale, and Rainbow shown by Jan Dalton just took first 
place from Ivor Fox’s set which included another fine bloom of Dailmanach. 

The class for the ADS Red-White-and-Blue Ribbon also called for the five stems 
to be staged in one vase. The class created a lot of interest and a number of 
exhibitors had, perhaps for the first time, realized that they do grow American- 
raised cultivars. The five entries were of a good standard and I think that I was 
extremely lucky that my entry was placed first with Spun Honey and Seraph being 
very good. 
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The open single bloom classes were well supported, with the class for one 
bloom from Division 2 being particularly well contested. Clive Fostles’s Misty Glen 
was only just first from a good Danes Balk shown by Jack Heeles who is continuing 
to make significant progress as an exhibitor. The Division 4 class was a contest 
between three good blooms of Unique and was a further demonstration of its 
remarkable ability to produce show quality blooms. The order was Clive Postles, 
Jan Dalton, and Ivor Fox. 

There was also good support for the classes restricted to members of the 
Chrysanthemum Society. Although all the classes were restricted to cultivars that 
could be purchased for less than one pound (approximately $1.80) there were 
some very reliable and interesting cultivars used by the exhibitors. The main 
honors went to Arrol Winning (four firsts) and Sam Vinter (best vase of three 
blooms in the section) with the other awards being shared by a number of 
members. 

On the day we were very fortunate. The sun shone for the whole day and 
because of some very good publicity on the local radio station the public turned up 
in large numbers throughout the day. In fact the whole day was so popular that 
people were queuing to get into the tent to see the flowers. To many people it was 
their first experience of modern exhibition daffodils and they found it fascinating. 

However, without the support of all of the exhibitors who had brought some 
really super flowers to Sheffield the show could not have taken place. They all must 
be thanked for their support. 

It was hard work but seeing the delight of the visitors to the show made all of the 
effort seem worthwhile and in a small way it has certainly brought the daffodil to 
the attention of many people who had previously thought that all daffodils are 
yellow. 

The local newspaper carried an article about the show with the headline “Daft 
about Daffs.” Perhaps I am, but it is nice to know that 1 am not alone and that so 
many people, including the ADS, were prepared to contribute towards making our 
first show such a success. 


BULLETIN BOARD 


CALL OF THE ANNUAL MEETING 

The annual meeting of the American Daffodil Society, Incorporated, will be 
held on Thursday, April 7,1983, at the Fort Magruder Inn, Williamsburg, Virginia, 
for the following purposes: 

1) for the election of officers and directors as provided by the By-Laws 

2) to take action and transact any other business which may properly and 
lawfully come before the meeting. 

By order of the Board of Directors 
Kathryn S. Andersen, Secretary 


PHOTOGRAPHY CHAIRMAN APPOINTED 

At the fall Board meeting in Minneapolis, Mrs. Kelly Shryoc, Fort Worth, 
Texas, was appointed chairman of the Photography Committee. All 
correspondence concerning slide programs should be' addressed to her at 2933 
Owenwood Drive, Fort Worth, Texas 76109. 
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JUDGING SCHOOLS 


ADS Juding School I will be held on March 19,1983, in Hernando, Mississippi. 
For further information contact Miss Leslie Anderson, Rt. 3, 2302 Byhalia Rd., 
Hernando, MS 38632. 

ADS Juding School III will be held in Conway, Arkansas, on March 25,1983. 
Information about the course registration may be obtained from Mrs. Volta 
Anders, 1628 Maul Road N.W., Camden, AR 71701. Prospective judges may take 
Course III as their first course if desired. 

A refresher course is scheduled to be held at the ADS convention in 
Williamsburg in April, 1983. For information contact Mrs. Raymond W. Lewis, 
P.O. Box 192, North, VA 23128, who will collect an appropriate fee from those 
taking the refresher for credit. 

The Handbook for Growing, Exhibiting, and Judging Daffodils is the text for all 
courses. 

—Mrs MERTON YERGER, Chairman, Judging Schools 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, AND CIRCULATION 

(Act of August 12, 1970; Section 3685, Title 39, United States Code.) 

Date of Filing: October 8, 1982. The Daffodil Journal is published quarterly at Rt. 1, Box 
152, Tyner, NC 27980, with general business offices of the publisher at the same address. 
The name and address of the Publisher is American Daffodil Society, Inc., Rt. 1, Box 152, 
Tyner, NC 27980; Editor, Mrs. Paul Gripshover, Rt. 3, 1206 Natchez Road, Franklin, TN 
37064; Chairman of Publications, Mrs. Robert Cartwright, 1216 Goodloe Drive, Nashville, 
TN 37215. 

Owner of the publication is American Daffodil Society, Inc. There are no bondholders, 
stockholders, or mortgagees. 

Total number of copies printed (average for preceding 12 months), 1630; paid circulation, 
1407; sales through agents or dealers, none; free distribution, 74; total number of copies 
distributed, 1481. Total number of copies printed (single issue nearest to filing date), 1650; 
paid circulation, 1446; sales through agents or dealers, none; free distribution, 81; total 
number of copies distributed, 1527. 1 certify that the statements made by me above are 
correct and complete, 

—Mary Louise Gripshover 


CLASSIFICATION CHANGES 

Please change the color coding on the following cultivars in DTS&G. 

St. Agnes from 8 W-W to 8 W-O 
Golden Amber from 2 Y-ORR to 2 Y-O 
Crown Royalist from 2 W-YOO to 2 W -YYO 

A candidate for the Approved List of Miniatures is Wag-The-Chief registered 
by Mrs. M.S. Yerger. Its color code is 9 W-GYR. 

Will those who grow Lynette Sholl (3 W-OOR) and Mrs. David Calvert (3 W- 
GRR) let me know how they bloom for them. 

I wish to thank all the members who have corresponded with me regarding 
classification. It is only with your help that the Data Bank and DTS&G can be 
corrected. 

AMY Cole Anthony, Qassr/icafion Chairman 
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COMING EVENTS 


April 7-9, 1983 

April 2-10, 1983 
April 9, 1983 

April 10, 1983 
April 19-20, 1983 

April 26 or 27, 1983 
April 28-30, 1983 
April 30, 1983 

October 1, 1983 
April 5-7, 1984 
September, 1984 


ADS Convention, Williamsburg, Virginia 

Daffodil Festival, Fiftieth Year, Puyallup Valley, Washington 
Grand Floral Street Parade, Tacoma-Puyallup-Sumner, 
Washington 

Marine Parade, Tacoma, Washington 

RHS Daffodil Show, London, England 

Ballymena Show, Northern Ireland 

Daffodil Show, Harrogate, England 

Omagh Show, Northern Ireland 

ADS Fall Board Meeting, Paducah, Kentucky 

ADS Convention, Portland, Oregon 

Third World Daffodil Convention, Hamilton, 

New Zealand 


ADVANCE NOTICE 

The American Daffodil Society (ADS) has available a limited number of one- 
year grants to promote research on the biology of Narcissus and to advance 
cultural techniques of that group of plants. Preference will be given to pilot projects 
that will allow the recipient to apply to other agencies for additional funding or 
student projects that can be accomplished within a short period of time. Other 
proposals will also be entertained. The amount of money available per grant is less 
than $600. 

The proposal should contain a summary page that describes the project, in less 
than one-half page, in terms understandable by the general layman. A budget page 
should also be submitted. The name, rank, and address of person in the institution 
to whom funds should be sent must be added to the summary page. 

The proposal itself should be brief and address: 

1. the problem to be investigated 

2. methods to be applied 

3. controls 

4. how data will be analyzed 

5. how this study will advance the biology or horticulture of Narcissus. 

Proposals should be typed on one side of 8^” x 11” bond and submitted in 

triplicate. Proposals should be postmarked no later than March 1, 1983, and 
addressed to Prof. H. Koopowitz, UCI Arboretum, Biological Sciences, University 
of California, Irvine, CA 92717. Successful applicants will be informed by July 15 
for funding to start September I. 


A SOURCE FOR MINIATURES? 

Mr. James Wells has just returned from a bulb gathering expedition to Britain 
with a substantial collection of Blanchard bulbs—hybrids and species—and will 
report on his trip and his future plans in the March issue. He has been asked to 
serve as liason between Mr. Blanchard and U.S. miniature enthusiasts in hopes of 
making the Blanchard bulbs available on a limited basis, Sound intriguing? Anyone 
interested should contact Mr. Wells at 470 Nut Swamp Rd., Red Bank, New Jersey 
07701. 
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REMINDER 


With show season approaching, judges are reminded that distinction is not a 
quality to be considered when judging seedlings for the Rose and Miniature Rose 
Ribbons or for the Grant and Amy Mitsch Trophy or the John and Betty Larus 
Award. They need not be improvements over cultivars already in commerce. The 
only requirement is that they score at least 90 points. Sometimes we judges tend to 
think that the top awards must be really outstanding, but again, the requirement is 
90 points. As the Handbook for Growing, Exhibiting, and Judging Daffodils says, 
“Experience, knowledge, courage, tact and a sense of fairness to the exhibitor and 
to other judges are all important qualities of a good judge.” fEmphasis added] 
Maybe we all need to be reminded of that every now and then. 


FROM THE EDITOR’S DESK 

This is the second issue of the Journal being printed—for economic reasons— 
by our new printer. You may notice two kinds of type, as we are using some copy 
set by our previous printer as well. Hopefully this will all be used in this issue, 

A current roster is also printed in this issue—placed in the center so those who 
wish may remove it. The Board voted to include the roster in the Journal rather 
than issue a separate roster —again as an economy measure. 

This issue also marks the official debut of Frances Armstrong, Rt. 5, Box 26, 
Covington, VA 24426, as author of the "Beginners’ Corner” column. Anyone with 
questions should send them to her—I know she'll get the answers for you. 

This seems as good a place as any to reiterate that all members are entitled to a 
copy of the Journo/ in good condition. If you receive a bad or damaged copy, write 
the Executive Director for a replacement, as all extra copies are forwarded to him 
after I complete the bulk mailing. 


SANTA CLAUS IS COMING! 

If the jolly old man needs an assist from you, look at the back page of this 
Journal. The only new item is the Royal Horticultural Society’s Yearbook, 
Daffodils, 1982 83. This famous annual publication is sort of the “horse’s mouth” in 
telling of daffodil news. It has a worldwide coverage of daffodil events but its 
information is largely that of Narcissus in the British Isles. That is reasonable 
enough as that is where Brian Duncan and John Lea and many others, up and 
coming, are doing great things with daffodils. The price remains the same this year 
at $5.00. The Executive Director has been informed that he should soon have 
them in hand. 

For those of you who are new members, we have some remarkable “old" items 
for sale. Chief of these is the superb Daffodil Handbook prepared by the American 
Daffodil Society, published by the American Horticultural Society, and sold, now, 
only by our Society. The stock is dwindling. There is less than one box left of the 
hardback, bound, copies. When they are gone, only occasional second hand 
copies or paper back copies (of which we have plenty) will be available. The bound 
copies now sell for $8.00. They are going, going, -—! 

A neat gift, for a man or a woman, is the beautiful ADS pin designed by Marie 
Bozievich. It is bound to please. 

The Executive Director will try to play Santa and send out the gifts by return 
mail if at all possible. 
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ADDITIONAL SHOW AWARDS 


Several awards were inadvertently omitted from the report of the 1982 daffodil 
shows which appeared in the September issue of the Journal. The list of Silver 
Ribbon winners should have included the name of Peggy Macneale, who won her 
ribbon at the Cincinnati show; and the summary of Purple Ribbon winners should 
have made mention of the fact that Meg Yerger won that award with a collection of 
poets at the Wilmington show. Her collection included Cantabile, Campion, 
Chesterton, Bon Bon, and Cantata. Meg’s Miniature Rose Ribbons went to sister 
Seedlings—75H-2-1 in Baltimore and 75H-1-1 in Wilmington. 

At the Illinois State Show in Eldorado, Mrs. Clyde Cox was the winner of the 
Gold Ribbon with Charity May; the White Ribbon with Bethany; the R-W-B; the 
Lavender; and the Purple Ribbon with a collection from Division 6. Mrs. Glen 
Sands won the Miniature White Ribbon, Glen Sands won the Silver Ribbon, and 
Zane Sands won the Junior Award with Tudor Minstrel. 

We regret the omissions, and offer our apologies to the winners. 

WHERE CAN I GET. . .? 

Narcissus perfume Bill Welch, Garzas Road, 

Carmel Valley, CA 93924 


1983 DAFFODIL SHOW DATES 

Mrs Hubert Bourne, Awards Chairman 

The following is an incomplete list of show dates. If you desire your show to be 

listed in the March Journal please send the information to the Awards Chairman, 

1052 ShadyhilJ Dr., Columbus, OH 43221, by January 1, 1983. 

March 5-6—Corona del Mar, California. Southern California Daffodil Society and 
the Sherman Foundation at the Sherman Gardens, 2647 East Pacific Coast 
Hwy. Information: Miss Helen Grier, 4671 Palm Ave., Yorba Linda, CA92686; 
or Mrs. Nancy Cameron, 410 S. Paseo Estrella, Anaheim Hills, CA 92807. 

March 12—Clinton, Mississippi. Central Mississippi Daffodil Society at the Vesper 
Room, B. C. Rogers Student Center, Mississippi College. Information: Dr. 
Ted Snazelle, 418 McDonald Drive, Clinton, MS 39056. 

March 12-13—Ross, California. Pacific Regional. Northern California Daffodil 
Society at the Marin Art and Garden Center, Sir Francis Drake Blvd. Infor¬ 
mation: Mrs. Joseph Allison, 130 Bryce Canyon Road, San Rafael, CA 94903. 

March 18-19—Dallas, Texas. Texas Daffodil Society at the Dallas Civic Garden 
Center. Information: Mrs. Kelly Shryoc, 2933 Owen wood Drive, Fort Worth, 
TX 76109. 

March 19-20—Fortuna, California. The Fortuna Garden Club at the Fortuna 
Monday Club House, Sixth and Main Sts. Information: Mrs. Christine Kemp, 
P.O. Box 212, Fortuna, CA 95540. 
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March 19-20—LaCanada, California. Southern California Daffodil Society at the 

Descanso Gardens, 1419 Descanso Dr. Information: Jay Pengra, 954 St. 
Katherine Dr,, Flintridge, CA 91011. 


March 22-23—Hot Springs, Arkansas. Arkansas State Show. Arkansas Daffodil 
Society at the Arlington Hotel. Information: Mrs. Jesse Cox, 228 Daffodil 
Lane, Hot Springs, AR 71913. 


March 26-27—Chapel Hill, North Carolina. North Carolina State Show. The 
Chapel Hill-Carrboro Council of Garden Clubs and the North Carolina 
Botanical Garden in the Totten Bldg, of the North Carolina Botanical Gar¬ 
den. Information: Mrs. Everett Wilson, Tenney Circle, Chapel Hill, NC 27514. 


April 2—Princess Anne, Maryland. Somerset County Garden Club at the Pen¬ 
insula Bank of Princess Anne. Information: Mrs. Ralph E. French, Route 1, 
Box 220, Princess Anne, MD 21853. 

April 2-3—Hernando, Mississippi. Mississippi State Show. The Garden Study 
Club of Hernando at the National Guard Armory, McCracken Road. Infor¬ 
mation: Mrs. Edward B. Entrikin, 3065 Holly Springs Road, Hernando, MS 
38632. 

April 2-3—Gloucester, Virginia. Garden Club of Gloucester at the Gloucester 
Intermediate School, Route #17. Information: Mrs. William Masek, Jr., 
Box 947, Gloucester, VA 23061. 

April 7-8—Williamsburg, Virginia. National Show, Tidewater Virginia Daffodil 
Society at the Fort Magruder Inn and Conference Center. Information: Mr. & 
Mrs. H. de Shields Henley, 115 Conifer Road, Newport News, VA 23606. 

April 14—Chillicothe, Ohio. Adena Daffodil Society at the Veterans Admin¬ 
istration Medical Center. Information: Mrs. Betty Beery, 2604 Norman Hill 
Road, Frankfort, OH 45628. 

April 15—Scottsburg, Indiana. Indiana Daffodil Growers South at the Catholic 
Church Parish Hall. Information: Mrs. Verne Trueblood, RFD 3, Box 187A, 
Scottsburg, IN 47170. 


April 16-17— Dayton, Ohio. Midwest Regional. Southwestern Ohio Daffodil 
Society at the Wegerzyn Garden Center, 1301E. Seibenthaler Avenue. Infor¬ 
mation: Mrs. Bette Warner, 106 Beechwood Avenue, Brookville, OH 45309. 

April 16-17—Edgewater, Maryland. London Town Public House and Gardens at 
the London Town Public House and Gardens. Information: Mrs. R, Gamble 
Mann, P.O. Box 176, Edgewater, MD 21037. 


April 16-17—Washington, D.C. Washington Daffodil Society at the National 
Arboretun. Information: Mrs. George D. Watrous, Jr., 5031 Reno Road 
Washington, DC 20008. 
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April 20-21—Baltimore, Maryland. Maryland Daffodil Society at the Brown 
Memorial Presbyterian Church of Woodbrook, Charles and Woodbrook 
Lane. Information; Nancy H. Howard, 309 Chattolanee Hill. Owinqs Mills 
MD 2117. 


April 21—Indianapolis, Indiana. Indiana Daffodil Society at the Meridian Street 
United Methodist Church, 5500 N, Meridian Street. Information: Mrs. 
Charles Moulin, 5662 Broadway, Indianapolis, IN 46220. 

April 22—Wilmington, Delaware. Delaware State Show. Delaware Daffodil 
Society at the St. Albans Episcopal Church, 913 Wilson Road. Information; 
W.R. Mackinney, 535 Woodhaven Road, West Chester, PA 19380. 

April 23-24—Columbus, Ohio. Ohio State Show. Central Ohio Daffodil Society at 
the Upper Arlington Municipal Services Bldg., 3200 Tremont Road. Infor¬ 
mation: Mrs. Hubert Bourne, 1052 Shadyhill Drive, Columbus, OH 43221. 

April 25-26—Nantucket, Massachusetts. Nantucket Garden Club. Information: 
Mrs. Earle Macausland, P.O. Box 298, Nantucket, MA 02554. 


April 26-27—Cleveland, Ohio. Western Reserve Daffodil Society at the Garden 
Center of Greater Cleveland, 11030 East Blvd. Information: Wells Knierim, 
31090 Providence Road, Cleveland, OH 44124. 

April 26-27—Chambersburg, Pennsylvania. Pennsylvania State Show. Chambers¬ 
burg Garden Club at the Recreation Center, South Third Street. Information: 
Mrs. Owen Hartman, 105 Farmington Road, Chambersburg, PA 17201, 

April 27-28—Downingtown, Pennsylvania. Garden Class of the GFWC Woman’s 
Club of Dowingtown, Woman’s Club House, Manor Avenue. Information; 
Mrs. Theodore F. Merkel, 69 Santillo Way, Dowingtown, PA 19335. 

April 30—Rumson, New Jersey. Northeast Regional. New Jersey Daffodil Society. 
Information: Mrs. John Miller, 558 Ridge Road, Fair Haven, NJ 07701. 

April 30—Akron, Ohio. Northeastern Ohio Daffodil Society at the Rolling Acres 
Shopping Mall, 2400 Romig Avenue. Information: Jack Ward, 1743 Lafayette 
Circle, Stow, OH 44224. 

April 30—Mansfield, Ohio. Kingwood Daffodil Society at Kingwood Center, 900 
Park Avenue West. Information: Charles Applegate, c/o Kingwood Center, 
900 Park Avenue West, Mansfield, OH 44906. 

May 14-15—Minneapolis, Minnesota. Central Regional Daffodil Society of 
Minnesota. Information: Mrs. Linda Karnstedt, 1790 Richard Circle, W. St. 
Paul, MN 55118, 


Need a program for your garden club? Rent an ADS slide program. 
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THE EARLY DAFFODIL GARDEN 


Elizabeth T. CapEN, Boonton, New Jersey 
Photos by the Author 

THE BIG SIXES 

As you enjoy, count, encourage, perhaps cross the very earliest, one day, a bit 
warmer, the first Big Six will open, and you will know you are launched on the next 
phase of daffodil gardening, dominated by that marvelous group, sired by the little 
one, once called “the clown of the daffodil world” among other epithets, such as 
“an absurdity which will never be found to exist.” These earlier writers refer, of 
course, to the little N. cyc/am/neus, lost for 250 years, and, fortunately for allot us, 
rediscovered on a Portugese riverbank in 1885, 

As its genes seem to crave both coolness and moisture, it is a pet of ours. As 
with minimus [N. asfuriensis], we plant its progeny south of a rock to hurry them 
along. With them, we sometimes use Pusch/crnia sci//oides libanotica, the dearest 
blue of the several minor bulbs that help to turn just a clump of daffodils into a little 
landscape scene. 

When we needed a place to assemble a collection of the best of the sixes, we 
found a southern slope, backed by a large gneissic accidental that added its 
reflective warmth. We had already used the base of this big rock to give us our 
earliest galanthus (snowdrops), and we had framed the area, which was under 
some oaks, with several trees and shrubs, to protect from northern blasts. 

We have tried a great many of the sixes—in fact, all we could find, but 1 shall 
name only those that have been consistently satisfactory here for many years. 



February Gold and Puschfcinia scilbides /ibonofico 
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First must come February Gold. I had been told that February Gold had been 
hybridized by Jan deGraaff, when a little boy in Holland. Some of us remember 
Jan, not only as an important wholesaler and originator of daffodils, but as a valued 
member of early ADS Boards, on which he served as Commercial Chairman. I did 
not want to spoil a good story by over verification, but I checked with Jan. He 
admitted tagging behind—possibly helping somewhat -Mr. J. vander Wilden,the 
"chef de cultures" of the deGraaff establishment, but he refused to take credit for 
any of the many daffodils this firm launched. 

Still February Gold tops its group, as the one most widely disseminated. We 
have enjoyed it in New Jersey, and also in Connecticut and on Pennobscott Bay, 
Maine, where it is part of our Daffodil Day at the end of May, along with everything 
to late poets. 

1 made one terrible mistake one year wit h February Gol d, and, as this could 
happen to any landscaper with any daffodil, I shall tell you of it now. Once, want ing 
to move an area ahead quickly, I bought from Jan one hundred February Gold. 
Parsimoniously, I split every double nosed bulb in two. Disaster! I quickly learned 
what I am sure all of you know: Never force a double-nosed daffodil bulb in two— 
let it drop apart. Sometimes, you may get away with it. 1 did not. 

A few other yellows have been continuing delight. Classic Charity May is 
always reliable; Garden Princess has earned its reputation as a long bloomer; 
Willet, a strong grower here, actually once went Best in-Show for Dick Kersten, 
New Jersey’s top exhibitor. It is hard to beat these four. 

Among the group of yellow sixes, we have planted many Sci//o siberica Spring 
Beauty. This one is ultramarine, and as a sterile hybrid, it will bloom for several 
weeks and last for many years. 

However, once more there has been an identity problem. Recent purchases 
have included not only different species, but even different genera. 



Willet and Scif/o srherico Spring Beauty 
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There are many scillas, valuable to the spring garden, from the very early Scilla 
siberica in variety to the very late Scilla campanulata and the even later—mid¬ 
summer—S. scilloides. All who have a mole-mice problem will relish them, for their 
identification with the rodent-killer, red squill. 

With this feature in mind, its rodent-killing potential, a few years ago we 
planned a whole series of scilla-muscari pairs, hoping the rodent-killing squill would 
protect the vulnerable muscari. I cannot say that this plan, which quite frankly 
intrigued me, ever came off. Our resident rodents who had already been proved 
immune to arsenic when we tried to inoculate tulips, seemed equally resistant to 
the posion of the squills. 

While the sixes are dominated by yellows, we should not want to miss the 
others. Of the white/yellows, Dove Wings is still our favorite. 

We cannot agree with those who consider Jenny the third great from the brush 
of Mr. Coleman. Jenny has always been tempermental here, while its sibling, the 
illegitimate The Knave, is strong. In London, in 1980,1 asked Mr. Coleman if he 
would not make an honest child of this one, The Knave. As he had no longer any 
stock, I promised to send him some. Sadly, not enough time was left him. Is there 
no way such daffodils as this, and a few others, can be legitimated? 

New colors are coming to this group. One of the prettiest is Kate Reade’s pink 
and white Foundling. This is so popular, as a guaranteed winner in shows—from 
London to'Fodunk—that its price stays up, and as it increases well, Jack loves to 
calculate our assets by counting our blooms. As grown here, I have a reservation. 
It has been blooming in the foliage—of no concern to exhibitors, but disasterous 
in the landscape. I hope it will outgrow this habit. 

Grant Mitsch is giving us red/yellows. Jetfire began a parade, brilliant and 
floriferous, and his Itzim, introduced by Brian Duncan last year, is very bright and 
probably a miniature. A concept seems to prevail that only old proven varieties 
should be used for landscaping. There really is no reason why a little spot in a 
comer cannot provide just as healthy a place for a “novelty" as anyone’s “show 
beds"—and a much prettier one. 


MINIATURE HYBRIDS 

With the Big Sixes, the early miniature hybrids arrive. We find that few people 
are indeifferent to miniatures. Fanciers divide into those who adore them and the 
ones who consider them strictly for the tea party crowd. Some grow them in sterile 
little rows, considering them solely as raw material for more ribbons and silver. To 
find a suitable place for miniatures in the landscape requires obeisance to the 
demands of scale which I hope to explore later. 

We were regular customers of Mr. Gray long before I bought my first miniature 
hybrids. He offered the best selection of species and the largest number of hybrids 
of Divisions 5 through 9 then available, and I like the variation of form. I could never 
visualize a suitable place for miniature hybrids here, either in the borders about the 
house or in the taming of “the hill." 

Then we, with daughter Betsey on her sixteenth birthday, visited Charlie 
Meehan on our return from the Atlanta Convention of 1958. Charlie was not only 
the formulator of our original Symposium, but a fancier and hybridizer of 
miniatures. Betsey, always a pushover for tiny plants, was entranced by the little 
pots of miniatures Charlie had tucked here and there under hedges. So, I bought 
my first hybrid miniatures, potted in clay pots, and sunk in a row in the vegetable 
garden. The winter of *58-’59 was not our kindest. I harvested chards and the 
knowledge that north of the Mason-Dixon line, one sinks pots only to invite 
disaster. 
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At Betsey s behest* I kept trying to find a way to fit these little ones effectively 
into a garden of acres. Obviously, they had to have a place of their own. At 
Nashville, I showed a picture of a clump among a few rocks. With no measure at 
hand, no one could have known if this showed a miniature or a standard daffodil . Is 
not this what miniatures are all about?—little daffodils for little places—not tiny 
flowers on tall stems, fit only to be cut down and displayed in a test tube? 

I am not alone in considering that small flowers should grow with short stems. 
Mr. Gray does not consider N. jonquilla a miniature. Mrs. Watrous urges that 
miniature hybridizers use N. rupicola, not N. jonquilla, when breeding for 
miniatures. Perhaps miniatures, as are some seedlings, should be shown only cut 
to the base. 

To landscape with miniatures, I have found you can use only those truly in 
scale, as your entire plant is your decorating element. 

I mentioned using Little Beauty to bring an early bit of color to an area featuring 
the tazettas, blooming so much later. So, we have used other miniatures, when I 
have grown to quantity, to edge plantings. 1 have used Bobbysoxer in front of a lot 
of 2a’s; Goldsithney before a patch of Geranium; Kehelland, Stafford, and Sun 
Disc are among those we have grown to hundreds and provide edging, sometimes 
complementing, sometimes blending with the larger ones behind. 

Our first try to make an area in the landscape that featured miniatures was in 
what we call “The Little Arena,” where we have gathered dwarf versions of 
common spring shrubs and the earliest hemerocallis. We tried to make this also a 
“late, late” daf display, and to keep in scale we used the miniature white vinca, M iss 
Jekyll, as ground cover. While this area harbors some nice primulas, we havenot" 
TouncTlt suitable for miniature daffodils—probably not enough sun. 

Anyone with a rock garden needs no reminder that miniature dafs are a natural 
here. However, care must be taken that their ripening foliage will not spoil a later 
picture. As many rare ferns are late to unfold, we put small clumps of miniatures 
about the«r bases. Another trick I have learned is not to put the little dafs at the 
edge of paths, where, at first, they seem to belong. Rather, find spots five to fifteen 
feet away from paths. Here, among such as late-appearing ostrich fern 
{Matteuccia Struthiopteris ) or the showy Japanese variegated polygonatum or 
some of the tall Goldie or other dryopteris, bright spots of miniatures add much to 
the spring picture, quietly subsiding at the right time. While I am sure I am the only 
ADS member ever to be confused as to a variety of an unplanted bulb, I have found 
that such distant planting gives me time to identify. 

1 finally found a way to display miniature daffodils that some of you might like to 
try. Near the first entrance to our hillside, were some large, rather flat rocks, 
backed by some nice shrubs, and canopied by Coryiopsis g labrescens, whose 

dripping blueberry-like blooms are just great at daffodil time. Step by step, I added 
clumps of dafs, separated by miniature conifers. We have kept adding and now—I 
just went out to count— there are forty seven little miniature dafs, while in later 
months they add interest to a walk about. 

This is the best way we have found to landscape in a large garden with miniature 
daffodils. 


SHRUBS AND TREES 

With the Big Sixes and the Early Miniatures launched, we look for something to 
tie these into a scene. At this early daffodil time, before the hardwoods leaf, the 
greatest contributor overhead is Rhododendron mucronulotum. We began with 
many small ones, and after many years, our hillside glows with a lavender haze. 
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Miniature daffodils with miniature conifers 

The nice thing about R. mucronulatum, which first blooms at frost-threatening 
time, is that it has a series of blooms. Often its first try is zapped by a quick freeze, 
but a second, and, I think, even a third flowering appears. This year, 1982 , all 
stayed with us until PJM took over. Among the range of shades, one has been 
called “Cornell Pink.” 

Among our other shrub collections, the magnolia Dr. Merrill first appears. 
Unfortunately, its bloom, unlike that of the rhododendron above, once killed by 
frost, does not return. Still, it is sine qua non for the northern tier. It is a selection 
from M. * loebneri, named for Dr. Merrill of the Arnold Arboretun, readily 
available, fast growing, floriferous and is our first choice of early magnolias for the 
North. For inveterate collectors, M. sfel/afa, M. sfel/ata rosea (waterlily), M. 
/cobus borealis, and M. s. Royal Star we have found to be interesting, but certainly 
no better than Dr. Merrill. 

As for the malus, our collection is far from that famous one in Iowa, through 
which we were toured for miles. We have very few, grouped about an ancient apple 
tree we discovered. The one supposed to bloom at this time -and sometimes so 
doing is M. mandshurica, white flowered, pretty when, as, and if. 

We have a very early-flowering honeysuckle, Lonicera fragrantissima , that we 
enjoy for its almost evergreen leaves and scented blooms. 

There is a group of shrubs and trees, preferring moist, even swamp, conditions, 
but sometimes tolerating average soil. The red maple, Acer rubra, the yellow 
willow, Salix albus tristis, probably the first and the last plant to provide summer 
color to the edges of the season, and Lindera benzoin, the spice bush, add touches 
of yellow and red overhead to the early garden. 

One shrub always attracts attention at this time. Its name, Abe/iophy/lum 
dtsf/chum, is such a mouthful, most people prefer to call it “the white forsythia,” an 
apt nickname, and one that reminds us that the real forsythia, which for most 
Americans announces the arrival of spring, will soon be with us. 
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U.S REGISTRATIONS IN 1982 

Reported by MRS. KENNETH B. ANDERSON, Registration Chairman 

American registrants of new daffodils and their registrations: 

EVANS, Murray W.; Corbett, Oregon: Aria,* Doily, Manna, Motto, Nabob, 
Pantomime, Swain. 

FREY, Jerry and Eileen; Canby, Oregon: Heidi, Soft Touch, Sunny Delight. 
KOOPOWITZ, Harold; Irvine, California: Winsome Winifred.* 

MITSCH, Grant; Canby, Oregon: Cazique, Cherish, Citron, Culmination, 
Emphasis, Fidelity, Glissando, Honey Guide, Lapine, Monitor, Mysterious, 
Phalarope, Planet, Punchline, Refrain, Repose, Sparrow, Starthroat, Vernal, 
Zulu. 

PANNILL, William G.; Martinsville, Virginia: Amaretto,* Bromley, Chorus Line, 
Colonnade, Continental, Dulcinea,* Fire Song, Jamboree, James River, 
Omega, Lone Star, Rising Star, Round Hill, White Plains. 

ROESE, William H.; Santa Maria, California; Esperanza,* Golden Gate, 
Guinevere, La Paloma, Queen Mab, Torchfire. 

THROCKMORTON, Dr. Tom; Des Moines. Iowa: Golden Pond. 

YERGER, Mrs. Merton S.; Princess Anne, Maryland: Wag the Chief. 

REGISTRATIONS 

Measurements given are: class, color code, seedling number, seed parent, 
pollen parent, diameter of whole flower (F), length of perianth segments (P. segs.) 
and color, length of corona (C. Igth.) and color, diameter of corona (C. diam.), 
height (H.) and bloom season. Asterisk following flower name indicates that it has 
not yet been approved by the Royal Horticultural Society. Regretfully, information 
on Mitsch registrations is incomplete. 
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AMARETTO* (Pannill) 2 Y-O; 66/24; (Miralgo * Ambergate); F. 87 mm; P. segs. 40 
mm, yellow; C. Igth. 29 mm, orange; C. diam. 31 mm; H. 40 cm; midseason. 

ARIA* (Evans) 9 W-GYR; P-18/1; {N. p. recurvus, open pollinated), F. 70 mm; P. 
segs, 30 mm, white; C. Igth. 5 mm, green, yellow, red; C. diam. 17 mm; H. 43 
cm; late. 

BROMLEY (Pannill) 4 W W; 66/52A; (Gay Time * Zero); F. 94 mm; P. segs., white; 
C. white; H. 41 cm; midseason. 

CAZIQUE (Mitsch) 6 W-W 

CHERISH (Mitsch) 2 Y-'WWY 

CHORUS LINE (Pannill) 8 W Y; 65/99B; (Matador * N. triandrus a/bus); F. 80 
mm; P. segs. 35 mm, white; C, Igth. 15mm, yellow; C. diam. 23mm; H. 36cm; 
midseason. 

CITRON (Mitsch) 3 Y-WWY 

COLONNADE (Pannill) 2 W P; 64/79; (Leonaine * Rose Royale); F. 87 mm; P. 
segs. 38 mm, white; C. Igth. 31 mm, pink; C. diam. 23 mm; H, 41 cm; 
midseason. * 

CONTINENTAL (Pannill) 2 Y-W; 64/110; (Rushlight * Daydream); F, 89 mm; P. 
segs. 40 mm, yellow; C. Igth. 30 mm, white; C. diam. 30 mm; H. 42 cm; 
midseason. 
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CULMINATION (Mitsch) 2 W-P 

DOILY (Evans) 9 W-GYR; N-25/2; (IV. p. recuruus x Dallas); F. 53 mm; P. segs. 
23 mm, white; C. Igth. 3 mm, green, yellow, red; C. diam. 12 mm; H. 34 cm; 
late. 

DULCINEA* (Pannill) 2 Y-P; 70/14; (Just So * Bethany); F. 89 mm; P. segs. 

40 mm, yellow; C. Igth. 30 mm, pink; C. diam. 32 mm; H. 42 cm; midseason. 

EMPHASIS (Mitsch) 2 W-P 

ESPERANZA* (Roese) 2 Y-R; 72/15/2; (Burning Torch * Heathfire) F. 103 mm; P. 
segs. 45 mm, yellow; C. Igth. 23 mm, red; C. diam. 17 mm; H. 40 cm; early 
midseason. 

FIDELITY (Mitsch) 1 Y-P 

FIRE SONG (Pannill) 3 W-O; 64/45A; (Enniskillen * Hotspur); F. 95 mm; P. segs. 

43 mm, white; C. Igth. 10 mm, orange; C. diam. 30 mm; H. 44 cm; midseason. 
GL1SSANDO (Mitsch) 2 Y-Y 

GOLDEN GATE (Roese) 2 Y-Y; 68/6/1; (Camelot x Daydream); F. 117 mm; 

P. segs. 47 mm, yellow; C. Igth. 41 mm, yellow; C. diam. 45 mm; H. 47 cm; 
early midseason. 

GOLDEN POND (Throckmorton) 3 Y-YYO; T70/2/10; [(sdlg. * Green Island) * 
(Aircastle * Irish Coffee)]; P. segs. 39 mm, misty luminous yellow; C. Igth. 
11mm, slightly darker than perianth with pale orange rim; H. 45 cm; late 
midseason. 

GUINEVERE (Roese) 2 Y-Y; 70/20/3; (Camelot x Golden Aura); F. 100 mm; 

P. segs. 40 mm, yellow; C. Igth. 34 mm, yellow; H. 41 cm; early midseason. 
HEIDI (Fowlds/Frey) 6 Y-Y; P268/1; (speciesx species);F. 61 mm; P. segs. 23 mm, 
yellow; C. Igth. 23 mm, yellow; C. diam. 10 mm; H. 10 cm. 

HONEY GUIDE (Mitsch) 5 Y-Y 

JAMBOREE (Pannill) 2 Y-O; E 11 (Kingscourt x Chemawa); F. 90 mm; 
P. segs. 39 mm, yellow; C. Igth. 38 mm, orange; C. diam. 34 mm; H. 41 cm; 
early midseason. 

JAMES RIVER (Pannill) 2 Y-P; J 74 (Bethany x pink sdlg.); F. 88 mm; P. segs. 

39 mm, yellow; C. Igth. 31 mm, pink; C. diam. 33 mm; H. 40 cm; midseason. 
LA PALOMA (Roese) 3 W-GYR; (Estrella x Merlin); F. 83 mm; P. segs. 38 mm, 

white; C. Igth. 10 mm, green throat, yellow with red edge; H. 36 cm; late 
midseason. 

LAPINE (Mitsch) 3 Y-YYO 

LONE STAR (Pannill) 2 W-W; 74/41; (Easter Moon x Cataract): F. 95 mm; P. segs. 

41 mm, white; C. Igth. 30 mm, white; C. diam. 33 mm; H. 43 cm; midseason. 
MANNA (Evans) 2 W-GWW; 0-7/1; [White O’Morn x (Duke of Windsor x Green 

Island)]; F. 100 mm; P. segs. 42 mm, white; C. Igth. 18 mm, green, white; 
C. diam. 45 mm; H. 30 cm; late midseason. 

MONITOR (Mitsch) 2 W-WWR 

MOTTO (Evans) 3 W-YYO; N-3615; (Marsh Fire x Hotspur) F. 90 mm; P. segs. 

40 mm, white; C. Igth. 12 mm, yellow orange; C. diam. 30 mm; H. 45 cm; 
midseason. 

MYSTERIOUS (Mitsch) 2 W-W 

NABOB (Evans) 2 Y-OOY; N-55/1 [Chemawa * (Paricutin x Rustem Pasha)] 

F. 90 mm; P. segs. 37 mm, yellow; C. Igth. 20 mm, orange yellow; C. diam, 
25 mm; H. 48 cm; early midseason. 

OMEGA (Pannill) 9 W-YYR; CIO; {Milan x Smyrna); F. 65 mm; P. segs. 29 mm, 
white; C. Igth. 4 mm, yellow-red; C. diam. 16 mm; H. 36 cm; late midseason. 
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PANTOMIME (Evans) classification change 9 W-YYR (formerly 3 W-YYR) 
N-25/1; (N. p. recurvus x Dallas); F, 75 mm; P. segs. 30 mm, white; C. Igth, 8 
mm, yellow, red; C. diam. 20 mm; H. 36 cm; late midseason. 

PHALAROPE (Mitsch) 6 W-Y 
PLANET (Mitsch) 3 Y-YYO 
PUNCHLINE (Mitsch) 7 Y-YYP 

QUEEN MAB (B.S. Duncan/Roese) 6 W-P; D178 (Lilac Charm sldg. * ?); F. 
75 mm; P. segs. 32 mm, white; C. Igth. 25 mm, soft pink; C. diam. 25 mm; H. 
25 cm; early midseason. 

REFRAIN (Mitsch) 2 W-P 
REPOSE (Mitsch) 2 YW YYW 

RISING STAR (Pannill) 7 w-P; 74/26; (pink sdlg. * N. jonquilla); F. 60mm;P. segs. 

25 mm, white; C. Igth. 13 mm, pink; C. diam. 20 mm; H. 39 cm. 

ROUND HILL (Pannill) 4 W-Y; 66/16A; f Mcpuard _* Gay Challenger ); F. 92 mm; 

P. segs. white; C. yellow; H. 40 cm; midseason. 

SOFT TOUCH (Frey) 6 Y O; A 52/7; ((Market Merry x Carbineer) * 

N. cydamineusj; F 80 mm; P. segs. 38 mm; yellow; C. Igth. 30 mm, light 
orange; C. diam. 30 mm; H. 29 cm. 

SPARROW (Mitsch) 6 W-Y 
STARTHROAT (Mitsch) 2 W GYW 

SUNNY DELIGHT (Frey) 2 Y-Y; JEE 8/7; (Playboy * Chifoquin); F. 97 mm; 

P. segs. 39 mm, yellow; C. Igth. 30 mm, yellow; C. diam. 30 mm; H. 35 cm. 
SWAIN (Evans) 1 Y-Y; N-46/1 [Arctic Gold x (Galway x 1 Y-Y sdlg.)]; F. 110 mm; 
P. segs., 45 mm, yellow; C. Igth. 45 mm, yellow; C. diam. 45 mm; H. 45 cm; 
early. 

TORCHFIRE ( Roese) 2 Y-R; 72/15/1 (Burning Torch x Heathfire); F. 103 mm; P. 
segs. 43 mm, yellow; C. Igth. 27 mm, red; C. diam. 24 mm; H. 40 cm; early 
midseason. 

VERNAL (Mitsch) 2 W-WY 

WAG THE CHIEF (Yerger) 9 W-GYR; (N. p. he/fenicus x Lights Out); F. 32 mm; 
P. segs. 13 mm, white; C. Igth. 1.5 mm, green, yellow, red; C. diam. 6mm; H. 
6 cm; late. 

WHITE PLAINS (Pannill) 2 W-W; J3 (Glendermott x Starmount); F. 87 mm; P. 
segs. 40 mm, white; C. Igth. 32 mm, white; C. diam. 33 mm; H. 39 cm; 
midseason. 

WINSOME WINIFRED* (Koopowitz) 2 Y WWO; C373/5; (Binkie x Lilac 

Delight ?); F. 94 mm; P, segs. 40 mm, lemon yellow; C. Igth. 22 mm, pink with 
deeper rim, fades to white with orange rim at maturity; C. diam 45 mm; H. 
55 cm; midseason. 

ZULU (Mitsch) 2 Y-R 


MY LIFE WITH DAFFODILS 

ROBERTA C Wathous. Washington, D.C. 

(from the Newsletter of the Washington Daffodil Society, October, 1981) 

I was born in Memphis, Tennessee, some years ago, and as a child 1 knew 
only the yellow trumpets we called “jonquils” until in the fourth grade 1 met 
"Nar-cis-sus po-et*i*cus." The name fascinated me, and the flowers were easy 
to draw. 
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Time passed, and eventually 1 was working in the U.§. Department of 
Agriculture Library, where there were several enthusiastic daffodil growers, 
including one who ordered bulbs from Guy L. Wilson in Ireland and who used 
to bring blooms in to the library. (White trumpets!) After my marriage, when 
my husband and I began to plan building a house, we went to The Garden 
Club of Virginia daffodil shows, then held yearly in Alexandria. By the tinje 
we moved into our house, in 1937, I had lists of varieties I liked best in the 
various classes. I joined the Takoma Horticultural Club, which had excellent 
bulb orders. In addition, 1 was given some very choice bulbs by the Miss 
Thompson who ordered from Wilson, and, through her interest, by B, Y. 
Morrison. I remember especially Beersheba and Fortune. 

The next year a bloom from one of the bulbs Mr. Morrison had given me 
won Best in Show at the Takoma Park club Narcissus Show. I have exhibited 
every year since then, but I don't think I ever won Best in Show again with a 
flower of standard size. I have done better with miniatures, though. 

It was through the Takoma Horticultural Club that I became acquainted 
with Edwin C. Powell, then actively hybridizing and selling daffodil bulbs in 
Maryland. His work in Divisions 5 to 9 of the classification appealed to me 
most, and the first time I paid as much as $5.00 for a bulb was for his Kasota, 
the most colorful 7b 1 had seen. I was the only person who bought it, and later 
he lost his stock, but the increase from a bulb or bulbs 1 gave to Walter 
Gannaway was purchased by Grant Mitsch around 1965 and offered by him 
for several years. 

Robert C. Moncure was the first person I knew to be interested in miniature 
daffodils. I was captivated by the ones he showed in the Alexandria shows, 
and he introduced me to Alec Gray’s catalogues, specializing in species and 
miniatures. He also told me about the Hodge-Podge Shop in Gloucester, 
Virginia, and the bulb business of George W. Heath, now known as The 
Daffodil Mart and operated by Brent Heath. It was through George Heath 
that 1 first heard of Carey Quinn and the fine bulbs he was buying. 

As prospective chairman of the Takoma Horticultural Club 1950 show I 
was one of the group that worked together to put on that first combined 
National Capital Narcissus Show that led to the formation of WDS. My 
assignment that first show was the preparation of the schedule. When WDS 
was formed I served as secretary the first six years, later as president and in 
other capacities. 

My interest in miniatures and species is what led me to try hybridizing, K 
preferred to cross miniatures only, but at times would use one of the small 
species with a larger flower. Chevy Chase came from Tunis x N. jonquilla; 
Flyaway from N. cyclamineus x N. jonquilla . Although I produced hundreds 
of seedlings, and took many of them to shows, only a few were registered and 
introduced. The miniatures Flyaway, Kibitzer, and Curlylocks were offered by 
Grant Mitsch in 1974 and for several years thereafter, and have done well in 
shows. My many seedlings, however, have given me much pleasure and have 
served to increase the interest in miniatures and in hybridizing by amateurs. 

In 1959 I was appointed chairman of the Breeding and Selection committee 
of ADS, and served in that job until 1 became editor in 1968. After ten years 
as editor I thought I was retiring, but WDS has kept me busy since, as bulb 
order chairman, president, historian, or Newsletter editor, the jobs 
sometimes overlapping. 

I think that is enough about me. 

(Alice Battle, President of the Washington Daffodil Society, finally, after a year, 
persuaded (Roberta says insisted] Roberta to write the above article,— Ed.) 
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BEGINNER’S CORNER 

Frances Armstrong, Coulngton, Virginia 


For most of us December is a busy month and our thoughts are far away from 
daffodils. But in the warmer climates of our country, some of the tazettas and 
species are already in bloom! Wherever you live, you should consider watering 
your bulbs as the foliage begins to emerge if rainfall or snow is insufficient. Most of 
our best exhibitors believe that an inch of water a week during the growing season 
promotes size and substance in their blooms. 

If you failed to fertilize in the fall, winter is a good time to do so. I like to throw 
some low nitrogen fertilizer such as 2-12' 12 or 5-10-10 over a deep snow and let the 
water carry it into the ground as the snow melts. If you live in a warm humid 
climate, the lower nitrogen fertilizer is better as nitrogen combined with heat and 
moisture promotes basal rot. If you mulch with woodchips or sawdust, your soil 
may require the higher nitrogen fertilizer (5-10-10) as these kinds of mulches take 
nitrogen out of the soil as they decay. 2-12-12 and 3-18-18 fertilizers are used to 
fertilize potatoes and are available in early spring at feed stores. 


MINIATURES - MINUS ONE 

PEGGY MACNEALE, Chairman, Committee on Miniatures 

The deadline for adding to and subtracting from the Approved List of 
Miniatures has arrived, and this year there is very little change. No hew candidate 
meets the qualifications for miniature status. We have had a recommendation or 
two for four flowers: Little Dancer, Hummingbird, Anticipation, and Topolino, but 
the rules require three written votes before the committee makes any decision. If 
other members grow any of these four small daffodils, and feel that they should be 
considered, please let us hear from you. All of these four have been in commerce in 
recent years, though they may not be listed by any grower every year. 

As noted in the June Journal, we have long debated dropping Lintie from the 
Approved List. The only comments received have been affirmative.Thus, Lintie is 
now officially declared too large to be a true miniature. Please correct your 
DTS&C handbook to indicate this change: the H for height should now be 2 rather 
than 1. 

Two other flowers mentioned in the June Journal as possible deletions are still 
being discussed. Several letters were received urging retention on the Approved 
List of Frosty Mom and Cobweb. We are sensitive to the fact that there can 
possibly be several different forms of these cultivars growing here and there — 
some smaller than others — or perhaps it is a difference in culture or soil type that 
causes some to grow larger. In any case, when members take the time to write, 
their concern becomes an important factor in our final decision. 

Of greater concern to this committee is the scarcity of so many of the bulbs that 
are listed as miniature. Are such bulbs as Flute, Morwenna, and Marychild still in 
existence? No one has seen these or many others on commercial lists for years. 
Hoping to discover some of these rarities growing {and flourishing!) somewhere, 
we are working toward establishing a bulb exchange for miniatures that are hard to 
find. The committee has been busy evaluating all the names on the Approved List, 
rating them for scarcity. Look for further news of this venture, which we hope can 
begin to function in 1983, but surely by 1984. 
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ROSTER OF THE 


AMERICAN DAFFODIL SOCIETY, INC. 


as of September 15, 1982 


AJ—Accredited Judge; SJ—Student Judge; AJR—Accredited Judge (Retired) 
(L)—Life Member; (C)—Contributing Member; (S)—Sustaining Member 

(H)—Honorary Life Member 


ALABAMA—Southern 

Mrs. E. G Brawn, P Q Box 101, Palmerdate 35123 
Mr. & Mrs. Eugene B. Bruton, 2721 Southview Ter¬ 
race. Birmingham 35210 
Weldon 0 Childers. Box 188, Carbon Hill 36549 
Mr. Ik Mrs. William E. Cola, 2226 Savoy St., Birming¬ 
ham 36226 

Mrs. Francis H. Crockard, 2912 Soothwood Rd ., Bir¬ 
mingham 36223 

AJ (L) Mrs. L.H. Houston, 309 S. Milner St.. 
Hart sells 36640 

AJ Mrs. Willard W Irwin, P.Q. Box 717, Moulton 
36660 

Mrs. J J Kaown, 2210 Pratt Or., Mobile 36605 
(L) Mias N.E. Miles, 2645 Alta Glen Dr. Birming¬ 
ham 35243 

Mrs. William F. Naylor, Rt, 2, Box329-A, Boez 35957 
E.H. Owsley. Box 128, Elmore 36026 
George R. Stritikua, 4118 Aspen Lane, Montgomery 
36106 

AJ |L) Mrs. Walter E. Thompson, 2907 Southwood 
Rd., Birmingham 35223 

Mrs. Alex Tiffin. Rt 3, Box 644. Red Bay 35582 
George W Wood, Jr., Rt 2, Box 116, Northport 
35476 

Mrs. D.O. Wright. 2749 Milbrook Rd., Birmingham 
35243 

A LAS KA^~ Pacific 

Mrs Mark Mode row, 2523 Brooke Dr.„ Anchorage 
99503 

ARKANSAS—Southwest 

Josephine Cole Alien, P.O. Box 75, Conway 72032 
AJR Carl R Amason, P.O. Box 164, Calion 71724 
AJ Mrs Volta Anders. Sr.. 1626 Maul Rd. N.W., 
Camden 71701 

AJ Mrs. O.L. Atkinson, 126 Atkinson Rd., Hot 'ot 
Springs 71901 

Mrs. Harry E Beasley, Rt. 1. Box 16. Hath 72346 
SJ Mrs. Jo Bentley, P.O. Box B47, Hughes 72348 
AJ Mrs. B.B Boorman. 906 N, 15th St., Ft. Smith 
72901 

Bert W. Boorman, 906 N. 15th St., Fort Smith 72901 
Mrs. Josephine C, Burton. 219 Ash, Conway 72032 
Mr. & Mrs Richard C. Butler, 36 River Ridge, Little 
Rock 72207 

AJ (L) Mrs. Jesse Cox, 228 Daffodil Lane, Hot 
Springs 71901 

AJ Mrs W.H. Crafton, 618 Oliver St,, Conway 
72032 

AJ Mrs. J.C. Dawson, 367 Donaghey Ave , Conway 
72032 

AJ Mrs Charles Dillard. 204 W. Walnut St., 
Gurdon. 71743 
Thomas Dunn 

AJ Mr*. Thomas Dunn, 1813 Wastgete Drive. 
Haber Springs 72543 


Ms. Ethel A. Earl. 401 West Church, Morrilton 72110 
Mrs. O.L. Fellers, Rte. 2, Box 1401, Camden 71701 
Miss Frances Goodenough, 5 Monica Drive, Little 
Rock 72204 

Mrs. Betty Haisten, 1944 Brent Lane, Fayetteville 
72701 

AJ Mrs Fred Wm. Harris. 1601 N. Bryant Si.. Apt. 
SI, Little Rock 72207 

AJ Mrs D O Harton, Jr., 807 Davis St., Conway 
72032 

AJ Mrs. Ralph Hanry, 618 S. Collega St.. Si loam 
Springs 72761 

Mrs Robert E Hodges. Rt 2, Box 168, West Helena 
72390 

AJ Mrs Kenneth C. Ketcheside, 2025 Prince St., 
Conway 72032 

Mr. & Mrs. Willard A King, 100 Village Road, Hot 
Springs 71913 

Mrs Norman Kirkwood, P.O Box 206, Wilmont 
71676 

Gerald Klingaman, PS 314, Dept of Hort., Unix. of 
Arkansas, Fayetteville 72701 
Mrs W Neely Mallory. Chetfield 72323 
Mrs. Ralph Matthews. 512 W Jefferson Ave., Jones- 
boro 72401 

Mrs W B. Mayes. 7 Deerwood Drive, Conway 72032 
AJ Mrs Doyle Milner, 533 California Ave, Camden 
71701 

Mrs Daisy Mittelstaedt, 317 N Ridge Rd., Little Rock 
72207 

SJ Mrs Wm. Tucker Oliver, Revilo Plantation, 
Proctor 72376 

|L| Elmer E Parana. Rte 2, Box66, Morrilton 72110 
Cel Partee. Jr.. Box 667, Magnolia 71753 
AJ (L) Mrs, Bert Pouncey, Jr, Hughes 7234B 
Mrs, George Reece, 453 Western, Conway 72032 
Hazel E. Rhodes, 225 Center 5t., Conway 72032 
AJ Mrs. Robert Sanford. Box 1007, 26 Fairview 
Drive, McGehee 71654 

Mrs, Roy A, Sims, 2605 E. 35th, Texarkana 75502 
Mrs. W.C. Sloan, 319 E. Nettleton Ave., Jonesboro 
72401 

Jimmy Stell, Rt 1, Box 336-C, Morrilton 72110 
Mabel W. Thomsen, Rt. 1, Box 243AA, Roland 72135 
Twentieth Century Gardens. Div, of Abco Industries, 
420 E. Abt. Center, Hot Springs 7t901 
Mrs Eldon C. Wade. Box 397, Star City 71667 
Mr. & Mrs. Vidor M. Watts. 1619 W. Maple, Fayette- 
villa 72701 

CAUFOR Nl A— Pacific 

SJ Mrs. Joseph A. Allison 

SJ Joseph A. Allison, 130 Bryce Canyon Rd , San 
Rafael 94903 

AJ Mrs Kenneth B. Anderson, 4810 Palm Dr., La 
Canada 91011 

Gary Aufdenspring, P.O Box 275, Tuolumne 95379 
AJ (LI Stan Baird, P.O. Box 516. Blue Lake 95625 
(L| Mrs Dale Bauer, P.O Box 205, Running Springs 
92382 
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Mrs. Eden C. Betschart, 12242 W Atwater Jordan 
Rd., Livingston 95334 

Mrs Bonnie Bowers. Rt. 1, Bo*4IK. Volcano95689 
Me. Lori (_ Brandt. P.O Box 7099S. Sunnyvale 

94066 

|L) Prof Leo Brewer. 15 Vista Del Orinda, Orinda 
94563 

Mrs. Andrew Butlarbrodt, 2619 Riding Way. Villa 
Park 92667 

Gloria L Chew. 5988 Margarkfo Dr, Oakland 94618 
Don E. Christensen, 1703 Fleicher Ave. South 
Pasadena 91030 

V A Clemens. 96 Fairlewn Dr . Berkeley 94708 
William M Cotton. 1037 West 21st St , Merced 
95340 

David A Coup. AIA, 400 Mary Ave.. Calexico 92231 
Rodney B Courant. 1015 St Charles Place, Thou¬ 
sand Oaks 91360 

Terrell Cunningham, 989 Paulson Court. Lafayette 
94549 

Mrs. C. Kenneth Darwin 

AJ C Kenneth Dorwin. 10694 Celle quebrada, 
Goleta 93017 

&J S P DuBoee, 309 Best Road South. Stockton 
95206 

Mrs. Robert L Dunn. 4820 Jolla Way, North High¬ 
lands 95660 

Mrs. Henry A Eames, Jr . 6280 Pantz Rd. Sp 37. 
Paradtse 95969 

(L) Mrs. Timothy K. Earle, 7310 Pyramid Dr.. Los 
Angeles 90046 

Ralph Farrell. 99 Echo Valley Rd.. Salinas 93907 
Mrs Arthur F Fawkes. 445 Beverly Place. San 
Leandro 94577 

Tom Foster. 977 Meredith Court, Sonoma 95476 
Frederick M Froid, 16 Sanchez St . San Francisco 

94144 

AJ (L) Miss Helen A Grier. 4671 Palm Ave , Ycrbe 
Linda 92686 

SJ Ban R Hager. 309 Best Road South. Stockton 
96205 

Mrs. Mason Ham. 1703 Ebers St., San Diego92107 
L S Hannibal. 4008 Villa Court, Fair Oaks 95628 

AJ Mrs Wm M Hessa 

AJ Wm M Hessa, 1400 W. Wilahira Ave.. Fuller¬ 
ton 92633 

Louis M Hicks. 11 Mercury Ave.. Tiburon 94920 
Mrs. Margaret Holaday. 22443 Avenue 294, Exeter 
93221 

Richard F Holmes, 3841 Palo Alto Onve. Lafayette 
94549 

Mrs R L Hooker. 761 Chtham Rd.. Hillsborough 
94010 

AJ (C) Ms Marilynn Howe. 11831 Juniette. Culver 
City 90230 

Mrs. J Willard Humphrey. 1 Herding Circle. Berkeley 
94708 

Richard R Hunt. Box 481. Julian 92036 
Mrs Lon F Israel. ID Hacienda Rd , Orinda 94563 
Mrs Owen Jarboe, 1065 Browns Valley Rd . Wat¬ 
sonville 95076 

Dr B. Charles Jenkins. 334 Lorimer St.. Salinas 
93901 

AJ Rohan E. Jarrell. 162 Crest View Drive. Orinda 
94563. 

Edward Johnson, 142 Sierra Way. Chula Vista 92011 
(L) Mrs Maxine Johnson. 142 Sierra Way. Chula 
Vista 92011 

AJ Mrs Christina Kemp, PO Box 212. Fonuna 
95540 

<L) Keith Kappal. P O Box 8173. Stockton 95204 
SJ (L) Karin Wrigley King, P O Box 7, Farndale 
95536 

AJ Dr H Koopowili. Developmental & Cell Bio., 
Univ of Calif., Irvine 92717 
Mra. Claude ienaalla, 4807 Bonvue Avenue. Los 
Angeles 90027 


AJ Ms. Kathy Leonardi. Hi, 1, Box 161, Ferndala 
95536 

Mrs. Robert W. Lester. 26 Las Palomas, Orinda 
94563 

Robert L Latourneau, 606 Sonoma St., Richmond 
94805 

Mrs Raymond R. Loch head, 200 Sherwood Hd , Paso 
Robles 93446 

Stuart Lough, 200D4 Entrodero Ave., Torrance 
90603 

Mrs. Mary Ann Lynch, 1 30 Washington Ave., Palq 
Alto 94306 

Ellen Macnaale, 140 O’Conner St., Menlo Park 
94025 

Mrs. Catharine Madsen. P.O. Box 349, Waterford 
95386 

Georgia E. Maxim, 2157 Sonoma St., Radding 96001 
Eve F McCulloh, 5503 Rumsey Dr, Riverside 92506 
Mrs. Gertrude S. McDonald. 7830 Lovers Lane, 
Hollister 95023 

Mrs. AC. McHarry, P.O. Box 3BB, Martinez 94553 
Mrs. Muriel L Morrell. 823 N. Laurel Ave.. Los 
Angeles 90046 

Mrs. Henley Miller. 2625 Ptarmigan Or. 4, Walnut 
Creek 94595 

John J. Mondry, W. Atlee Burpee Co.. 335 S. Briggs 
Rd., Santa Paula 93060 

R.G Moore, 27843 S Western, Sen Pedro 90732 
(L) Northern California Daffodil Soc.. Mrs. James 
Craig. 3470 San Juan Dr., Reno.Nevada 89509 
Mrs Carol E Notaras, 2567 Green St .San Francisco 
94123 

Ron Oliver. 1158 Avenida Del Corto. Fullerton 92623 
Roy L Oliphant. 40 Senior Ave.. Berkeley 94708 
Mrs. Shelia Pearce. Ill Dudley Ave., Piedmont 
94611 

SJ (L) Jay John Pengra. 954 St. Katherine Dr... 
Flintridge 91011 

Mr & Mrs. Lyle E Pyeatt, 1747 Mossbrook Ave., San 
Jose 95130 

SJ Mrs Ellen Renniek, 1809 Fletcher Ave.. South 
Pasadena 91030 

AJ <L) Mrs. Robert C Robinson, 245 Alicia Way. 
Los Altos 94022 

AJ Mrs William H. Roaee 

AJ (H) William H Roese, 903 Ambarley Place. 
Santa Maria 93464 

AJ J.S. Romine, 2065 Walnut Blvd., Walnut Creek 
94596 

Barbara RosenMum, 1979 Bush St., San Francisco 
94115 

Mrs Harold Sampson, 771B Stockton Ave . El Cerrito 
94530 

Mr & Mrs Wilbur L Sloa I, 2627 Calistoga Road, 
Santa Roea 96404 

Robert L. Spotts, 3934 La Colina Road, El Sobrame 
94803 

Bio-Agricultural Library. Serials Dept , Un. of Cal , 
Riverside 92521 

Peter A Van Hoecke, 2242 Shaw St., Sacramento 
95821 

Michael G Vassar, 14132 Lamay St., Van Nuys 
91405 

(S) A Verhoog. 676 Arastredero Rd., Palo Alto 
94306 

AJ (L) Gerard H Wayne. 9509 Gloaming Or , 
Beverly Hills 90210 

Miss Marta L. Wayne. 9509 Gloaming Dr., Beverly 
Hills 90210 

William R. Welch. Garzas Road, Carmel Valley 93924 
Mrs. Evangeline A. Welborn, 4109 Camellia Ave., No. 
Hollywood 91604 

Stephen Wells. Ruby Valley, P.O. Box 312, ftedway 
95560 

Mr & Mrs Joseph E Werling, 5139 Hermosa Ave., 
Los Angeles 90041 
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Ms. Marilyn Williams, 2328 Olivet Lana, Santa Rosa 
95401 

Mrs Mel Williams, P O Box 327, Trinidad 95570 
Donald L Wilson, P O Box 901, McCloud 96057 
James R Wilson, Jr. 

AJ Mrs James R Wilson, Jr. 571 Woodmont Ave., 
Berkeley 94708 

Tom Woodhouse, #2 North Street, Willits 95490 
Mrs. Maurice T. Worden 

SJ Maurice T. Worden, 133 Peralta Ave., Mill 
Valley 94941 

John J. Zanini, P.O. Box 333, Penn Valley 95946 
Edward Zinkowski, 3782 Brookline. Rosemead 
91770 

Mrs. Eva 0- Zhab, 964 N. Roll is ton, Pasadena 91104 


COLORADO—Pacific 


Mr. & Mrs. Dale Brent, P.O. Box 25246. Colorado 
Springs 00936 

Denver Boianic Gardens, 909 York St., Denver80206 
Mrs. Wm Gurski, 2200 Apache Court, Fort Collins 
80525 

(L) Mrs. George Kandel, 142 Buckeye Dr., Colorado 
Springs 80919 

William P. Martin III, 10981 Jay St., Broomfield 
80020 

Mrs. Samuel C. Rank. P.O. Box 577, Greeley 80632 


CONNECTICUT—New England 


Mrs Buist M Anderson, Gale Rd.. Bloomfield06002 

AJ (L) Mrs. Charles H. Anthony, 27 Gale fld„ 
Bloomfield 06002 

AJ (H) Charles H Anthony, 27 Gsle Rd.. Bloomfield 
06002 

AJR |L) Mrs. Mary Helen Armstrong, 8 Grahamp- 
ton Lane, Greenwich 06830 

SJ Mrs Edwin D. Bartlett, 337 Saw Mill Hill Rd., Rt. 
6. Guilford 06437 

Mrs. James G. Batterson, 536 Simsbury Rd., Bloom¬ 
field 06002 

Mrs. George P. Bent, 2nd, 707 Lake Ave., Greenwich 
06832 

John O Brostrup, 29 Edgerton St Darien 06820 

AJ Mrs. Lewis A. Clarke. 12 Pinecroft Road, Green¬ 
wich 06830 

SJ Mrs. Edmond T, Drewsen, Jr.. 20 Bailiwick Rd., 
Greenwich 06830 

AJ Mrs. Sidney S. Ellis, 99 Parkwood Rd., Fairfield 
06430 

Mrs. Adrian M. Farley. 7 Park Place, Greenwich 
06830 

Mrs. Patrick H Flaherty. 418 Maple Hill Ave., New¬ 
ington 06111 

Greenwich Garden Center, Montgomry P met urn, 
Bible St., Coe Cob 06807 

SJ Mrs. Bruce Harvey, 478 North St.. Greenwich 
06830 

AJ Mrs John T. Haskell, 5 Canoe Trail, Darien 
06820 

(U Mrs Donald H Holmes, 17 Forest Hills Drive, 
Madison 06443 

Mrs Jack Jones. 920 Main St North. Southbury 
06488 

AJ Ms. Helen S. Kaman, 38 Carriage Drive, Sims¬ 
bury 06070 

Sally M Katkaveck, 431 Jones Hollow Rd., Marl¬ 
borough 06447 

W Keister. Jr . 5 Lake Rd., Marlborough 06447 

(Lt Mrs. Harold A. Ley, Jr., RFD1 Sturgesftd., New¬ 
town 06470 

Mrs. R.F Link, 309 Ferry Rd . Old Lyme 06371 


SJ Michael A. Magut, 8 Bu nker Hi II Drive. Tr umbu II 
06611 

Henry B. Mann. MD, 54 Liberty St., Madison 06443 
Ronald Mansbrtdge, Corner House. 306 Lyons Plain 
Rd.. Weston 06883 

James B. McArdle. 50 Orchard St.. Cos Cob 06807 
AJ Mrs. George S. Mott III, 56 Clapboerd Ridge fld„ 
Greenwich 06B30 

Kris Nash. 451 N Main. Westport 06880 
Mrs Virginia J. Olmsted. P.O. Box 968, New Canaan 
06840 

Mrs John B Ottman. 10NorthSt.,Greenwicb06830 
Mrs. Petor E. Paris, 40 Field Point Park, Greenwich 
06830 

Mr & Mrs. John Phillips. Pilot Rock, Riverside06878 
Mrs. L.J. Puglise. Jr. 6 Burn wood Dr., Bloomfield 
06002 

Mrs. Joseph V. Quarles, Jr.. 299 Round Hill Hd-, 
Greenwich 06830 

Laursnce B. Rand. 194 Willow Street. Southport 
06490 

AJ Mrs. Clark T Ranch. 59 Husted Lane. Green¬ 
wich 06830 

Mrs. Harold E. Rhame, Jr. 501 Mine Hill Rd.. Fairfield 
06430 

Derek Richardson, 41 Sasco Cr. Rd.. Westport 068B0 
AJ (L) Mrs. James W. Riley, Jr., 3 Jofran lane, 
Greenwich 06830 

Mrs. C l Stephenson. 200 Leader Hill Drive, Apt 130, 
Hamden 06517 

Mrs John D. Stout Jr.. 71 DuncasterRd., Bloomfield 
06002 

Mrs. A Gordon Stuart. 127 New England Drive, 
Stamford 06903 

AJ (L) Mrs. Wm R. Taylor, Joshuatown Rd.. HR 2, 
Box 277, Old Lyme 06371 
Mr». James G. Tremaine, 528 Field Point Rd, Green¬ 
wich 06830 

(L) Mrs. Wm. B. Weaver, Jr., 655 Riveraville Rd., 
Greenwich 06830 

Mrs. Edward P. Williams. Cross Trees Hifl Rd., Essex 
06426 

Dr, Robert G. Wilson, 83 Long lolsfld.. New Canaan 
06840 


DELAWARE—Northeast 


AJ fL> Mrs. Marvin V. Andersen. 7 Perth Drive. 
Wilmington 19803 

(L) Sarah B Andersen, 7 Perth Drive, Wilming¬ 
ton 19803 

Mrs. J A. Arminio, Montchanin 19710 

Mr. A Mrs. Thomas F. Bayard. Ill, 1000N. Broom St 
Wilmington 19805 

AJ Mrs. Leroy A. Collins, 1100 Middleford Rd., 
Seaford 19973 

Mrs. John F Gehret, 3 Granite Rd., Wilmington 
19803 

Mrs. Kelley C. Groseclose. 1550 Old Coach Road, 
Newark 19711 

AJ (L) Mrs. Johannes R Krahmar, 2201 Kantme-re 
Pkwy. Wilmington 19806 

AJ Mrs. S.J. Krygier, P.O. Box 155, Montchanin 
19710 

AJ Mrs. Alexander Ulin. Darley Rd.. Box 216, Clay- 
moot 19703 

AJ Mrs, R.H. Weeks. 2306 Jamaica Drive 
Wilmington 19810 

AJ (L) Mrs. J.W Williams, Parklynn Apts., Del¬ 
aware Bldg. fl.A #2, Wilmington 19805 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—Middle Atlantic 


AJ (U Mr* Elisha Hanson. 1513 33rd St, M W , 
Washington 2000? 

Library of Congress, Exchange A Gift Division. Wash¬ 
ington 20025 

AJ (L) Mias Anna C. Sarvgres. 3210 Wisconsin 
Ave. N W Apt, 805, Washington 20016 
Miss Helen M Selvig, 2021 N St, NW, Washington 
20036 

USDA Ag. Research Serv., US Nat Art., 24 & fl NE, 
Washington 20002 

(L| Washington Daffodil Society. 5607 N Williams¬ 
burg Blvd , Arlington, Virginia 22207 
AJ (L) Mrs. Geo. D. Wetrous, Jr., 5031 Reno Rd„ 
N W , Washington 20008 

FUW IDA—South m at 

(L) Mra. Allison Bishopric. Boca Cova. 1022 Russell 
Dr, Highland Beach 33431 
AJ Mrs. Danial F Connell, Hi 4, Box 644, Crystal 
River 32629 

M.N Gaboury, Apt. No. 609. 690 Osceola Ave, 
Winter Parti 32789 

L.G McNairy. 4617 Bay Shore Blvd., Tampa 33611 
Dr F.N Rhinaa. 1640 N.W, 37th Terr., Gainesville 
32805 

AJR (H| Willis H Wheeler. 2902 NW 13th Court, 
Gainesville 32605 

GEORGIA—Southeast 

Maurice Abercrombie 

AJ Mrs Maurice Abercrombie. Hutcheson Ferry 
Rd, R 1 -331. Palmetto 30268 
AJ Jaydee K Atkins. 1037 Wayne Dr.. Snellvilie 
30278 

Mrs. Jon C Barbour, 210 Crystal River Dr, Law- 
rsnceville 30245 

Mrs George Bimer, At 1. Cobb 31735 
AJ Mrs. Fleming H Boyd, 2640 Verner Drive. N.E., 
Atlanta 30345 

Mrs WR. Buchanan, 4286 Sandy Plains Rd., 
Marietta 30066 

Ralph T Bullard. Jr.. 6169 Ridge Way, Douglae- 
villa 30136 

Mrs Varner B Camp. 4014 Chapel Hilt Rd. Douglas - 
villa 30134 

AJ Mrs Philip E Campbell, 1280 Sandy Creek 
Road. Fayetteville 30214 

AJ David E Cook. 3288 Embry Hills Drive. C ha rub¬ 
les 30341 

Mrs Seims Coty. P 0 Box 497. Grantaville 30220 
Mrs Judy Dunn, 1847 Young Rd . Lithonis 30058 
AJ (L) Mrs John S Gaines, P O Box 883. Rome 
30161 

Callaway Gardena. Horticulture Dept.. Pine 
Mountain 31822 

AJ Mrs R E Gibson. 350 Rutherford St, Athens 
30606 

Mrs J Littleton Glover. Jr IB Woodlene, New nan 
30263 

AJ Mrs J Edwin Gunby. Rte 1.Sharpsburg30277 
AJ Mr* Roland L Hatcher, 2646 Fist Shoelt Road. 
College Park 30349 

Mr* Erma Hodges. 146 Wildwood Lane, NE. Milf- 
edgevilte 31061 

Mrs John T Hogan, 60 Honour Circle N W . Atlanta 
30306 

Mrs Harry Johnson. Jr .Rte 1, 2894 Old Rockmau 
Rd SE. Silver Creek 30173 
AJ B L Kennedy. 3463 Roxboro Rd NE. Atlanta 
30326 

AJ Mrs Rax Ktnchen. Rt 4. Box 199, Hailehursi 
31539 


Pat Koonca, 1260 Blackatone Dr., Decatur 30033 

Mrs. Wm. F. Martin, 17 Fontaine Or, Newnan 30263 
AJ Mrs. Thomas E. Moran, 6516 Bridgewood 
Valley Rd. NW. Atlanta 30328 
AJ Mrs. Guy H Northcutt, Jr., 505 Wood VaHey Dr, 
SW, Marietta 30064 

Mrs. M Orenstein. 984 Foxcroft Rd. NW, Atlanta 
30327 

AJ Mrs. E. Fay Pearce, 339 Beverly Rd. NE. Atlanta 
30309 

AJ Mrs. James Peterson, P,0 Box 68, Alley 30410 
AJ Mrs Jim Peterson, 425 Main St.. Soperton 
30457 

AJ Mrs John Calhoun Paterson, P.O. Box88, Alley 
30410 

AJ Mrs. W H Ragsdale, Rt 2, Pina Valley Rd, 
Powder Springs 30073 

Mrs Tom L Roland, 2771 Anscot Cl., Snellvilie 
30278 

AJ Mrs. Jack Sandler, 984 Foxcroft Rd NW, 
Atlanta 30327 

SJ Mrs John K. Seidel, 3610 Stonewall Ct., 
Atlanta 30339 

Herman R, Simmons, P.O, Box 655. La Grange 30241 
W.S. Simms, 3343 Cochise Dr NW, Atlanta 30339 
Marion A Skelton, 102 Saynor Circle. La Grange 
30240 

Richard L Smith. Kennesaw Greenhouse. 2382 Pine 
Mountain Rd., Kennesaw 30144 
(L) Mrs. G Bonner Spearman. 3855 Club Or. N.E, 
Atlanta 30319 

E M Sutton. Box 122, Blairsville 30512 
AJ Miliar Thompson, P.O Box 27, Hwy. 23, Jen- 
kinsburg 30234 

N.M. Williams, P.O. Box 649. Thomasville 31792 
AJ Mrs. V.J Yarbrough 

AJ V.J. Yarbrough. 3700 Thaxton Rd. SW. Atlanta 
30331 

HAWAII-Pacific 


AJ Mrs. Hugh Ogbmn, 4340 Pahoe Awe. f t6A. 
Honolulu 96816 

Sheldon Tom, 26 Naauao St, Hilo 96720 

IDAHO—Pacific 

Julius Berrath, Rt. 9. Box 156. Idaho Falls B3401 
Mrs Dick Lloyd, Rt 1, Box 91. Lewiston 83501 
Mrs. Tom Pathtal, Rt 2, Box 10, Kamiah 33536 

ILLINOI8—Central 

Botanic Garden Chgo Hs, 775 Dundee Rd, Box 90, 
Glenco 60022 

(L) Venice Brink, 114 E. Maple St., Nashville 62263 
Mrs RalphH.Cannon, S649N. KostnerAva , Chicago 
60646 

Ctr For Research Libraries. 5721 Collage Grove. 
Chicago 60637 

AJ Mrs. Clyde Cox. 2330 Illinois Ave , Eldorado 
62930 

Mrs Chase S. Curtis, 315 Old Farm Road, Northbrook 
60062 

George Dennis, 415 W. Robinson St, Harrisburg 
62946 

Mra John B Korn, Rte 3, Harrisburg 62946 
Kenneth McClure. 1422 Thorndale. Chicago 60660 
David Mitchell, 5725 S. Holmes, Clarendon Hills 
60514 

AJ Mrs Louis A Myfius, 15 N Highland PI, Mt. 
Vernon 62864 

Thomas Norcom, 905 W. Green St, Champaign 
61820 

Robert L Odom, P 0 Box 545, Coultervilla 62237 
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Dr. Jerome T. Paul, 3 Woodley Manor, Winnetke 
60093 ' 

Ms. Cathie H Pauli, 502 Murphy St., Murphysboro 
62966 

Mrs Geoffrey C M. Pfampin, 5515 Woodlawn Awe., 
Chicago 60637 

Mrs. Martin H. Powell, Jr., Lake Rd„ Rt. 2, Bo* 336, 
Murphysboro 62966 

Mrs. Ellis A. Richardson, P.O Bo* 84, Wayne City 
62895 

Glen C. Sands, RR 2. Box 341, Lake Rd., Murphysboro 
62966 

Rollin E. Sands, Rt. 2, Box 171, Standard Torch Club 
Rd. Alton 62002 

F.C. Schaefer. 27 West Shore Drive, Grayslake 
60030 

(L) Wm.S Sherren. 10 S. 108 Meadow Lane, 
Naperville 60540 

Mrs WO Snell, 118 Snell St.. Blue Mound 62513 

Raymond F. Steidi, Rural Route 1, Bo* 139, Paris 
61944 

William P. Vaughn, 1410 Sunset Terrace, Western 
Springs 60658 

Charles M. Walker, 304 Gilbert, Danville 61832 

Julie Ward. 1033 Randle St., Edwardsvllle 62025 

Mark A. Zimmerman, 1422 W. Thorndale. Chicago 
60660 


INDIANA—Midwest 


AJ Mrs. Lawrence C. Boots, 205 East Main, Darl¬ 
ington 47940 

Mrs. Robert G. BottorH, 2421 Highway 62, Jeffer¬ 
sonville 47130 

SJ Mrs Robert H. Brunner, 610 College Lane, 
Indianapolis 46240 

Russell Bruno. P.O Bo* 600, Medaryviile 47967 
Douglas R. Clarke, 13905 Allisonvllle Rd.-Noblesville 
46060 

Ben H. Coffman, Bo* 67, Center Point 47840 
Michael Dana. Horticulture Bldg., Purdue University. 
West Lafayette 47907 

Mrs. Barbers Daniel, 4922 Stratford Rd., Fort Wayne 
46007 

AJ Mrs. Charles De La, 7630 E. 50th St., Indiana¬ 
polis 46226 

Mrs Edgar M. Evans, RR 9. Bo* 111, Greensburg 
47240 

Mrs. Billie Dove, 1219 Bluff Rd.. Plainfield 46168 
Mrs. Wm. L. Fortune. 7990Hifcrest Rd., Indianapolis 
46240 

AJ (L) Mrs. David Frey. 2625 S. Smith Rd.. Bloom¬ 
ington 47401 

Geneva R. Fugate. 301 S Franklin St., Darlington 
47940 

Mrs. W.H Fullerton, 1300 Forest Drive, Frankfort 
46041 

Mrs Uoyd Gooding, flt.4. Box443, Alexandria46001 
Charles E. Gruen, 6835 Graham Ct, Indianapolis 
46250 

Bernard £ Hobbs. 3303 Westfield Rd., Noblesville 
46060 

Earl A. Noll. 8812 Nora Lane. Indianapolis 48240 
AJ Mrs. Leon Killigrew, 416 S. Wabash St . Hobart 
46342 

Mrs, Chris Kimick, Bo* 12, Scpttsburg 47170 
Opal Landis. 4193 Grand Ave., Bloomington 47401 
Mrs. Henry A, Lidikay, Bo* 386, Darlington 47940 
AJ (D Mrs, Goethe Link, P.O. Bo* 84, Brooklyn 
46111 

AJ Mrs. Robert F. Mannfeld, 042 Park Central Dr. 

S„ Apt. A. Indianapolis 46260 
Mrs. Mildred Meredith, 5050 E- Walnut St., Indiana¬ 
polis 46201 

Mrs. Wm. M. Metz, P.O. Box 4, New Point 47263 


AJ Mrs. Atwood S. Moore, 5233 Brendonridge Ha, 
Indianapolis 46226 

Mrs. Charles A. Moulin, 5662 Broadway, Indiana¬ 
polis 46220 

Mrs John L. Pope. 7610 Acton Rd., Acton 46269 
AJ Mrs, Henry C. Prange, 5721 Haverford Ave., 
Indianapolis 46220 

Mrs. Millard F. Purcell, P.O, Box 336. Shelbyville 
46176 

(L) Leo E. Sharp, 303 Fir St., Michigan City 46360 
SJ Donald Sauvain, 1400E Hillside Dr., Blooming¬ 
ton 47401 

Mrs OlinA Slues, 5259 W Airport Rd . Bloomington 
47401 

Mr. & Mrs S.C Snydermen, 12728 US 24 West. Fort 
Wayne 46804 

Mrs Wendell F. Stewart, 704 SW 5th St., Richmond 
47374 

|t) Oliver R. Taylor, 1642 S. Grant, Indianapolis 
46203 

AJ (t) Mrs Verne Trueblood, RFD 3, Box 187A. 
Scottsburg 47170 

AJ Mrs, Welter G. Vonnegut, 8141 N Illinois St., 
Indianapolis 46260 

AJ Miss Virginia Wolff, 342 W. Owen St.. Scotti- 
burg 47170 

IOWA—Central 

Dr, Richard Adams, Rt. 4, India noia 50125 
F.C. Aldrich, 1431 S. 35th St., West Oes Moines 
50265 

Dr. Robert Bannister. 5016 Harwood Dr.. Des Moines 
50312 

Don Bolin, MD. 6616 Sierra, Waterloo 50701 
R.P. Brown, RR 2 A, Guttenberg 52052 
Df. & Mrs. Wm, L. Brown, 6980 NW Beaver Or,, 
Johnston 50131 

Computer Center, Iowa Methodist Medical Center. 

1200 Pleasant St., Des Moines 50308 
Mark Fox, 208 E. Washington, Wheatland 52777 
Mr. & Mrs J. Donald Frantz, 2906 Gilmore Ave., Dei 
Moines 50312 

William R Heard. 6365 Merle Hoy Rd , Des Moines 
50323 

Ms Kathy Larson. 312 W. High St., Marshalltown 
50158 

Bob Skow, P.O. Box 38, Guthrie Center 60115 
Edwin L Sullivan, 726 Foster Dr„ Des Moines 50312 
Mrs. Tom D, Throckmorton 

|L) Or. Tom D. Throckmorton, 1200 Pleasant St., 
Des Moines 50308 


KANSAS-Central 


Ms. Mary E. Austin, 1330 Coming, Parsons 67357 

AJ |L) Kay H Beach. P.O. Box 13246, Edwerdiville 
66113 

Mr$. Vernon E. Cerlsen, B11 Sunset Drive. Lawrence 
66044 

Miss Wills Dan 200 N, Main St., Stafford 6757B 

Patrick Gates, Rt. 2, Baldwin 66006 

Phyllis M Harrington, 3018 Dirr, P.O. Box 222, 
Persona 67357 

|S) Mrs Robert F Johnson, 2537 W, 89th St, 
Leawood 66206 

Mrs Robert B. Kendall. 343 Lakewood Hills, Ozawkia 
66070 

Mrs B A. Lauderdale, 251B Somerset Drive. Prairie 
Village 66206 

Miss Ethel M Martin. Rte. 2, Box 362, Lawrence 
66044 

Dean R. Read, P.O. Box 126, Tonganoxie 66066 

Mr. 6 Mrs. Donald F. Rowland, 2611 College. Topeka 
66611 
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KENTUCKY—Southern 


Mrs R Bruce Bbss, 506 Tiffany Lane. Louisville 
40207 

AJ (L| Miss Elizabeth Ann Btcknell, 1043 East 
Cooper Or,, Lexington 40502 
Mra. Harry N Clover. 105 Exmoor Drive. Frankfort 
40601 

Mrs. Ralph T, Connor, Rte 1, Finchville 40022 
Mrs Homer L. Covert. 707 Braeview Ref., Louisville 
40206 

Mrs Robert K. Cullen, Capital Heights, Frankfort 
40601 

Mrs. Gilbert Cunningham, Rte. 1. Box 235, Shelby- 
ville 40065 

Dr Wynant Dean 

AJ Mrs. Wynant Dean, 1629 Cowling Ave., Louis* 
vilte 40205 

Mrs Daniel R Deane, 1260 Colonial Drive, Lexington 
40504 

Mrs A D Donnelly. Jr.. Box 665. Bowling Green 
42101 

Mrs Glenn Dooley, 810 Covington Ave., Bowling 
Green 42101 

Mrs. Ray F Dunaway, 3104 McMahan Blvd., Louis¬ 
ville 40220 

AJ Mrs Annabel Fisher, 520 W Whitney Ave., 
Louisville 40215 

AJ Mrs Ray C Hopper, 245 Henry Clay Blvd,, 
Lexington 40502 

Mrs E A Howser. Rt 7, Box 263, Shelbyville 40065 
Stephen Manning, 770 Robin Road. Lexington40502 
AJ Mrs Norvell H. Moore. 416 E. Broadway, 
Madisonville 42431 

Mrs. Thurman Pangburn, 1510 Turquoise Dr., 
Louiaville 40214 

AJ Mrs L R Robinson. 1903 Crea&on Dr . Bowling 
Green 42101 

AJ Mrs Raymond Roof, 2015 Lone Oak Rd., 
Paducah 42001 

AJ Mrs Richard Roof, 249 Cardinal Lane. Paducah 
42001 

AJ Mrs Clyde Ruby, P O Box 656. Madisonville 
42431 

Mra Jack Scott Route 2. Alvaton 42122 
Miss Jarve Stevenson, 1610 Griffith Ave. Owens¬ 
boro 42301 

Harry A. Strater. 406 Duff Lana, Louiaville 40207 
AJR Mrs Ben Allen Thomas. Rt. 1, Box 81, Shelby- 
villa 40065 

Daniel Thompson. P 0 Box 587, Greenup 41144 
AJ Mrs Herman Whitaker, Rte 7, Box 201, Shelby¬ 
ville 40065 

AJ Mrs. Luther M Wilson, 2151 Nashville Rd., 
Bowling Green 42101 

AJ Mra, Charles Zanng. Rte, 2, Shelbyville 40065 
Helen Miller Zecheila, 16 Schabel Dr, Cold Spring 
41076 


LOU 181 AN A- Soothe m 


Mrs W A. Barnwell. 111 Archer Avenue, Shreveport 
71105 

(L) Mrs Welter Colquitt 10137 Norris Ferry Rd., 
Shreveport 71106 

James A McPherson, 419 Carondelet St, New 
Orleans 70130 

Mrs. Ruth H Noel, Rt 9, Box 29, Shreveport 71107 
Mrs Mary Kathryn Quinn, Star Route A, Box 147, 
Monterey 71354 

Carolyn Scoggins. Rt. 6. Box 169-0, Baton Rouge 
70815 

Mrs. fl.L. Scon, P.O. Box 36, Jonesville 71343 


MAINE—New England 


Mrs. Cameron Biewind, Pine Hill Rd., Ogunquit 
03907 

Donald C. Chandler, New Gloucester 04260 
Elaine Fletcher, 38 Oak St., Ellsworth 04605 
Mrs. Calvin Hosmer, Jr., P.O. Box 175, Brava Boot 
Harbor. York 03909 

Dr, & Mrs. D.G. Traggis, P.O. Box 163, Hampden 
04444 


MARYLAND—Middle Atlantic 


Mrs. William B. Alexander, Stevenson 21153 
Mrs. John C. Anderson, 100 S. Somerset Ave., Cris- 
field 21817 

Mrs. William E Barr. Valley fld., Stevenson 21153 
AJ Mrs. Oavid S. Boyd, 617 Sussex Rd., Towson 
21204 

AJ (H) Mrs. J. Bozievich, 6810 Hillmeed Rd.. 
Bethesda 20817 

George B. Bull, Jr., 49 Greenwood Ave., Baltimore 
21 206 

WA Butler, 6810 Florida St, Chevy Chase 20815 
R.F. Cadigan, 6902 Charles Ridge Rd., Baltimore 
21204 

AJ Mrs E.T. Cato, 512 Tony Tank Lane, Salisbury 
21801 

Mrs. & Mrs. John R. Chapman, 908 Army Rd., Balti¬ 
more 21204 

Robin Chapman, 5100 Allan Rd.. Bethesda 20616 
Mrs. F.E, Chatard. 8950 Reistertown Rd.. Baltimore 
21208 

Mrs. B Randall Coates. P.O. Box 273, Snowhill 
21863 

(L) Mrs. George C. Coulbourn, P.O. Box C, Marion 
Station 218380205 

Mr. A Mra. Frank J. Coulter, 342 Prestonfield Lane, 
Severna Park 21146 

Current Serial Records, National Agricultural Library, 
Room 002 - Nal Bldg,, Beltsvilla 20705 
Albert T. Dawkins, Jr., MD, Villa Miramar, Route 5, 
Box 307, Easton 21601 

(L| Harry Dewey, 4605 Brandon Lane, Bettsville 
20705 

James A Dove. Jr . c/o London Town Pub. House & 
Gar., 839 Londontown Rd., Edgewater 21037 
Mrs. T.A. Duncan. 213 Mill Harbor Rd„ Arnold 21012 
Mrs. Wm. J.fl. Dunseath. 107 Enfield Rd., Baltimore 
21212 

Mr. Quentin Erlandson. 9 Burnbrae Rd., Baltimore 
21204 

AJ fL) Mra. Quentin Erlandson, 9 Burnbrae Rd., 
Baltimore 21204 

Or & Mrs Russell S Fisher. RR 2. Box 170-A, 
Crownsvi He 21032 

W Thomas Fountain, Box 516. Easton 21601 
Mrs. Harris J. George, 614 W. Timonium Rd., Tim¬ 
onium 21093 

Mrs Marshall Gilchrist, 2318 Springlake Dr., Tim¬ 
onium 21093 

William Gould, Jr., 14906 Bella Ami Drive, Laurel 
20810 

Mrs Werner Gruber, 1403 Allenwood Dr.. Salisbury 
21801 

Mrs Jarvis Hadley, 4209 Thornapple St.. Chevy 
Chase 20815 

Oavid R Haley, 14105 Sturtevant Rd , Silver Spring 
20904 

H.M. Hodge, 7152 Linganore Rd., Frederick 21701 
(L) Mrs Ellamay Hollis. 11335 Melelare Drive. 
Belts viffe 20705 

AJ Mrs. W James Howard, 309 Chattolane-e Hill, 
Owings Mills 211 17 
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Mrs. R. Bolling Hubard, 2506 Cavas Rd., Qwmgs 
Mills 21117 

Mrs. Erwin Huber, 620 Chestnut AweTowwson 
21204 

Mrs John A. Jessup, 7406 Arden Rd., Cabin John 
20818 

Mrs. R.M. Kreitner. 2513 Talbot Rd.. Baltimore 21216 

Mrs. G. OeFreest Lamer, Box 384. RP 4, Easton 
21601 

Mrs. Thomas A. Larsen, flO 1, Box 312, Princess 
Anne 21853 

Mr. & Mrs. Rodney Layton, 301 Powell Avenue, 
Salisbury 21801 

Mrs Philip D. Lines, The Hill, S R. Box 166, St. 
Leonard 20685 

Mrs. Marian Loer, P.O. Box 4093, Silver Spring 
20904 

Mrs. Uoyd Lohmeyer, Ht. 1, Box 261. Crisfield 21817 

AJ Mrs Jack R. Lovell, Rt. 5, Box 6, Hagerstown 
21740 

Mrs. R.B. Lyon, 8948 Relstertown Rd., Baltimore 
21208 

Mrs. R. Gamble Mann, PO Box 176, Edgewater 
21037 

Frank Marr, 3715 Rexmera Rd., Baltimore 21218 

Mrs. Calvert C. McCabe. Jr., 1118 Bellemore Rd.. 
Baltimore 21210 

Mrs. Charles J. Moore. 14531 Dover Rd., Glyndon 
21071 


Dr. J. Raymond Moore, Jr. 

AJ Mrs. J. Raymond Moore, Jr., 904 Applewood 
Lane, Baltimore 21212 

Mrs. J.H. Mulhoiland, 1317 Walnut Hill Lane, Balti¬ 
more 21204 

Mrs. Gerald J. Muth. 201 Churchwardens Rd., Balti¬ 
more 21212 

Mrs. Anna D. Myer, 4621 Wilmslow Rd., Baltimore 
21210 

C.T. Newcomb. 13917 Thorton Mill Rd, r Sparks 
21152 

Mrs. David O'Brien, 205 Beach Road, Annapolis 
21401 

Mrs. Thomas W Offutt, 3515 Butler Rd.. Giyndon 
21071 

Or. Charles R. Phillips. 608 N. Market St., Frederick 
21701 

John E. Pinkerton. 1909 Hslaihorpe Ave., Baltimore 
21227 

Mrs. Joyce M. Price, 500 Bridge St., Easton 21601 

Mrs. Joseph Purdy, 8233 McDonogh Rd.. Pikesville 
21208 

Mrs. William B, Reese, 337 Fox Rd.. Havre De Grace 
21078 

N.G. Santacroce. P.P.O Aphis, USDA, Federal Bldg, 
Hyattsvilie 20782 

AJ Miss Martha A. Simpkins. Rte. 1. Box 312, 
Princess Anne 21853 

Mrs. Thomas W. Simpson, 200 Ridgemede Rd,, Balti¬ 
more 21210 

AJ Mrs. Wm. H. Slasman. Jr . 2170 Blue Ridge Rd., 
Hagerstown 21740 

Miss Anne Donnell Smith, 8609 Stevenson Rd., 
Stevenson 21153 

AJ (L| Mrs. Thomas W. Smith, 1800 Greenspring 
Valley Rd., Stevenson 21153 

Mrs. George F. Sprague, III, 21 Chestnut Hill Rd., 
Forest Hill 21050 

Mrs. Russell C. Stanton, Court House Point, 
Chesapeake City 21915 

(L) Mrs. Marreli Stout. 101 W. Northern Parkway, 
Baltimore 21210 

(U Mrs. Smart DP. Sunday, Tangle wood, 7208 
Ballons Ave., Baltimore 21212 

Mr. 8 Mrs. Emory E, Tamplin, Jr., 207 Oakley St., 
Cambridge 21613 


AJ Mrs. Frederick J. Vi ole, 237 Cooley Mill Rd, 
Havre Oe Grace 21078 

AJ Mrs Leo Vollmer, 6405 Murray Hill Rd., Balti¬ 
more 21212 

AJjLJ Mrs. Howard N. Weeks. 1515 Fountain Head 
Road, Hagerstown 21740 

SJ (L) Mrs. Nancy Whitlock, Route 2. Bo* 239, 
Berlin 21811 

AJ (L| Mrs. N. Thomas Whittington. Jr.. Markin 
Station 21838 

Mary Yancey, P O Box 114, Harwood 20776 

AJ (L| Mrs. Merton S. Yerger, Box 97, Prirtcees 
Anne 21838 

Mrs. L.A, Yerkes. Jr., RR 3, Box 4, Chestertown 
21620 


MASSACHUSETTS-New England 


Mrs. Hal Armstrong, 17 Liberty St., Nantucket02554 
Arnold Arboretum, Jamaica Plain 02130 
Eiaine Barker, RFD 3,40 Teewaddie Hill Rd., Amherst 
01002 

Mrs. Stephen H. Bartlett, 107 Allen St.. Hampden 
01036 

AJ (L) Mrs. E.A. Conrad, 454 Hale St., Prides 
Crossing 01965 

(L) E.A. Conrad, 454 Hale St.. Prides Crossing 
01965 

Arabella S. Dane. Prides Crossing 01955 
Dejeger Bulbs, Inc., 1B8 Asbury St.. S. Hamilton 
01982 

Mrs. Harold G- Evans, The Pink House, Nantucket 
02554 

Mrs. W. Sidney Felton, Branch Lane. Prides Crossing 
01965 

Mrs. Robert J. Fraser, 29 Boutwell Rd., Andover 
01810 

AJ Mrs. Theodore C. Haftenreffer, 46 Suffock Rd., 
Chestnut Hill 02167 

Mr. & Mrs. Robert G. Karlia, 402 Main St., Hinghem 
02043 

(L) Mrs. Earle Macaualand. P.O. Box 296. Nan¬ 
tucket 02554 

Osee C. Mallio, 30 Jason St.. Arlington 02174 
Mrs. John Manfredi, 1065 South East St., Amherst 
01002 

Mass. Horticultural Society. Horticultural Hall, 300 
Massachusetts Ave., Boston 02115 
Robert J. McCarthy, 4 Tamarack Rd., Natick 01760 
John C. Morrison. P.O. Box 396, Littleton 01460 
Nantucket G.C., P 0 Box 627, Nantucket 02554 
Mrs. Peter W, Nash. Meadowbrook Rd., Dedham 
02026 

Elizabeth Norton, 44 Spruce Rd., Norwood 02062 
AJ Mrs. C.C Patterson, 46 Feirgreen Pi.. Chestnut 
Hill 02167 

Mrs, Chas. G. Rice, P.O. Box 264, South Hamilton 
01982 

Joel 0. Shield. 204 Lancaster Terrace, Brookline 
02146 

Robert R, Swain, P.O. Box 203, Sandwich 02563 
Mrs. Herbert i. Terry. 72 Main St., Nantucket 02554 
Jan Wampler, 39 Kenton Rd., Jamaica Plain 02130 
Mrs. Lyon Weybum, Prides Crossing 01965 

MICHIGAN-Midwest 

Lawrence D. Englerth, 2461 22nd St., Rte. 2, Hopkins 
49328 

Dorothy Geiych, 4112 Marywood, Troy 48098 
Isaac R. Hunter. 55304 Glenwood Rd., Dowagiac 
49047 

Ellen Israel, 2422 University Ave., Kalamazoo 49008 
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Mr* Arista Kaeran, Drawer 0, 57533 Pontiac Trait 
New Hudson 43165 

[L) Dr John Read, 1640 W. Bertrand, Niles 43120 
M.U Scon. 543 Ballaniywe Rd , Grosso Pte Shores 
48236 

Mr. & Mr* Robert MSoderstrom. 11414 Woodridge. 
Grand Blanc 48439 

Leona Tiach. 3890 Mayfield NE. Apt. IF. Grand 
Rapids 49505 

Mr. & Mrs. Peter Vernis. 2763 Tallahassee Dr.. 
Rochester 48063 

Mr*. Norman Wise, 8654 Barnum Rd , Woodland 
48897 

MINNESOTA—Central 

(I) Andersen Mort. Library, 3675 Arboretum Dr., 
Bo* 39. Chanhesaen 55317 
J.A, Baumhofer, 1884 Berkeley Ave, St. Paul 56106 
SJ Maryann Collins. 13252 Europe Ct, Apple 
Valley 55124 

SJ JoenN Cooper, 212 W County RoedC.St. Paul 
56113 

Daffodil Society of Minn., Mery Ann Collins. 13362 
Europe Ct , Apple Valley 55124 
Mrs Leroy L. Duvall, Rt. 1. Box 142. Dessel 55325 
SJ Michael L Hager, RR 1, Box64, Wacom# 55367 
Mr*. Marie Kalich. 5727 Long Broke Trail. Edina 
S5425 

Dr. James Kaplan. Box 249. Moorhead State Univ., 
Moorhead 56560 

AJ (L) D E Karnatedt, 1790 Richard Circle. West 
Si Paul 56118 

(L| Mrs William R Strang. 16 Woodla nd Rd, Edina 
55424 

SJ (L| Julius Wsdekamper. 10078 154th Ave , Elk 
Rivor 55330 

Mary A Weidner, 1215 Trail woodS .. Hopkins 55343 
SJ Gens Wiley. 3333 Sky Croft Circle. Minneapolis 
66418 


MISSISSIPPI-Southern 

Mrs. Wilfism W. Allen, Rt. 5, Box 11 3, Batesville 
38606 

Mrs. Joan Alliston, 246 Colonial Rd, Rt. 4. Hernando 
38632 

AJ (L) Mias Leslie E. Anderson. Rt. 3.2302 Byhalia 
Rd. Hernando 36632 

AJ (L) Mre. Wayne Anderson, Rt. 3. 2668 Byhalia 
fid. Hernando 38632 

Mr* Thome* W Aveni, 101 Park Drive, Oxford 
38655 

AJ Mr* Betty Bernes. 518 State St.. Natchez 
39120 

Dan Carl. 2922 Gulf Ave . Gulfport 39061 

Mr* Berry M Carter, 4671 Hwy 304. Hernando 
38632 

Mr* George Darby. Jr. P 0 Box 656. Tunica 38676 

Mr* Jeanette Davis, 7469 Hwy 304. Hernando 
38632 

AJ Mr* Edward Enirikm. Rt 2. 3066 Holly Spring* 
Rd . Hernando 36632 

Mias Judy Fsggard. file 3. 402 Tchulahoma fid . 
Hernando 38632 

AJ Mr* C E Flint. Jr. 202 West St.. Batesville 
38606 

Mr* Grayoon Flower*. Mattson 36758 

Mr* Ed Gala P O Box 176. Hernando 3B632 

Mr S Mr* Harman L McKenna, 1018 Birchwood 
Drive Jackson 39206 

Kevin McKenna. 1018 Birchwood Dr , Jackson 
39206 

Mr* Wm J Miller. Rt 6. Box 307. Oxford 38655 

Mr* G L Mite. 230 Vinson Rd. Hernando 38632 

(U Mrs Orville Nwhois, 11119 College Rd. Olive 
Branch 38664 


Mrs. Rodger Redding, Rt. 3. 2465 Byhalia Rd., 
Hernando 38632 

AJ Mrs. Morris Lee Scon, 3067 Laughter fid.. So., 
Hernando 38632 

Mr* Ozeil D. Scott, 3476 Johnston, Rd., Hernando 
38632 

Mrs Mary Alice Shaffer, 438 Wastover Dr., Clarks- 
dale 38614 

Mrs. T.E. Snaielfe 

AJ Or T.E. Snare lie, 418 McDonald Drive, Clinton 
39056 

MISSOURI—Central 

Miss Mary A. Becker, 7221 Manchester Ave., Kansas 
City 64133 

Dsffodil Soc. of Greater Kansas City, 7221 Man¬ 
chester Ave.. Kansas City 64133 

Dr. 0 E, Dement. Rt. 1, Kannett 63B57 

Paul H Dennis. 702 S Oak Grove Ave., Springfield 
66802 

Bernard Donahue, Star Route West, Box 84, Da Soto 
63020 

Mrs. Muriel C. Gotwals, 11321 Conway Rd., St. Louis 
63131 

Gerard Knehans, Jr , Route One, Owensville 65066 

O D Niswonger, 822 Rodney Vista Blvd., Cape 
Girardeau 63701 

AJ (L) Mrs Grover F. Roennfeidt, 1120 Craig fid.. 
Crave Coeur 63141 


MONTANA-Pacific 

Mrs. Monty Kennady, Drawer W, Lakeside 59922 

NEBRASKA—Central 

Mrs. Thomas J. Culhane. 1110 S. 79th St.. Omaha 
68124 

Mrs. Edwin L. Nelson, P.O. Box 2B8. Potter 69156 
Univ of Neb. Libraries, Acquisition Dept.. Lincoln 
68588 


NEVADA-Pacific 

Mrs. James G. Craig. 3470 San Juan Dr.. Reno 
89509 

(L) Northern Calif. Daffodil Soc., Mrs. James G- 
Craig. 3470 San Juan Dr., Reno B9509 

Dr. R Spero. 6433 Meadow Lane, Reno 89509 

NEW HAMPSHIRE—New England 

Mr & Mrs. Chester B. Allen, Jr.. Prospect Hill Road. 
Hancock 03449 

Howard S Andros. Welpole 03608 

Mrs Richard O Blanchard II. 6 Fisher St., Concord 
03301 

G W Cottrell. P.O Box 392, Hillsboro 03244 

AJ (L) Mrs, Adolf Hulschmid, RR 1 - Box 140A, 
Gilmenton Iron Works 03837 

Mrs. James A Meath, P.O. Box 257, Dublin 03444 

AJ Mra. Robert J. Mrak, RF02 Evans Rd . Durham 
03824 

Mrs Albert A. Quinn. Lythie Spring Road. Temple 
03084 

Mrs. Fairfield E Raymond. RO 1, 81 Croeby Rd., 
Peterborough 03458 

Mrs Theodore Thomas, P.O. Box 268, Kaufman Dr, 
Peterborough 03458 

Mrs Gardner C Turner, Seward Mountain Farm, 
East Sullivan 03445 

Mr & Mrs Wellington Wells. Jr., RFO Box 306. Marl¬ 
borough 03455 

Mrs Jane S Young, P.O Box 281. Dublin 03444 
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NEW JERSEY—North*** 


Mrs. A.F. Austin, 27 North Road, Princeton 08540 
Mrs. John A. Bartholomew, 43 Grove Acres Park, 
Forest Grove Rd. Vineland 08360 
Mrs. T.J. Berry, P.O. Bo* 447, Lindsey Rd., New 
Vernon 07976 

(L) John B. Capen. Box 216, Rt. 3, Boonton 07005 
AJ (L) Mrs. John B. Copan, Box 215. Rt. 3. Boonton 
07005 

Mrs. Alan W. Carrick, 260 Prospect Ave.. Princeton 
06540 

AJ Mrs. Walter J. Clough, 16 Ridge Road, Rumson 
07760 

Mrs. Robert A. Cooke, Jr, R.O. Box 19A. Coltsneck 
07722 

Mrs. Ann O. Dale, 28 Edgehill St.. Princeton 08540 
Mrs. J.C. E Dekker. 56 Jefferson Rd.. Princeton 
06540 

Corson Ellis, Jr.. 120 First Ave., Atlantic Highlands 
07716 

Mrs. W. Brooks Evert, 115 N. Lakeside Or., Medford 
08055 

SJ (L) Mrs. R. Kenneth Penman, 88 N. Stanwonh 
Dr., Princeton 06540 

Carolyn Fries, 247 Cindy St., Old Bridge 08857 
Sara J.A Gordon, 7 N. Beechcroft Rd., Short Hills 
07078 

Mrs. Elmer Greey, P.O. Box 447-1, Princeton 08540 
LM, llgeofntz 

AJ Mrs. LM. Ilgenfriu, 136 Medford Leas, Medford 
06065 

International Bulb Co.. Inc, 180 Kinderamack Road. 

P.O. Box 23, Park Ridge 07656 
Mira. Alice M. Irmisch. RD #1, Nursery Rd., Titusville 
08560 

Richard S. Kersten, 107 Chatham, St., Chatham 
07928 

(L) Donald Knapp. 33 Locust Ave., Westmont 
06108 

Mrs. Richard Krementz, Jr., Red Gate Rd.. Morris¬ 
town 07960 

Dr. Arthur M. Kroll. 109 Oarrow Dr., Pennington 
08534 

Dr. Alien Lacy, 1511 Shore Rd., Linwood 08221 
Mrs. Ronald Lsruxan, RO 46, Box 666, Montague 
07827 

Mrs. J.D. Lester, 461 Sicomac Ave., Wyckcrff 07481 
Dr. Joan L. Levine, 116 S. Maple Ave., Springfield 
07081 

Mrs. Matthew Linton, Mt. Harmony Rd., Bernards- 
ville 07924 

Mrs. David Lang. 41 Woodclltf Dr., Madison 07940 
Mrs. John Madsen. Crabapple Lana, Plainfield07060 
Mrs Harry 0. Miller, 34 Fairfield Or, Short Hills 
07078 

Mrs. John H. Miller, 558 Ridge Road, Fair Haven 
07701 

Mrs. H.C. Minton, Jr., P.O. Box 6123, Lawrenceville 
08648 

Mrs. Lawrence L. Moore, 17 Prospect Drive, Somer¬ 
ville 06876 

Mrs. A.V.S. Oicott, Jr.. 145 Hodge Rd., Princeton 
06540 

Mrs. Walter L Priest, Rt. 3, Box 297,488 White Horse 
Pike. Egg Harbor 08215 

Rockaway Valley G.C., P.O. Box 413, Boonton 07005 
Mrs. Henry Savage, 210 Prospect Ave., Princeton 
06640 

Mrs L Fenn Stafford, 338 Great Road, Princeton 
06640 

(L) Mrs. James Ross Stephen, Talmadge Road, 
Mandham 07946 

Mrs. John B. Strasenburgh, P.O. Box 6336, Law- 
rencevrile 08848 


(L) Mrs. Peter S. Stutts. 44 Manor Drive, Basking 
Ridge 07920 

Mrs. W. Austin Tensey, 94 Highland Ave.. Short Hills 
07078 

The Trowel Club, 3 Edgebrook Rd., New Brunswick 
08901 

Mrs. John H. Wallace. 186 Library Place, Princeton 
08640 

Mrs. Raymond A. Waller, 26 Spruce Court Moores- 
town 08057 

Mr. & Mrs. James Wells. 470 Nut Swamp Road. Red- 
bank 07701 

Kevin J.P. Williams, 158 Louis St., Maywood 07607 


NEW MEXICO—Southwest 

Mrs. Geo L. Doolittle, 1500 Sen Cristobal Rd.. SW, 
Albuquerque 87104 

Mrs. Bernard Lowenstein, 611 Aiiso Dr . SE, 
Albuquerque 87108 

Mrs. Harold B Neely, 7008 Del Oao Court. NE, 
Albuquerque 87109 

T.C. Philpot, 1603 Florida Ave., Alamogordo 88310 
Mrs. William P, Reed. 317 Hermosa St. SE, 
Albuquerque 871 OB 


NEW YORK—North east 

James S. Alexander. MD. 8 Calvin Ave , Syosset 
T1791 

John H. Allen, P 0. Box 282. Quoque 11959 
Mrs. James F. Andre. 1566 Four Mile Rd., Allegany 
14708 

LH. Bailey Hortorium, 467 Mann Library Bldg., 
Cornell Univ., Ithaca 14853 
Mrs. Homer L. Beck. 146 E. Main St.. Webster 14580 
AJ Mrs. William Cameron, 13 N. Circle, East 
Hampton 11937 

AJ Mrs. Stanlsy A. Carrington, 289 Mapla Si., Islip 
11761 

AJ (L) Jan Da Grand. 14 Sutton Place South. New 

York 10022 

Thomas J. Delendick, Brooklyn Botanic Garden, 1000 
Washington Ave.. Brooklyn 11226 
Mrs. Frances Oigi, 143-1184th Ave., Jamaica 11435 
Adrian Fry link, P.O. Box 339, Babylon 11702 
(l) Mrs. Robt. E. Gengenbach. 27 E. 95th St., USE, 
New York 1002B 

IL| Mrs. Robert R. Gentry, 161 Grand Street. 
Goshen 10924 

Aden L. Gokay. Stony Kill Rd. Canaan 12029 
Prof. George G.Gyrieco,36 TwinGleps, Ithaca 14850 
Dv. Wm. J. Hamilton, Jr., 616 Highland Rd.. Ithaca 
14850 

Horticultural Data Processors, P.O. Box 489, New 
York 10028 

Mrs Allen J, Indzonka, 72 Balmville Rd„ Newburgh 
12550 

John H. Jacobus. 200 E. 66th St ., New York 10021 
(L) Mrs. Arthur Knorr, 15 Central Park West. New 
York 10023 

Mrs. William F. Knoph, RD 2. Cannovie 13035 
The Library, N.Y. Botanical Garden, Bronx 1D458 
William D. Longa ker, 1272 Codding ton Rd., Brook- 
tondsle 14817 

Elvin McDonald, 225 E. 57 St.. New York 10022 
Miss Sylvia A. MiIIman. Selfridge Roed, RD 1, 
Gartsevoon 12831 

Ella M. Parrish. 870 16th Ave.. Brooklyn 11220 
Tom Parrish, 8 Fulton St., Brooklyn 11201 
Mrs. Christina W. Patton, 115 Central Park West 
Naw York 10023 

George Rasmussen, 7 Mill Road, Farmingdals 11736 
Marc B. Reynolds. 136 EastS7th St., New York 10022 
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Mrs Janet Sir Ism is. 36 La Forge Lane, Msnhesset 
11030 

Elizabeth F Schaeffer, 49 W 96th St , Apt. 4A, New 
York 10026 

Mrs. Jean P. Schmidt. Mistover Farm, Reiter Rd., East 
Aurora 14062 

(L) Mrs. Charles 0 Scully. South Bay Ave , (slip 
11761 

Mrs. N»n Silver, 326 East 72nd St., New York 10021 

Gustav Springer. 136 E 57th St.. New York 10022 

Alan L. Summers. 211 Lincoln Rd , Brooklyn 11225 

Mrs Dallas 0 Trammell. 113 Summit Ave., Buffalo 
14214 

Dr. Edward L Valentine, 1750 Woodard Road, Elma 
14069 

Mrs. Robert Wilsey, 139 North Avenue. Rochester 
146626 

AJ Mrs. Bassett S. Winmill, 200 E. 74th St., New 
York 10021 


NEW YORK (Westchester County}— New England 


AJ (H) Paul F Freaa. 23 Hubbard Or . White Plains 
10605 

AJ Mrs. Robert N. Graham. 75 Carleon Ave., 
Lerchmont 10630 

Mrs. Welter E. Kolb. 10 Dudley Lane. Larch moot 
10538 

Robert Lies. CLU. 9 Sunset Dr., Armonk 10604 

Mra. JohnE. Lockwood, Rte. 2, St Mary's Church Rd„ 
Bedford 10606 

Mrs. M Sanson Miller, Mustato Rd., Katonah 10636 

Mra Virginia M Smith, RFO. 2. Bo* 78. Putnam 
Valley 10679 

AJ Mrs George H Steacy. P O Bos 765, Mahopac 
10641 

Misaes Dorothy/Marion Tulhiil, 345 Milton Rd.. Rye 
10580 

AJ Mrs J F Vdi, RD. 10, Bos 440. Mahopack 
10641 

Mra Eileen L. Whitney. 11-35 Weatview Avenue, 
White Plaint 10603 


NORTH CAROLINA—Southeast 


Mrs. Roger L Adams. 4210 Shattalon Dr . Winston 
Salem 27106 

Mrs. Flore 0 Archer. 1078 Canterbury Lane, Chapel 
Hill 27514 

Mrs Charles R. Baksr, Dept, o t Statistic*. UNC, 
Phillips. Chapel Hil 27514 
Mrs. E.S Bennett. 214 Belvedere. Shelby 28150 
Mrs Eddis W Bullock. Rt 4. Box 100. Fairmont 
28340 

Mra. Frad Chamblse. Rt 2. Box 42. Aahevills 28005 
John O Cheestoorough. 109 Carolina Forest. Chapel 
Hill 27514 

Lo*a J Cuttar. 3226 Forsyth Dr , Graensboro 27407 
Georgs R Oeaa. 1074 Bloomfield Rd. GibsonsviHe 
27249 

John Wads Dame. Rt. 5, Bos 236, Kinston 26501 
Mr 6 Mrs Georgs 0. Doek.P 0 Box853. Chapel Hilt 
27514 

William T Dye. Jr.. 703 W Cornwallis Drive, Greens¬ 
boro 27408 

(L| Mrs Francis E Field. 32 Buena Viata Rd., 
Aahavilla 28003 

Mrs O L Fultz. 1629 Arnold Or. Charlotta 28206 
Tanya L Hokin. Rt 2. Box 317 A. Old Fort 28762 
Mrs OR. Inglia. P 0 Box 392, Eden too 27932 
Charles T Lsrus, 120 Tranquility Piece, Henderson¬ 
ville 28739 

Mise Elizabeth Lawrence. 340 Ridgewood Ave., 
Cher Iona 28209 

Dr Frad 0 Lopp. 5003 Cxrisen Dairy Rd., Greensboro 
27410 


AJ (L) Mrs. Herman P. Madsen, Rte. 1, Box 53, 
Black Ml 20711 

James M. McDonaugh. MD. 5 Livingston & Victoria, 
Aahavilla 28801 

Mrs. Gloria A. Norwood, The Flower Farm, 4B12 
Wake Forest Rd., Ralatgh 27609 

Leroy Plyler, 108 W. Broad St., Statesville 20677 

Mrs Dietoif Ramm, 3530 Hamstead Ct., Durham 
27707 

Harold R. Roberts, Rt. 5, Box 327 A, Jones Ferry Rd„ 
Chapel Hill 27514 

Mrs. Frad A. Smithdeal, 224 Ply mouth Ave., Winston 
Salem 27104 

AJ (L) Mra. W O. Ticfcnor 

AJ <M} Wm 0. Tick nor. Tyner 27980 

(S) Mrs. Robert G. Trosper, 5812 Lake Brandt Rd., 
Greensboro 27405 

(L( Mrs. J B. Vesch 

(L) J.B. Veach, 390 Vanderbilt Rd.. Balt more Frst., 
Asheville 28803 

Mrs Thomas C, Wagstaff. 224 Hayes RdL. Chapel Hill 
27514 

AJ (L( Mrs. W.L. Wiley, 412 Cameron, Chapel Hill 1 
27514 

Mrs. Everett K. Wilson, 367 Tenny Circle, Chapel Hill 
27514 

OHIO—Mtdweal 

(L) Mrs. Philip R. Adams. 3003 Observatory Ave., 
Cincinnati 45208 

Mrs Stuart Allan, 1-5150-16 Longview Dr., 
Wauseon 43567 

AJ Mrs. J.E. Ana wait, 509 Judith Dr., Kettering 
46429 

Charles V. Applegate, R. 2, Box 163, Perrysviile 
44864 

Margaret E Baird, 1220 Latchwood, Dayton 45405 

AJ <L) Mrs William C. Baird, 1874 Collingswood 
Rd . Columbus 43221 

Dalton W. Baltin. 5786 Salem Road, Cincinnati 
45230 

Mrs. Betty H. Beery, 2604 Norman Hill Rd., Frankfort 
45628 

Mr & Mrs. Michael Beery. 497 Chapel Creek Rd., 
Chillicothe 46601 

Mrs. John K. Bishop, 2309 N. Bridge Rd.. Findlay 
45040 

AJR (LI Mrs. Reginald Blue. S3 E. Fourth St., 
Chillicothe 45601 

Dr Carl P Boesel. 5595 Woodbridge Ln . Dayton 
45429 

Mra. Otho J. Boone, 340 Rbimer Rd., Wadsworth 
44281 

AJ Mrs Hubert Bourne. 1052 Shadyhill Drive, 
Columbus 43221 

Rev. Norman A. Bowen, 2484 Buck land Ave, 
Fremont 43420 

(C| Mrs. H.W. Bredtmueller, 8845 Montgomery 
Rd.. Cincinnati 45238 

John E Breidenbach. 533 Dunningan Dr, Vandalia 
45377 

Mrs, AJ. Brengartnor, 5018 Milan Rd., Sandusky 
44070 

Charlotte M. Brown. 5985 Glenwood Ave., Youngs¬ 
town 44512 

Mrs H Guy Brown. Box 71. New Springfield 44443 

(U Peter Brumbaugh, 2408 Qoeenston Rd., 
Cleveland Hts 44118 

Angela M Campbell, 8675 Camargo Club Drive, 
Cincinnati 45243 

Mrs Sherman Campbell, 6097 Sandgate Rd.. 
Columbus 43229 

Mrs. Harold E. Cooper, 933 Collar Price Rd.. Brook¬ 
field 44403 
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SJ 4U Mrs W A Craig, 7133 Shiloh Rd, Hte. 1, 
Goshen 45122 

Mrs- J.B. Didrrck, 1 535 Willard Orrville 44667 

Mrs. Wm. J. Dietz, Jr., 1511 Foreatvvew Drive, Var- 
mi lion 44089 


Mrs. Seymour W. Dunham, 86 North West St, 0611- 
brook 46305 

Mrs. Kenneth Dunn. 28 Shawnee Dr., Chillicothe 
45601 

Mrs. William Earls, Delaware Ridge Lane, Cincinnati 
45226 

Mrs. Galen B. Eley, 4500 Pen hurst Place, Dayton 
4S424 


SJ Mias Lura Emig. 1878 Oamarest Rd., Columbus 
43228 

Mrs. Charlotte Ft. Ferguson, 112 Juan St, Milford 
45150 

Mrs. Joseph N. Field, 5 Field Lane, Cincinnati 45208 

Mrs. Julian C. Fletcher, 529 Seminole Road. Chilli- 
colhe 45601 

Franklin Park Conservatory. Alt: Jim Mance, 1777 E. 
Broad St., Columbus 43203 

Mrs. V.R, Frederick, 145 T angle wood Dr. Urbane 
43078 

Garden Centerof Cleveland, 11030 East Blvd, Cleve¬ 
land 44106 

Mrs. P.0. Geier, 6000 Redbird Hollow Lane, Cincin¬ 
nati 45243 

Robert J. Cellar. 504 S. Collinwood Blvd., Fremont 
43420 

Gordon A Gibson, 32981 N. Price Rd., Salem 44460 

AJ Mrs. David Gill, 4381 Lyon Drive, Columbus 
43220 

Dr. George D.J. Griffin. 2780 Dunaway Ave.. Cincin¬ 
nati 45211 

4C|’ Mrs. Russell W. Ffafely, 564 E. Judsort Ave., 
Youngstown 44502 v 

Joseph C. Hale, 3872 Genevieve. Stow 44224 

AJ Mrs. Alfred E. Hanankrat, 266 Floyd Ave., 
Dayton 45415 

AJ (L) Handy D. Hatfield. 22799 Ringgold Southern 
Rd., Stoutsville 43154 

Mrs. Laura R. Hatfield, 2 2799 Ri nggotd Southern Rd„ 
Stoutsville 43154 

Mrs. Richard W Hider, 2922 Graustark Path, 
Wooeter 44691 

AJ Mrs. Henry W. Hobson, Jr., 8545 Camargo Club 
Drive, Cincinnati 45243 

Evadene Holyoke, 608 S, High St., Yellow Springs 
45387 

AJ (L) Mrs. Tyyni N. Hummel. Box 471, West Unity 
43570 

Mrs. Claude Hursong, 4304 Schufte Dr, Cincinnati 
45205 

AJ Mrs. Stuart H. Jacobs, 8950 Given Rd.. Cincin¬ 
nati 45243 

AJ Mrs. Howard Junk, 1270 Austin Rd., Washing¬ 
ton C.H. 43160 

Mrs. James 8. Kelly, 6414 Brauning Dr., Reynolds¬ 
burg 43068 

Mrs. Frederick 0. Kiel, 5934 Salem Rd., Cincinnati 
45230 

King wood Center, 900 Park Ave. West, Mansfield 
44906 

Mrs. Eugene Kleiner, 8820 Old Indian Hill Rd., Cin¬ 
cinnati 45243 

AJ (C) (H) Wells Knierim. 31090 Providence Rd., 
Cleveland 44124 

AJ (C) Mrs. Walls Knierim, 31090 Providence Rd., 
Cleveland 44124 

William M. Lea, 3076 Taylor Ave., Cincinnati 45220 

AJ (L) Mrs. James Liggett. 4126 Winfield Rd., 
Columbus 43220 

Mrs. Mom LippincotL 8775 Given Rd., Cincinnati 
45243 


Frederick E. Loehr, 213 E. High Ave., Beliefontairte 
43311 

J.W Long. 6126 N River. Waterville 43566 

SJ Leone V. Low, 1450 President St., Yellow 
Springs 4S387 

AJ (C) Mrs. Neil Macneale, 524 Abilene Trail, 
Cincinnati 45215 

Howard L Magner, 34 Enid Ave., Dayton 45429 

Mrs. Bernard W. Mansfield, 269 Bonham Rd , Cin¬ 
cinnati 45215 

Ms. Verna C Marpla, 265 Cummings, Paines villa 
44077 

Mrs. Caroline Marsh, 312 James Fid., Gehenna 
43230 

(L) Harold R McConnell. 4075 Danern Dr., Dayton 
46430 

Helen W Meeker, 74 W. Dominion Blvd , Columbus 
43214 

Mrs John F. Montgomery. 916 W. Village Dr., 
Newark 43055 

Dandridge Murdeugh, 3416 Cusler St, Cincinnati 
45208 

AJ Mrs. Duane W. Myers. 3963 Fairway Drive, 
Canfield 44406 

AJ (L) Mrs. W.J. Newill. 10245 Virginia Lee Drive, 
Dayton 45459 

AJ Mrs. William M Purdue. 2591 Henthorm Rd., 
Columbus 43221 

George Parker, 157 Gates Rd , Gates Mills 44040 

Josephine Pecek, 178 Herlmen Rd., Wadsworth 
44281 

Don Piper, 1103 Afton Rd., Columbus 43221 

Mrs. Z.R. Prentiss, 1799 Highview Ave.. Akron 
44301 

Mrft. Tom Ragouzis, 425 Rawson Woods Lane. Cin¬ 
cinnati 45220 

Mrs. Harry Ftaiboume 


SJ Harry Raibourne. 1151 Nordyke Rd., Cincinnati 
45230 

Miss Jo Rapp, 3606 Oxford Milhrille Rd., Oxford 
45056 

Mrs. DavidP.Ross. 143 Rainbow Dr..Amherst44001 

Mrs. Mary L. Rutledge, 704 Ashley Dr., Chillicothe 
45601 

AJ Mrs. CW Schmaletig. 3275 Southdale Dr., 
Oayton 45409 

Mre. James A. Schmidt. Jr., 1820 Coofidge Dr., 
Dayton 45419 

Mrs. Richard F. Schmidt, 667 Mt. Parnassus, Gran¬ 
ville 43023 

Ray Schott. 2499 Remsen. Rd., Medina 44256 

W.H. Schrader, 1008 Sycamore Line, Sandusky 
44870 

AJ Mrs. Fred R. Schuster, 4315 Strobridge Rd., 
Vandalia 45377 

Mrs Wm. R. Seaman. 8875 Fawn Meadow Lane, 
Cincinnati 45242 

Dr. Penn G. Skillern, 20849 Colby Fid.. Shaker Hghts,, 
44122 

Dr, Aten J. Sogg, 2771 Chesterton Rd., Shaker 
Heights 44122 

Mrs. David A. Spib, 4985 Chartbury Drive, Columbus 
43220 

Mrs. R.G. Spoon, 4313 Mexlin Rd.. Kettering 45429 

Mrs. Raymond A Stegmeier, 5211 Echoglenn St„ 
NW. North Canton 44720 

Mrs. Walter H. Stevenson, 793 Watch Point Cincin¬ 
nati 46230 

Richad F. Strubbe, 5990 Salem Rd., Cincinnati 45230 

SJ Mrs. Robert N Sulgrove II, 5512 Woodbridge 
Lane. Dayton 45429 

Fred L. Taylor. 2005 Sharon-Hogue Rd., Mesury 
44438 

James E. Taylor, 1409 Lake Allen Fid., Batavia 46103 

Mrs. Goldie B. Vernia, 525 Seminole Rd., Chillicothe 
45601 
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Howard J. Ward, 97 W. Pace me nt fid., Columbus 
43302 

John F. Ward. 1743 Lafayette Circle, Stow 44224 

SJ Mrs. Emerson Warner, 106 Beech wood Ave., 
Brook wide 45309 

Mrs Frederick Wassmann, 3550 Belmont St., 
Bellaire 43906 

James R. Webb. 477 Park Ridge Dr., Monroe Falls 
44262 

L E. Weed. 4200 Foster St. Columbus 43214 

Mrs. Dorothea B. Wiley, 2843 Case Rd., Columbus 
43220 

AJ fl) Mrs Harry Wilkie. P.O. Box 222, Bellbrook 
45305 

Dr. John H. Wilson, 2766 Edgewood Rd., Columbus 
43220 

|L) Mrs Mary L Witham, 2545 Farmstead Rd., Bath 
44210 

Mrs. Wm H. Wood. 26595 Virginia Valley Rd., Rock¬ 
bridge 43149 

Mrs. Horace Wright, 2460 Spehr Rd.. Xenia 45385 

Mrs Mary Ann Zmitewski. 2363 Havenwood, Toledo 
43614 

Patricia Ann Zwilling. 3617 Mountview Rd., 
Coiumbua 43220 


OKLAHOMA—South West 

AJ Mrs. S.F. Ditmars. P,0 Bo* 1016, Muskogee 
74401 

A W Heddox. MD , 301 N. High St. Antlers 74523 

AJ Mrs H R Heneal, 1312 McKinley, Norman 
73069 

AJ Mtia Eleanor Hill. 1577 E. 22nd St.. Tulaa 
74114 

SJ Mrs J.B. McConnell, P.O. Box 7215, Tulsa 
74106 

James McGeughy. 6603 Trenton Rd.. Oklahoma City 
73118 

AJ Mrs. Crystal R. Meyer. 3005 Columbus, 
Muskogee 74401 

Mrs. Larry F. Rooney. 7 Spring Creek Rd.. Muskogee 
74401 

Mrs. George Schaefer. 13953 S. 96th E. Ave., Bixby 
74000 

AJ Mrs Ted Schwechhofer, 2100 Haskell Blvd,, 
Muskogee 74401 

Mrs. Weller N Them. 1325 Hazlewood Drive, Mid¬ 
west City 73110 

Tulsa Garden Center, 2435 S- Peone Ave,, Tulsa 
74114 

Gail Wmtermute, 1319 Leo, Edmond 73034 


OREGON—Pacific 

(L) Fr. Athanasius Buchhoii. Mount Angel Abbey, 
St. Benedict 97373 

Mrs Charley Chin, 4780 Hiwey 101 N.. Tillamook 
97141 

Mrs. Frank M. Driver. 1106 Christensen Rd., Corbett 
97019 

Mr. A Mrs. Murray W Evans. 3500 S.E. MantheyRd.. 
Corbett 97019 

Sheri Falk. 31180 Green Valley Rd.. Shedd 97377 
Jerald D Frey A Mre. Eileen M. Frey. 2330 N. Baker 
Dr . Canby 97013 

Ruaaell M. Graham. 4030 Eagle Crest Rd.. N.W. 
Salem 97304 

L J Groes. D V M., 1543 N W Ninth St., Corvallis 
97330 

Mr. A Mrs. Richard Havens, Rt. 1, Box 149. Hubbard 
97032 

Gilman fCeaeey, 710 N. Third St.. Corvallis 97330 


AJ (L) Mrs. S.H. Keeton, 377 La Clair, Coos Bay 
97420 

Louise Kindel. 2617 Holmes Rd., Lincoln City 97367 

Ernest Kirby 

AJ Mrs. Ernest Kirby. 37049 S.E. Louden Rd„ 
Corbett 97019 

Mrs. W. Lehmann, 1437 82rvd Ave., S.E.. Salem 
97301 

Library. Oregon State Univ.. Corvallis 97331 

Mildred Mickey. Route 1, Box 1104, St Helens97051 

AJ (L) Grant E Milsch, P.O Box 960, Canby97013 

Mrs. Dorman Moehnke, Star Route. Box 55, Banks 
97106 

George E. Morrill. 16302 So. Apperson Blvd., Oregon 
City 97045 

Mrs, Stanley F. Olberg. 1674 N. 8th St. Coca Bay 
97420 

(L) Mrs. Edward Roehik. P.O. Box 1032, Pendleton 
97801 

Herman Roehik. P.O. Box 22, Cleachem 97859 

Mrs. A.B. Scott. 940 N.W. Buchanan. Corvallis 97330 

Marcus E, Simantel, Rt. 3, Box 225-C, Hillsboro 
97123 

Mrs. Harry O. Smith. 120 Smith Sawyer Rd., Cave 
Junction 97523 

Francis W Vandervelden, 1156 N. 9th St. Coos Bey 
97420 

(LI Mrs. Melvin Winn, Rte. 1, Box 7, Helix 97035 


PENNSYLVANI A- Northeast 


Mrs. Virginia Badler, 116 Upland Road. Havertown 
19083 

AJ M rs. Webster Bernes, Kendal At Longwood, Box 
79. Kennel! Square 19340 
AJ Mrs. William L. Batchelor, Rte. 1, Downing town 

19335 

AJ (L) Or. Wm. A. Bender, 778 Lincoln Way East, 
Chamber stourg 17201 

Mrs Charles A. Bender, 1120 Lincoln Way E., 
Chambersburg 17201 

Mrs, Charles F. Banzai, RD 4, Westchester 19380 
(C) Berwyn GC , Mrs. Joe Miller, 54 Feddrick Rd., 
Wayne 19067 

Mrs, Lawrence Billeu. 335 Hibernia Rd.. Coats smile 
19320 

AJ Mrs Edward Bloomy Box 522 D. Stabler Rd., 
Chadds Ford 19317 

Mrs. J E Cartooned III, Box 522 C. Stabler Rd , Chadds 
Ford 19317 

W.G. Carpenter, RD 1, Zynn Road, Downingtown 

19336 

AJ Mrs. Robert 8. Clothier, 218 Ridgewood Rd., 
Media 19063 

Mrs Mary T. Craig, R.D. 1, Box 394, Shippensburg 
17257 

Mrs. M A Cramer, Jr., 4 Blackthorn Rd., Wallingford 
19066 

Mrs. Joseph S. Dickenson. 960 Lstdig Or.. Chambers- 
burg 17201 

Mrs. Stenger Diehl, 1146 Edgar Ave., Chambersburg 
17201 

Roger Dietz, 650 Dorset Rd., Dawn 19333 
Theodore Eltarfcamp, 330 W. School House Lane, 
Philadelphia 19144 

Mrs. R.T. Ezell 

AJ R,T. Ezell, 94 W. Willowbrook Dr., Chambers¬ 
burg 17201 

Mrs. Thomas Fisher, Jr., 1131 Brynllawn Rd., 
Villanova 19085 

Mrs. D.V. Batcher, RD 3. Box 137. Kenned Square 
19348 

Lester M. Garrett S E. Church St, York 17402 
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Mrs. William Henry Grey, 116 Sycamore Rd., Haver- 
town 19063 

AJ Mr*. C.A. Gruber, 124 Lincoln Terrace, Norris¬ 
town 19401 

Mrs. George R Haines, 1747 Edge Hill Rd, Ablngton 
19001 

Robed E. Halter, RO 1, Valencia 16069 

Mrs. Wm. F. Happieh, 609 Linda Vista Ave., Jenkin* 
town 19046 

Fra nets L Harrigan 

AJ Mrs. Francis L. Harringan, 441 Maplewood Rd., 
Springfield 19064 

AJ Mrs. Owen W. Hartman, 106 Farmington Rd., 
Chambersburg 17201 

Mrs. Richard E. Hacked, Gian Had Rd., R.R, #1, 
Kennett Square 19348 

Mrs James R. Heckman, Chambersburg Gdn. Club, 
3246 Warm Spring Rd.. Chambereburg 17201 

Ms. Madalyn Heinle. 1318 12th Avenue. Natrona 
Heights 16065 

AJ Mrs. Robert H. Hitderbrend. P.O. Box 166. Fair- 
view Village 19409 

Mrs. Alvin R. Ingram. 439 Cardinal Lane. West Town, 
Waat Cheater 19380 

SJ Mrs. Huntington Jackson. 220 N. Garfield St., 
Kennett Square 19348 

Raymond Jacoby, 804 E. 10th Ave., York 17402 

Mrs. H. Vernon Lapp. 500 S. Warminster Rd., Ha (boro 
19040 

(U Mrs. Sam Lasker, RR 2, Airvilie 17302 

Mrs. Hazel C Leonard. 706 West 4th St., Lewistown 
17044 

Longwood Gardena, Inc., Kennett Square 19346 

Miss Jeannette Lowe. 394 West Court St., Doyles* 
town 18901 

John C. Lyster, 19 Stratford Ave., Clifton Heights 
19018 

AJ Mrs. W.R. Msckinney 


AJ W.R. MacKinney, 536 Woodhaven Road, West 
Chester 19380 

Steve Mapes. 26 S Prince St.. 44, Lancaster 17603 

AJ Mrs. Mary H. Marsh, Box 144, Kendal At Long- 
wood, Kennett Square 19348 

Mrs. William L. McLean III, 139 Cherry Lane, Wynne- 
wood 19096 

Mr. A Mrs. ChartesH. Mueller, River Road, New Hope 
18936 

Mrs. Sarah Ortandini, 129 Simpson St., Swoyerville 
18704 

Mary A. Patulto, 602 Chester Creek Rd., Brookhaven 
19015 

Mrs. Jack G. Peltier, 2 Blue Jay Drive. Wyamissing 
19610 

Pa. Hod. Soc„ 325 Walnut St.. Philadelphia 19106 

Mrs. Robert H. Reynolds, Rte. 8. Box 148, Gettysburg 
17325 

Felix A Robertson. Jr., 118 Sperling Drive. Pittsburg 
15221 

Mrs. Robert S. Ross, 1630 Rittenhouse Sq.. 
Philadelphia 19103 

Mrs. R.H, Sayre Id, Kendal At Longwood, Box 61, 
Kennett Square 19348 

Mrs. R.L Schanck. 545 Colonial Ave., York 17403 

Dwight M Schmuek, 1229 Sollenberger Rd,, 
Chambersburg 1 7201 

Wm. J Schultz. 10t5 Pomona Or.. Johnstown 16905 

Miss Elizabeth Selden, 14 Pinoak Circle. Oil City 
16301 

Miss Berlin W Shoemaker, 328 W. Queen J>t-, 
Chambersburg 17201 

E.J. Soboczenski, RO 1, Chadds Ford 19317 

Mrs. Wm B. Stephenson. 1102 Signal Hill Lana, 
Berwyn 19312 

Winfield E. Taylor. 325 Overhill Drive, Chambersburg 
17201 


AJ Mrs. H Rowland Tim ms, P 0. Sox 103, Wal ling* 
ford 19006 

AJ Mrs Joseph B. Townsend, Jr,. Baltimore Pike. 
Wawa 19063 

AJ Mrs. Jamas J. Tracey. 103 Haws Ave., Norris¬ 
town 19401 

Frank Valenti, 1569 Wilson Rd.. Pittsburgh 15236 

Mrs. Kenneth E. Watrs. 37 George Circle. 
Mechanicsburg 17055 

AJ Mrs. W.L. Wiley, Feirville Road. Chadds Ford 
19317 

Wallace Windus. 1437 Bryent Lane. Mesdowbrook 
19046 

4L) Dr. John C. Wister. 736 Harvard Ave , Swarth- 
more 19081 

|L) Mrs. John C- Wister, 735 Harvard Ave.. Swarth- 
more 19061 

AJ Mrs. Z.T. Wobensmith 

Z.T. Wobensmith. Dark Hollow Rd., Jamison 18929 

Mrs. Dari 0. Womoldorf, 116 Sunset Rd.. Lewistown 
17044 

Mrs. John R. Young. P.O. Box 36, Exton 19341 

RHODE ISLAND—New England 

Stephen J. Gancz, Jr., 35 Burton St., Bristol 02809 

Herbet F. Rommel, 77 Bridge St.. Newport 02640 

(L| Mrs. Richard M. Turner, R.D. 1, Mt. Hygeia Rd., 
Foster 02825 


SOUTH CARO LI NA—S outfiee it 

Mrs. Samuel H. Beattie, 30 Woodland Way, Green¬ 
ville 29601 

Warwick P. Bonsai, 6 Stolls Alley, Charleston 29401 

Curren R. Craft, Rt. 1, Box 154 B-4. Gilbert 29064 

John M. Croxton III, Star Route Box 128, Swansea 
29160 

AJ (S) Mrs. Phil Dickens. 106 Romaine Drive, 
Spartanburg 29302 

AJ Otia H. Ether edge. 600 Penn Creek Rd.. Saluda 
29138 

Mrs. James L. Jeffcoet, P.O. Box 56 • Abell Rd.. 
Btyihewood 29016 

Tom P. Jones. 633 E Main St., Chesterfield 29709 

Mrs. J.M. McLaughlin, Jr., 3142 Wimbledon Lana, 
Rock Hill 29730 

Ralph B Molt, 1816 Marion Ave , N. Augusta 29841 

Mrs. W. Kemp Norman, Jr., Combahee Plantation, Rt 
2, Yenoaseee 29946 

W.J. Park. Pres., Park Seed Co., Box 31, Greenwood 
29646 

AJ Mrs. George W. Plyler, 610 W. Barr St., Lan¬ 
caster 29720 

AJ (C) Mrs. Ben M. Robertson, P.O. Box 123. 
Taylors 29687 

Serials Dept., Robert M. Cooper Library, Clemson 
University. Clemson 29631 

Frderick W. Thode, 121 Ft. Rutledge Rd., Clemson 
29631 

Mrs. J. Edward Thomas, 2030 Cleveland St Ext., 
Greenville 29607 

AJ Dr. Freeman A. Weisa, 1240 Raymond Way, 
Charleston 29407 

Mrs. H.V, Wheeler, 200 Greenwood Hwy., Saluda 
29138 


SOUTH DAKOTA—Central 

William J. Srstka, Jr., 507 N. Grand, Pierre 57501 
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TENNESSEE—Southern 


(L| Min Angela M. Allen, Mervland Lane, Brent¬ 
wood 37027 

Mrs. Edwin J. Allan, Rte. 4. Box 306, Kingston 37763 

AJ |L| Mr*. Fred A Allen, Jr, 899 Van Leer Dr, 
Nashville 37220 

AJ Mrs. John M. Bales, Box446. Monteegle 37356 

AJ (L) Mrs. Fred L Bradley. 3742 Guernsey Ave , 
Memphis 38122 

Samuel Y. Caldwell. 6791 Holt Rd, Nashville 37211 

Mrs. David B. Camp, The U. of the South, Sewanee 
37375 

Mrs. Anna Mae Carter. 3224 Brown low Road, Kings¬ 
port 37660 

AJ (S) Mrs. Robert B. Cartwright. 1216 Goodloe 
Dr. Nashville 37215 

AJ Mrs. Swein E. Clark, 630 W Clover Dr,, 
Memphis 38117 

Mrs. Robert P. Cope, Rt. 3, Louisville 37777 

AJ Mrs. Charles K Coener, 217 Olive Branch Rd., 
Nashville 37206 

AJ Mrs. Charles A Crump, 466 Leonora Dr , 
Memphis 38117 


AJ Mrs. Richard Frank. Jr. 

SJ Richard Frank, Jr., Hill Road. Brentwood 37027 

Mrs. William C. Gaines, 122 Allendale Dr, Nashville 
37205 

(L) Dr. Frank B Calyon, 1816 Tanager Lane, Knox¬ 
ville 37919 

AJ (L) Mrs. Paul J Gripehovar, fit 3.1206 Natchez 
Rd„ Franklin 37064 

AJ Mrs. Richard D Harwood, 4034 Grandview 
Ave Memphis 38111 

Mrs. James C. Helton, 1300 Dupont Dr . Kingsport 
37664 

Mrs W Bright Hunter. 784 E, Mein St., Gallatin 
37066 

Mrs Paul R. Hunter. P.0. Box 2D4. Pleasant Hill 
38678 

Mrs Roben J IngersoN. 1220 Goodloe Or, Nashville 
37216 

Mrs Herbert R Keiiman, 6010 Tsttersell Court. 
Brentwood 37027 

Mrs John W KnighL 7061 Creatridge Rd., Memphis 
38119 

Mrs Ralph Linloot, Rte. 3. Box 122, Limestone37681 

Mrs. Don McEechem, 3220 Knobview Drive. Nash¬ 
ville 37214 

Memphis Botanic Garden. 760 Cherry Road, 
Memphis 38117 

AJ Mrs GlennL Millar. Jr.. 2126 Pate Mitchell Rd., 
Memphis 38136 

Roben Mueller. Rt 4. Box 301. McMinnville 37110 

AJ Mrs John H Payne. 1006 Brownlee Rd.. 
Memphis 36116 

Mrs Roy T. Risley. 4310 Mill Branch Rd , Memphis 
38116 

|U Ms. Nancy Robinson. 103 Scenic Dr, Marysville 
37801 

Ms Jama Rowland. 6912 Hillsboro Rd , Nashville 
37216 

Mr ft Mrs Harry Seyle. 4037 Goodlett Cove, 
Memphis 38111 

Mrs George Schwab. Jr . Old Smyrna Rd.. Brent¬ 
wood 37027 

Mrs Alla Simmons. 104 Taggart Ave.. Nashville 
37205 

Mrs G G Smith ft Mrs J C, Johnson. Rt 7 Csmavills 
Rd. Lebanon 37087 

AJ (C| Mrs Harold E Stanford. Rt 2. Box 300. 
Lebanon 37087 

Ms Millicont K Stunu. 865 Bellevue Rd . Apt R-3, 
Nashville 37221 


Mrs Jeon Sutton, 6114 Belle Forest St., Memphis 
38138 

AJ Mrs. Joe Talbot II, 8117 Bresslyn Rd., Nashville 
37206 

Mrs. Alex W. Taylor. Rte. 6, Pinewood Rd., Franklin 
37064 

Miss Coatanza Tedesco, 103 Wesihampton Piece, 
Nashville 37205 

Tennessee Botanical Gdn.. Fine Arts Center - Cheek- 
wood. Forrest Park Drive, Nashville 37205 

Mrs. Thomas H. Todd, Jr., 1325 Lamar St., Memphis 
38104 

Mrs Robert L Ven Daren. Jr.. 6519 Melinda Dr.. 
Nashville 37205 

AJ Mrs. William V Win ton, 4930 Roane Rd., 
Memphis 38117 


TEXAS—Southwest 

SJ Mrs. Ronald R. Beasley, 3785 West Bay Circle, 
Dallas 75214 

AJ (Sf Mrs. C.R. Bivin. Rt. 1, Box 218. Overton 
75684 

AJ (L) Mrs W O Bozek, Box 77. Rt. 6. Ennis 75119 
Mrs R, Guy Carter. 4926 De Loache, Dallas 75220 
SJ Mrs. Robert Davies. Harper Star Route. Box 574 
842. Kerrville 78025 

SJ Mrs Ben P. Denman, 7173 Kendallwood Drive, 
Dallas 75240 

AJ Ms. Wanda Gaines Dow, 5817 MerrymountRd , 
Fort Worth 76107 

Mrs, Printis E Ellis, 1003 S. Main St., Paris 75460 
AJ (L) Mrs Royal A. Farris, Jr., 4125 Turtle Creek. 
Dallas 75219 

Ft. Worth Botanic Garden, 3220 Botanic Garden Dr., 
Ft. Worth 76107 

Mrs. Patrick E Haggerty, 4712 Shedywood Lane, 
Dallas 75209 

|L) Mrs. W. Dow Hamm, 4907 De Loache St., Dallas 
75220 

AJ (M Mrs. Frank G. Harmon, 4001 Euclid Ave., 
Dallas 75205 

Or. Thed M. Howard. 16201 San Pedro Ave., Sen 
Antonio 78232 

SJ (L) Ms. Daphne Jeffers. 1423 Larfcwood Dr., 
Austin 78723 

AJ Mrs. James K. Kerr, 3920 Cobblestone Dr., 
Dellas 76229 

SJ Mrs. Albert 8. Kimball, 10030 Valley Forge Dr., 
Houston 77042 

(L) Barrie Kridler, Rt. 3, Box 244. Mt. Pleasant 

75455 

Mra. Joyce W. Lewis. Rt. 1. Box 7B. Murchison 75778 
AJ Mrs. S.L. Ligon, 4307 Melissa Lane. Dalles 
75229 

Andrews Loughborough. 8639CEdgemera, Oallea 
75226 

Edith McRoberts. Garden Editor, 614 Wifdgrove. Gar¬ 
land 75041 

Marilyn Miller. 2432 Hancock. Irving 75061 
William Mosar. Jr.. P O. Box 819, Beevilte 78102 
(L) Barry Nichols. Rt 3. Box 244. Mi Pleasant 

75456 

AJ (L| Mrs. William D Owen, 4565 flheims PI., 
Dallas 75205 

AJ Mrs. James F. Piper. 4538 Willow Lane. Dallas 
75234 

SJ Mrs Linda Roberts, 8715 Vinewood. Dellas 
76228 

AJ Mrs R H Rodgers. Jr., 3612 Rosedale Ave., 
Dallam 75205 

Mrs Donald E Sable. 4413 Windsor Fkwy.. Dallas 
75206 
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Mrs. Frank A. Schultz, 4644 Park Lane, Dallas 75220 

Mrs. John B. Shepard, 6534 Nekomo, Dallas 75209 

(L) Mrs. Mark Shepherd, Jr., 5006 Middlegale Rd., 
Dallas 75229 

AJ (L) Mrs. Kelly Shryoc, 2933 Owen wood Dr., Fort 
Worth 76109 

(L) Mrs. J.O. Smith, 6738 Avalon St., Dallas 75214 

SJ Ms. Patricia J. Smith. P.O Box 902234, Dallas 
75290-2234 

Mrs Wm. A. Smith. 3113 Jamestown, Mesquite 
75150 

Ms. Sally McQueen Squire, 1014 River Band Dr . 
Houston 77063 

SJ Mrs. John Warmerdam. 915 Oak Creek Dr., 
Lewisville 75067 

AJ Mrs. J. Elmer Weaver, 335 Clark Rd. South, 
Cedar Hill 75104 


UTAH—Pacific 

Karan Basbore, 1633 W. 12100 South, Riverton 
84065 

VERMONT-New England 

Arthur V. Gilman, Marshfield 05658 
Alice L. Higuera, Manchester Center 05255 
Miss Cherry Hopson, Box 6. Wells 05774 
Mrs. Fabian W. Kunzelmann, 129 Monument Ave,, 
Bennington 05201 

Mrs. Charles Lee, Maple Mountain Farm, East Fair- 
field 05448 

Mrs. William Melhado, Box H, Dorset 06251 
Orville M. Steward. P.O. Box 33, Plymouth 05056 
AJ Mary Mattison Van Schaik, Rt. 1, Box 181, 
Cavendish 05142 


VIRGINIA—Middle Atlantic 

Am. Horticultural Sac., Mt Vernon 22121 

Mrs. Thomas H. Andrews, 7206 Buttonwood Dr., 
Alexandria 22307 

Mrs. Bruce Angus. 2 Farmington Heights. Charlottes¬ 
ville 22901 

AJ (L) Mrs. fl.L Armstrong, Rt. 5, Box 26, Coving¬ 
ton 24426 

Mrs. Wallace W Atwood, Rt. 1. Box 846, White stone 
22578 

Mr. & Mrs Earl B Bailey, 315 Van Buren St. Fails 
Church 22046 

SJ |L) Miss Delia Bankhead, 489 Arnon Meadow 
Rd., Great Falls 22066 

Mrs. Crawford Bates. P.O. Box 271, Gloucester 
23061 

AJ Mrs Alice H Battle, 5607 N Williamsburg 
Bhrd.. Arlington 22207 

Mrs. Jesse W. Beams. Box 1882, University Sta.. 
Charlottesville 22903 

(C) Mr. & Mrs Robert D. Beeton, Rte. 1, Box 268, 
Bluemont 22012 

Mrs. Paul E Behrens, 8905 Wishart Rd., Richmond 
23229 

AJ Mrs. Lester F. Belter, Rt. 2, Box 217A, 
Mechanicsville 23111 

AJ Mrs. James F Birchfield, Rte. 1, Box 18, 
Ashburn 22011 

Staige D. Blackford 

SJ Mrs. Staige D. Blackford, 1857 Westview Rd.. 
Charlottesville 22903 

Mr. & Mrs. Drury H. Blair, 812 Clovercrest Drive, 
Alexandria 223 f 4 

AJ Mrs. Howard B. Bloomer, Jr. 11111 Guns ton 
Rd.. Lorton 22079 

Rudolph 0. Btoomquiat, 4652 South 3rd St,, Arling¬ 
ton 22204 


Mrs, L.L Bloxom, Nelsonia 23414 
Mrs Everett Bond, 1415 Norihwood Circle, Lynch¬ 
burg 24503 

Mrs. Fred L Bower. 503 Feirview Ave., SW. Blacks¬ 
burg 24060 

Mrs, Robert A. Bowman, Rt. 2, Box 300, Bowood. 
Heathsville 22473 


AJ Mrs. Geo. H. Bragdon 


AJ ’ Geo. H. Bragdon, 8702 Shadow Lane, Rich¬ 
mond 23229 

Mr. & Mrs C M. Brame. P.O. Box 45S, Chase City 
23924 

Mrs. A.W. Braddus, RFD. 1, Box248, Mechanicsville 
23111 

AJ Mrs. A. Gordon Brooks, 202 Portland PI, 
Richmond 23221 

Mrs. E. Parker Brown, 3807 Exeter Rd., Richmond 
23221 

George K. Brown, 6913 Benjamin St,, McLaan22101 
AJ Mrs. Raymond S. Brown, Box 160. Gloucester 
23061 

Mr. & Mrs. ASIdney Buford IN, Rt. 1, Box 143. Lexing¬ 
ton 24450 

Mrs. Naihan H. Bundy, Jr.. North Shore Point. Norfolk 
23505 

AJ (L| Mrs, George W. Burton, Rt. 1, Berry villa 
22611 

Mr. & Mrs. Charles Lee Burwell. The Vinyard, 
Millwood 22646 

John Busch, 32211 thSt, N,E, Charlottesville 22902 
Evelyn L. Byerly, 8503 Spring Hollow Dr., Richmond 
23227 

AJ Mrs. J.L Cabeniss, 3241 Hotlowdale Dr , S.W . 
Roanoke 24018 

James L. Camp ill, Cradenhill. Box 3816, Charlottes¬ 
ville 22903 

(LI Tazewell M. Carrington III, P.O. Box 4067, Rich¬ 
mond 23224 

AJ [L) Mrs, F.C. Christian, Westminster Canter¬ 
bury, 1600 Westbrook Ave., Apt. 107, Richmond 
23227 

Mrs. Caroline Church, 7706 Rock Creek Road, Rich¬ 
mond 23229 

AJ Mrs Johh A Clem III. Star Rt. A Box 16, 
Saunton 24401 

Mrs. Thomss E. Clemans. Sandy Point, Rt. 2, Box 
220D, Heathsville 22473 

Mrs Howard Berkeley Cone, 9921 Cherokee Road, 
Richmond 23235 

AJ (L| Mrs. Chasterman Constantine, 3100 Shore 
Dr., Apt. 427, Virginia Beach 23451 
Mrs. E.W. Conway, P.O. Box 398, White Stone 22578 
Elizabeth S. Cook, P.O, Box 187, BerryviNe 22611 
AJ Mrs. David W Corson, Locustviile 23404 
Mr. A Mrs. Warren E. Cowherd, 1613 E. Hundred Rd., 
Chester 23831 

AJ Mrs. Charles M. Cox. 6324 Columbia Pike. Falls 
Church 22041 

Mrs. Patricia M. Crenshaw, 1215 Delta Glenn Ct„ 
Vienna 22180 

Mrs, Robert Crowell. 11748 Cliff Lawn Rd., Chester 
23831 

AJ Mrs. Paul M. Curran. 3401 Chain Bridge Rd.. 
Fairfax 22030 

Mary H. Dabney, P.O. Box 147, Ware Neck 23178 
AJ Mrs. H.N. Darden, Jr., Box 116, Newsoms 
23874 

Mr. & Mrs. J.M Davidson, Jr., Rockbridge Baths 
24473 

Ms. Charlotte C. Denton, P.O. Box 30, Weems22576 
H. Lee Dickinson. P.O. Box 385, Hampton 23669 
Eugenia Oilier, 484 South Mason, Harrisonburg 
22801 

Mrs. James H. Donohue, 26 Glenbrook Circle W„ 
Richmond 23229 
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Mr* James E, Douglass, Box 5, Aldie 22001 
Mr*. Arthur A. Dugdale, P O Box 25. Ashland 23005 
Mr. A Mr*. Leonard E Evwoldi. Box 218. Naxera 
23122 

Mrs. Hunter Faulconer, 501 Old Ivy Road, Charlottes- 
vilie 22901 

Mr*. Finnetl* Fear now. P.O. Box 8, Mecha nicsville 
23111 

Mrs E Odell Fitchatl, Whitastona 22578 
Mra. Henry C. Fitzhugh. P.O. Box 144, Gordonsville 
22942 

AJ Mr*. Donald F Fletcher, Jr., P O. Box 169. 
Pinecroft, Atlantic 23303 

AJ (L> Mrs W Kent Ford. 118 First St, Clifton 
Forge 24422 

Mr A Mr* John G Ford, P.O Box 403, White Stone 
22578 

Mrs. Lockwood Frizzell, 17 Canterbury Road, 
Charlottesville 22901 

Lie R. Robert Goodherl Star Route, Box 111, 
Gloucester Point 23082 

Mrs. Phi4ipS. Griffin. 206 Fairmont Ave., Winchester 
22601 

AJ Mrs. Bruce Gunnell. Banbury Cross Farm. 
Middlaburg 22117 

Mr A Mrs Granvill* L Hell. Rt. 1, Box 26, Gloucester 
23061 

Mrs. Louise D Haggard, Rt. 1. Box 29A, Weems 
22576 

James H. Hancock, Jr 

SJ Mrs James H. Hancock, Jr.. Rt. 2. Box 416, 
Rustburg 24588 

Miae Phyllis D Hann, 209 So. Boulevard, Apt 5, 
Richmond 23220 

Mrs Robert J Harley, Rt 2, Box 238-D. Weems 
22576 

Mrs John P Harlow. 5900 Lee Farm Lane. Suffolk 
23435 

AJ Mrs HW Harris. 414 Franklin St, Alexandria 
22314 

(L) Mrs J Waller Harrison. 1704 Bellevue Ave„ 
Richmond 23227 

Stephen P Haycock. 7419 Walton Lana, Annandale 
22003 

Mrs T L Haynes. 5000 Ashton Creek fid., Chester 
23831 

Mrs Anne D Heynie. Box 1 77, Raedviila 22539 
(L| Brent C Heath, Daffodil Mart, Rt. 3, Box 208 R. 
Gloucester 23081 

Kerf F Hehl 

AJ Mr* Karl F Hehl. 4708 Boon boro Rd , Lynch¬ 
burg 24503 

HJ Deshialda Hanley 

AJ Mrs H. Deshields Henley, 115 Conifer Rd, 
Newport News 23606 

Ms Margaret Hermann, 821 Spring Valley Dr., 
Fredericksburg 22405 

Mrs James E Hess, Laurel Point - Box 616. Kilmar¬ 
nock 22482 

{L)Misa Bonnie M. Hohn, 718 Alleghany Ave., 
Staunton 24401 

ID Miss Sally A. Hohn, 718 Alleghany Ave , Staun¬ 
ton 24401 

Carl J Holcomb. Rt. 2, Box 385, Blacksburg 24060 
Mrs John P. Holcomb. The Patrick Henry, Apt. 714, 
P O Box 2241. Roanoke 24009 
Mrs. Charles F. Holden. Jr.. P.O. Box 158. Purcallville 
22132 

Claud L Horn. Goodwin House. Apt. 903,4800 Fill- 
move Ave.. Alexandria 22311 
Nelson Houser, 1112 Wynbrook Lane, Mechanics- 
villa 23111 

Mrs G. Lyle Hughes. Wicomico Church 22579 
Gwen Hunt 62 Drapers Meadow, Blacksburg 24060 


Mra. John M, HunL P.O Box 87, Fork Union 23056 
Hunting Creek G.C., Mrs. Jbel R. Crenshaw, 1215 
Delta Glen Ct., Vienna 22180 
Albert H. Huntington. Jr.. 6621 Gordon Avenue, Falls 
Church 22046 

Mrs. Russell R. Innis, 102 Nottingham Rd , Richmond 
23221 

SJ Mrs. H. Grady Jerrard, 1526 Cedarbluff Or,, 
Richmond 23233 

Mrs, D G Jarreit, Sr , Box 657, Hot Springe 24445 
Mrs. M.J. Jenkins, 203 Boswell Drive. Hampton 
23669 

Sylvia Johnson, 6110 Brook Dr., Falls Church 22044 
Mrs, Ann Jones. 6300 Maadowb ridge Rd., 
Mechanicsvilla 23111 

Mrs. J. G. Jowaisas, P.O. Box 726, White Stone 
22578 

Mr. A Mrs. Upshur T, Joyner, 209 Emma us Rd., 
Poquoson 23662 

SJ Mrs. Richard G. Joynt, 9814 St. Julian's Lane, 
Richmond 23233 

Mrs Paul Kablar, 631 Magnolia Rd.. N.E., Roanoke 
24019 

Mrs Nathan H. Key, 1520 Terrace Rd„ S W„ Roanoke 
24015 

Mrs Heathcote Kimball. Box 476, Onlay 23418 
Mrs. Donald S. King 

AJ |L) Donald S. King, RFD. Box 236-C, Hartfield 
23071 

Mrs. F.J. Klein. Sr. 

AJR Major F-J Klein,Sr., 18 TrincerdRd., Hampton 
23669 

Mr. A Mrs. M. Stanley Krause. Jr., 310 Riverside Dr,, 
Newport News 23606 

Mrs C.F Kruszyna, Rte. 5, Box 44, Covi ngton 24426 
Jim Land. 46 Mohawk Rd., Hampton 23669 
Mrs H R. Larrick. Ingalls Circle, Box 91, Clifton Forge 
24422 

Mra R.E. Latham, 3601 Glebe Rd., Arlington 
22207 

Mrs. Joseph P. Lawson. 3151 West Ridge Rd.. S.W.. 
Roanoke 24014 

Mrs. Lawrence Lewis, Jr.. 209 W Hillcrest Ave., 
Richmond 23226 

AJ Mrs. Raymond W Lewis 
AJ Raymond W Lewis, P.O. Box 192, North 23128 
Mr*. B A. Lipscomb, Sr., Rt. 1. Box 112, Fairfield 
24435 

Capt Donald H. Luzius, 11711 River Dr., Lofton 
22079 

Mrs William W. Lynn, 1106 V E S Road. Lynchburg 
24503 

Mrs Moncure N. Lyon. Rt. 2. Box 153, Black Oak 
Ridge. Purcellvilte 22132 

Mrs John A. Macon, Jr., 106 Alexander PI., Wil¬ 
liamsburg 23185 

Dr. Thomas D. Me Cahill. 6108 Lea Ave., Mechanics* 
villa 23111 

Mrs BT McCallum. 2 Gilderslaave Wood. Charlot¬ 
tesville 22903 

Mrs F Wallace McClung. 433 E. Scottland Rd., 
Covington 24426 

Mr*. Pearl R. McManus, 108 Washington St„ 
Williamsburg 23185 

AJ |L) Mrs. Littleton H. Wears, Eaetville 23347 
Robert Mitchell, M 0.1536 Shoraha von Ct., Virginia 
Beach 23454 

Mrs Robert E. Mitchell. Jr., 202 Culpeper Rd.. Rich¬ 
mond 23229 
P R. Moore. Jr. 

AJ Mrs. PR. Moore. Jr. 96 Sandy Bay Dr.. 
Poquoson 23662 

Mrs. P. William Moore. Jr , 158 Woodland Dr , Staun¬ 
ton 24401 
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Mrs. Coleman Musgrove, 1552 Newton Circle, 
Bedford 24523 

Natural Bridge Garden Club, c/o Mrs, Maurice 
Leach, 1 Courtlervd Center, Lexington 24450 

Edward H Oufd III 

AJ Mrs Edward H. Ould III, 2020 Stonewall Jack- 
son Trail, Martinsville 24112 

Mrs Jennings C. Pamplin. Jr., 5009 Ninian Avb., 
Alexandria 22310 

AJ (C) <H) William G. Pennill, P.O Box 5151, 
Martinsville 24112 

George F. Parsons 

AJ (L) Mrs. George F. Parsons, P.O, Box 3d, Cape- 
villa 2331 3 

David F Patching, 8801 Beavchamp Dr., Alexandria 
22309 

AJ Mrs. D.H Patteson-Knrght, 8607 Tebbs Lane, 
McLean 22102 

Mrs, Ronald Peckham, P.O- Box 717, White Stone 
22578 

SJ (S) Mrs. W.J. Perry, 1500 Dogwood Fid., Staun¬ 
ton 24401 

Mrs. Patricia Perrygo. P.O. Box 476, Rte. 208, 
Spotsylvania 22553 

Mr, & Mrs. Joseph F. Petersen, Jr., 7401 Calemo St-, 
Springfield 22150 

Mrs. John S. Philips, 4810 Monumental St., Rich¬ 
mond 23226 

Adm. & Mrs Ben B. Pickett. Box 859, Gloucester 
23061 

{L} Fred G. Pollard, 4711 Pocahontas Ave., Rich¬ 
mond 23226 

Mrs. James N. Pope, 2721 Farmington Place, Lynch¬ 
burg 24503 

(U Mrs. Louisa D. Preston. Manakin Sabot 23103 

Red Hill Garden Club, c/o Mrs. Gilbert Butler, Trees., 
301 Crown View Drive. Alexandria 22314 

Mrs. A.W. Rica. 2817 Avenham Ave., S.W., Roanoke 
24014 

Richmond Hort Assoc., c/o Miss Bernice Adams, 

3001 Putney Rd., Richmond 23228 

AJ Mrs. H O. Riflfhtmire, Bay Hall, White Stone 
22578 

AJ Mrs. John P. Robinson, P.O. Box 672, White 
Stone 22578 

Miss Mary F Robinson, 1600 Chesapeake Ave., 
Hampton 23661 

Mrs. Jane W. Rotch, 608 Fendal I Terrace, Charlottes¬ 
ville 22903 


H, Rountree, Jr. 

AJ Mrs. H. Rountree, Jr,, 276 Hams Creek Rd , 
Hampton 23669 

John J. Rountree, 6514 Elmhirst Dr., Falls Church 
22043 

Mrs. James M. Rowley, P.O. Box 87, County Route 
776. Middleburg 22117 

Mrs. Charles E. Samuels, 202 E. Brook Run Dr , Rich¬ 
mond 23233 

Miss Jane Saunders, RFD. 2. Box 369. Richmond 
23233 

Mrs. J Morris Saunders, B704 Tarrytown Drive, 
Richmond 23229 

Mrs. William C. Seipp. Middleburg 22117 

Mrs. Franklin D. Seney 

AJ Franklin 0. Seney, 308 LongwoodDr.. Newport 
News 23606 

Mrs David E. Simms, 3709 Sherwood PI., Lynchburg 
24503 

Mrs. Sandra Solomon. 105 Country Club Rd.. New¬ 
port News 23606 

Joan A. Stanford, 3100 Waterside Lane, Alexandria 
22309 

Joseph Stettinius, 311 Oak Lane, Richmond 23226 

Mrs. Stanley C. Stewart, RFD. Box 886, White Stone 
2267 B 


Mrs. Edward C. Suhling, 1521 Arrow St., Lynchburg 
24603 

Dr. 6 Mrs. John L Traver, Jr., 1420 No. King St., 
Hampton 23669 

Mrs. William Tayloe. Rt 1, Box 206, Middleburg 
22117 

Mrs. William K. Taylor, P.O. Box 158, Clarksville 
23927 

AJR Miss Sarah Terry, 79 Oakville Rd., Hampton 
23669 

Mrs. H.L. Thomas, 1055 Osktawn Dr., Culpepper 
22701 

Mrs. William F. Thomas, 116 Eggleston Ave,, 
Hampton 23669 

Ms. Susan B. Ticknor, 6200 Wilson BlvdL, Apt. 718. 
Falls Church 22044 

Pastor Harold A, Toms. P.O BoxS50. Tate well 24651 
Mrs Thomas R Towers, 9 Stonehurst Green. Rich¬ 
mond 23226 

Mrs F.J, Troiano. P.O. Box 1296, Suffolk 23434 
Mr & Mrs. R.W. Tucker, 93 Snug Harbor Dr. Hamp¬ 
ton 23661 

Mrs F. Paul Turner. Jr.. P.O. Box 32, Martinsville 
24112 

Mrs John Tyssowski. Cob la r Mountain Farm, Rt 
729, Box 62. Delaplane 22025 
Mrs. Omer O. Utt. 406 Euclid Ave . Lynchburg 24501 
AJ Mrs Reginald C. Vance. Box 578. Gloucester 
23061 

Mrs Frederick Van De Water, Jr., 200 Harwick Dr.. 
Richmond 23235 

Andre Viette, Rt 1, Box 1 6. Fisherville 22939 
SJ Mrs. J. Robert Walker, 501 Mulberry St., 
Martinsville 24112 

Mrs Joy Walker. 2106 S. 26th St,. Arlington 22206 
(L| Washington Daffodil Society, 5607 N. Williams¬ 
burg Blvd . Arlington 22207 
Mrs Anns D. Watson, P.O. Box 56, Rudkersville 
22968 

A.S. Weisbacher, 1740 Brookline Ln.. Vienna 221 BO 
Mrs. John Welsh, Belle Terra, Ware Neck 23178 
Mrs George L Wertsnbaker, Box 1201, Purcell vi lie 
22132 

AJ Mrs. Robert W. Wheat III. RFD. 1, Kilmarnock 
22482 

Dr C-F. Wingo, 3B00 Wakefield Rd., Richmond 
23235 

Mias Bobby Witt, P.O, Box 307, Bedford 24523 
Mrs E.G.B. Wright Jr., Box 1, Machipongo 23406 
Mrs Goovar C. Wright. Jr.. 220 79th St., Virginia 
Beach 23461 

Yates Garden Club, 414 Franklin St.. Alexandria 
22314 

Frank R. Yszenski, 34 Glenhaven Or., Hampton 
23664 

M. Yourshaw & Christine F. Rogers, 2415 N. Under¬ 
wood St.. Arlington 22205 
Mrs. L C. Zacharies, 6703 Shadow Lane, Richmond 
23229 


WASHINGTON—Pacific 

Mr. & Mrs. Richard W, Bailey, 6116 59th Ave., S.W., 
Olympia 98602 

Mrs Ellen Bailor. 4803 N.E. 104th St.. Vancouver 
98665 

Mrs Gordon E. Bears*. 1018 Milwaukee Ave , No. 1 % 
Puyallup 98371 

Mrs. Abner B. Belcher, 730 Young Rd., Moasyrock 
9B564 

Vicki L Berea, 2306 E. Lake Sammamish PL, S.E.. 
Istaquah 98027 

B.W. Brannon, P.O. Box 142, Sumet 98295 
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Mr*. Barbara O Crick. 2845 140th Ave., N.E., 
Bellevue 98005 

Jamas Gardner, 958 Downey Rd,. Mount Vernon 
96273 

John Gardner. 956 Downey Rd.. Mount Vernon 
98273 

James A. Haight III. 3821 S Orange. Olympia 98501 

Miles 6 Hatch, 219 5th Ave., N.E.. Apt. 22 . Puyallup 
98371 

Fran HewA. 4913 1/2 Woodland Pfc N . Seattle 
98103 

Stan Hurst, W 409 22nd Ave.. Spokane 99203 

Mra. A.N. Kanousa, 517 Floravista Ave., Olympia 
98506 

(D R.L. Nowednick, N W Bulb Growers. Skagit Vly, 
Jr Cot.. Mt. Vernon 98273 

Owe me Roeg, 1836 Cook Rd.. Burlington 9B233 

(LJ Mrs. John Pointer. Jr.. 4558 91st Ave,, S E., 
Mercer Island 96040 

RavsnwoodKay Faaakat. 24902 SE. 400th, 
Enumclaw 98022 

Mrs. A.J Ritch, 178 Kennicon Rd., Chehalia 98532 

Mrs. N Stewart Rogers. 6775 W Marcer Way, 
Mercer Island 98040 

Mra H.H Simmons, 23902 48th Ave, W.Mountlake 
Terrace 98043 

Van Uerap Bulb Fsrma. Inc.. 13407 80th St. East. 
Puyallup 98371 

Shawna L Ward, 38110 Vista Kay DrN E , Hansvi lie 
98340 


WIST VIRGINIA- Middle Atlantic 

AJ (L) Mra Email J Ada ma, 1121 12th Ave., H u nt- 
mgton 25701 

Mra. Wiliam F. Ashford. 2004, OonaM Ava.. Hunt¬ 
ington 25701 

Mrs Daniel Bonner. Rt. 2, Boa 1B6, Kearneysville 
25430 

Mra Alev Booth. 145 Ridgewood Rd.. Huntington 
25701 

AJ Mra Curtia R. Davis. 79 PinehilI Estates. Kenova 
25630 

Mrs Joe W Dingees, 161 Kings Hwy., Huntington 
26705 

Mrs. C E. Fiuwatsr. 2000 Inwood Dr.. Huntington 
26701 

Mrs Wm H Flanagan. 1225 W King St.. Martins- 
burg 25401 

Ms Mads L Ham. 79 Pine Hilt Estates. Kenova 
25530 

Mrs. John E Hendncks. Rt 1, Box 111, Shenandoah 
Jet 25442 

Mra W»mar L Hollide. Rt 3, Box 57 A-l, Martina- 
burg 25401 

Mrs Josephine Hurts, 900 Fourth St.. Williamatown 
26187 

Mrs W W Kmaay. 118 S Walnut Si. Philipp. 26416 

Mrs Stafford H Koonca. Box 1 12. Ha (It own 25423 

(L) Mrs Carlton R Mabley. Jr, 812 13th Ave . 
Huntington 26701 

Mrs John F. Otto. 2213 Inwood Drive. Huntington 
26701 

Mrs Grady Risen, 126 Ridgewood Rd. Huntington 
26701 

Mrs L Boyd Smoot. 806 Norway Ate.. Huntington 
26705 

Wilkem W Stump. 109 Barron Ave . Elkina 26241 

Mr A Mra Curtis Tolley, 237 Quick Rd.. Elk view 
26071 

WtBCONS IN—Central 

Maria A Bennett 1933 W Lawn Ave, Madison 
53711 

Alfred L Boemer Sot Gdns. 5679 S 92nd St.. Hales 
Corner 531 30 


K,A. Case. 9803 W. Meadow Park Dr., Hales Corner 
53130 

Robert Huntington, Rt 1, 10053 Carter Rd., 
M aroma me 53560 

Gerard Schwartz. 158 Reynolds Ave., Burlington 
53105 

WYOMING-Pacific 

Jean E. Cooper, 1911 Cheyenne PI., Cheyenne 
82001 


AUSTRALIA 

(L| Or Douglas J. Barlow. 189 Burbridge Road, 
Cowanditla, S A. 5033 

E.H Breen. Jacksons Hill Rd. Manzias Creek, Vic. 
3169 

Frank Coles. 29 Glenburnie Rd.. Mitcham, Vic. 3132 
H.G. Cross 254 Geilaton Bay Rd , Geilston Bay, Tas. 
7016 

L.P. Dettman, Grassy Flat Rd., Diamond Creek 3089, 
Vic 

Mrs Margaret Dorlmg, Amaya Track, Via Foster. 
3960, Vic 

Lance A Hicks. Orange Grove, Baddaginnie, Vic. 
3670 

Mrs AW Horsfall, 7 Rowley Rd. Pi. Willanga 51 73, 
5.A. 

Ken Hughes. Longeray Daffodil Farm, c/o Lancafield 
3435. Vic 

Miss L E Hymus, 130 Young St . Harvey 6220, W.A 
(U Jacksons Daffodils P-0. Box 77, Gsevsston, 
Tas. 7116 

Jim Martin. 76 Timor St.. Warrnembooi. Vic. 3280 
R.J Mdlraith. 25 Wave Ave., Ml. Weverty, Vic. 3149 
Mrs Mane Parton. Djstjilya Nursery. Walnut Rd., 
Sickiey 6078. WA 

Rev. E. Philpott, Anstie Farms. Aidgate 5154, S A 
Mr. ft Mrs. Keith Robinson,42 CoolgardieSt.,Bsnlly, 
WA. 6102 

Fred Silcock. Salisbury Rd., Mt. Mscedon. Vic. 3441 
G.C Temple-Smith, P.O. Box 7, Blackman's Bay, 
Tas,, 7152 

Dr. M.G. Templa-Smith, 72 Riswens Rd.. Montagu 
Bay, Tas 7018 

Library, Viet Plant Research Inst, Swan St.. Burnley, 
Vic 3121 


CANADA 

Mrs Annette L. Barley. R.R 1. Hsliburton Rd, 
Nanaimo. B C . VSR 5KI 
W.A. Donald Bragg. Carlisle, Ont. LOR iHO 
Dr. T. Malcolm Campbell, Boa 5000 Innisfail, Alb., 
TOM IA0 

Mrs J. Adele Davie. No. 27 Haycroft Chase. 5951 
Lakes Rd., Duncan. B.C. V9L4R9 
Tom Daqarlais. 834 Lincoln Rd.. Windaor, Ont, N8Y 
2HI 

Ray Lawaon, R.R, 2, Big Harbour, Baddeck, Capa- 
brenton, N S BOE 1 BO 

R.A McMath. 6340 Francis Rd., Richmond, B.C. V7C 
IKS 

Mrs J Murdock, R.R. 2. Box 31, Barnes Rd., 
Nanaimo, B.C V9RSK2 

Mrs J B Pollock. 6B24 Lckman Rd., SartSa. R R 4. 
BC VOX 1VO 

Father Bede Reynolds. O S B., Westminster Abbey, 
Mission City. B C. 

Janet Sesbrook, 240 University Ave , Fredericton. 
N B , E3B4H7F 

Sheppard's Bulb Farm. 6707 Bradner Rd . R.R 1, Mt. 
Lehman, B C VOX 1V0 

F. E C Smith, R R 3. Island Hy ft Horns Lake Rd.. 
Gualicum Beach. B C . VQR 2TQ 
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ENGLAND 

Mary Anderson, 10 Dognetl Green, Welwyn Garden 
City. Harts ALB 7BL 

0- Barnes. 32 Montgomery Ave . Sheffield S7 IN2, 
Yorkshire 

J.W Blanchard. Old Rectory Gdn , Shillingstone, 
Blandfard, Dorset 

M.S Bradbury. The Well House. 38 Powers Hall End, 
Witham, Eases 

British Library, Landing Division, Boston Spa, 
Wetherby, Yorkshire LS23 7BQ 
R.L Brook. 48 Blacker Lane, Criggieetone, Wakef ield, 
W. Yorkshire WF 4 3EW 

Bruce C Jamas, White Gables, Gosberton, Spalding, 
Lincolnshire 

E. Jarman, Church Rd , Ramsden Be II ho use, Biller- 
icay, Essex 

Michael Jefferson-Brown. Whitbourne, Worcester 
H.A. Kingdom, Rosewood, Ball Road, East Moleaay. 
Surrey 

John Lea, Ounley Hall, Stourport, Worcester 
Library, M. A. F F , Rosewarne Exp Hort. Sta„ Cam* 
borne, Cornwall 

David A Lloyd, 42 Clifton Hill. London NW 8 OGG 
W.F Maddams. 26 Glenfieid Rd.. Banstaad. Surrey 
SM 7 2 DG 

Ronald A McMullen, 1 Langdale Ave.. Pewsby, 
Wirral, Merseyside 

W,A Noton, Thorpe Cottage, 4 Melton Rd„ Whis- 
sartdine. Nr. Oakham, Laics. 

Bob Out. Lingarden Ltd., Weston, Spalding. Lincoln¬ 
shire PE 12B HP 

James Pearce, 1, Dorset Cottages. Birch Road, 
Copfonl, Colchester 

Arthur E Robinson, 5 Chase Court Gardens. Enfield, 
Middlesex EN 2B D H 

Royal Horticultural Society, Vincent Square, London, 
SW 1 

flA, Scamp, 2, The Causeway, Falmouth, Cornwall, 
TR114AA 

The Science Reference Library. 25. Southampton 
Bldgs., Chancery Lane. London WC2A 1 AW 
Lord Skelmersdale, Broadleigh Gardens, Barr House, 
Bishops Hull, Taunton, Somerset TA 4 1AE 
Mrs. J. Abel Smith, Orchard House, Letty Green, NR 
Hertford SG 14 2NZ 

Wilson Stewart Fabdens Cottage, Cold Christmas 
Near Ware. Hertfordshire 

G W Tarry, Crests. Well Ln„ Ness, Neston, Wirral, 
Cheshire L64 4AW 

Robt Tripp!rt, 329 Whitehall Rd. Westfield. Wyke, 
Bradford. Yorkshire B012 9 DX 
W.E. Washer, Fist 2*G Angus Close. Chessmgton, 
Surrey KT 9 2BP 

Ralph B White. 12 Stencills Drive, Walsall, West 
Midlands WS4 2HP 

Ronakf C, White, 21 Brookly Gardens. Fleet. Hamp¬ 
shire GUI398U 


JAPAN 

Akira Babe. 7494-136 Nmomachi, Igarashi. Niigata - 
Shi. 95021 

Ichiro Enomoto. 4 Chome 1-14, Kami—Saginomiya, 
Nekano—Ku, Toyko, 165 

Keiichi Fuse', 116-61, Okidate Kohama, Aomori— 
Shi. Aomori, 030 

Kagsku Gijutau— Cho, Toshokan. 2-1 Kssumigaseki 
2—Chome, Chiyoda—Ku Toyko 100 

iweo Hameda, 1374-1 Ukitau, Muroto— Shi, Kochi— 
Ken, 781-71 

Masayuki Hashimoto, 2 Chome 5-15, Kagarto, 
Morroka—Shi. Iwate—Ken, 020 

Dr. Shuichi Hirao, 3-14 23 Yamonone, Zuchi, 
Kanagawa 249 


Yasuo Hori, 490 Morooka—Machi, Kouhoku—Ku, 
Yokohama—Shi, 222 

Akira Honnaka, 3-9 Tanimachi 6 Chrome. Nina mi— 
Ku, Osaka 542 

Mssaski Is hi ha ra. Kuriii, Misaka—Cho. Higashi— 
Yatsushiro—Gun, Yamanashi—Ken. 40014 
Hiaao ho. Toshima 9-Ku, Mukaihara—Cho, Takata— 
Gun. Hiroshima—Ken. 73012 
Tauneki Jinaenji, 1736 fcku—Yonamoto, Kochi—Shi, 
Kochi—Kan, 780 

Kazuharu Kaneko, Shukunegi, Ofci—Machi. Sado— 
Gun. Niigata—Ken. 96206 
Tauneo Kaneko. 2-9-35 Ohmachi Kamakura, 
Kaawahara Jo—Cho. Karragawe 248 
Junji Kata no, Nogawa 2459, Wakayama City 
Kenji Kataoka, Furumiys, Hi—U. Ojiyashi. Niigata— 
Kan. 947 

Kawabata Peace Garden. T Kawsbata Nishi 2 Chome. 

Kaweharajo—Cho. Tenrl—Shi Nera 632 
Michio Kimura, Moriyema, Miwa Cho. Ama—Gun, 
Aichl Pref 490-12 

Tedao Kubo. Shimotov—No—Danchou, 513, Tera- 
machi Nishi—Hairu, Imedegawa— Duri. Kamikyo 
—Ku, Kyoto—Shi 602 

Tomiahiro Majima, 776 Nakazato. Ninomiye—Machi, 
Neka—Gun. Kanagawa—Ken. 25901 
Teruyuki Masubuchi, 1 Chome 4-11, Mattubara. 

Utsunomiya, Tochigi—Kan. 320 
Hiroyuki Morimoto, 2 Chome 18-10, Odei. Adachiku. 
Tokyo. 120 

Miss Yoshio Motomura, Hort. Lab. Fee. of Agr 
Tohoku. Tsutsumidori—Amamiya—Machi. 1 

Chome 1, Sendai 980 

Tatsu)i Nakanishi. 82 Donishi, Kiyosu—Cho. Toyo- 
hashi—Shi, Aichf—Kan. 440 
Hachiro Negishi. Kido 626, Tatebayashi 374 
Satoo Nukui, 2-34-18 Hikawadai, Higashi— 
Kurumeshi, Tokyo 180-03 
Miss Keiko Ochial, c/o Mr. Uchiyama. 4 Chome 4-7, 
Hatanodai, Shmagawa—Ku, Tokyo 142 
M. Onoe, The Suval Co Ltd. P.O- Box 6, Hiraoka, 
Higashloaaka, 579 

Makoto Ozaki, 4202-7 Aoya. Aoya—Cho. Ketaka— 
Gun. Tottori—Ken. 68905 
Tadayon Seto. T Sakata & Co , CPO Box Yokohama 
No 11. Yokohama 220-91 
Makoto Shimizu, 4862-1, Minemi—Minowe—Mure, 
Kami—Ins—Gun. Nagano—Ken. 399-45 
Miss Seiko Takums 1617 Mizumoto— Sarumachi. 

Katsushika—Ku, Tokyo 125 
Yoshimasa Unno, 694-2 Matuoka—Fuji—Shi, 
Shizuoka—Kan. 416 

Yasushi Uesumi. Nara Ag. Exp. Sta., 90 Shijo, 
Kashihara. Nara Pref. 634 
Kenzi Wa tana be. 39-1 Fukutami Kuroishi, Aomori 
036-03 

Kaneo Yamamoto, 995 Hongu, Ooyame—Cho, 
Kami—Niikawa—Gun, Toyama—Ken, 930-14 
Tsuyoehi Yamamoto. 939 Sanbu Koryo—Machi. 
Shimane— Ken 699-00 

Hideyo Yamazawa, 2 Chome 22-1, Kitazato, 
Sagamihara— Shi. Kanagawa—Ken 228 


NETHERLANDS 

Jen Barnhoom, Emmalaan 13,21 FI CV Sasaenheim 
Seer. Bioembollen Cultuur, Postbus 175, 2180 Ad 
Hillegom. Parklaan 

Walter Blom & Zoon Bv., Hyacinteniaan 2 .2102 De 
Hillegom 

Jack P. Gerritsen. Vaurseweg 81. 2250 Ab. 
Voorschoten 

WG M Laenen. Warmondarweg 6. 2171 Ah., 
Sasaenheim 

W Lem mars, Kanaalstraal 286, 2161 Ji Line 
J.S. Pannings. Schorweg 14, 1764 M.C. Debiit, 
Breeze nd 
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Victor Rooam, Nieune Weg 7A, 2102 B P Hillegom 
Stichtrng Laboratory uni, Voor Bloembollenonder, 
20EK, Vennesiraat 22 Usse 
Matthew Zendbergen. Soiita, Hoofdstraat SB. 2171 
AV Sassanhaim 


NEW ZEALAND 

O P Bateman, 6 Ross St., Rosebank, Belclutha 
David S Bell, P 0 Box 23-036, Templeton, Christ¬ 
church 

Michael Brown, PO Box 197, Rangiore, N 
Canterbury 

Mrs Robin Brown. 40 Allenby Rd , Pepetoetoe, So. 
Auckland 

M F Butcher. 39 Cashmere View St.. Christchurch 
Canterbury Hort. Daffodil Cir , c/o Mrs June Chap¬ 
ped, 32 Mt. Pleasant Rd . Christchurch 8 
Mrs June Chappell. 32 Mr Pleasant Rd.. Christ¬ 
church 8 

Mrs EW Cotter. 313 Mills floed. Christchurch. 1 
Max Hamilton. Boyds Rd.. No 1, Rd . Hamilton 
D Hayes, Lorneville Rd 6. Invercargill 
R J Hill. Kaimaturua Rd . 3rd Palmerston North, N 
Island 

John A. Hunter, 116 Hardy St. Nelson 
N R Mclsaec. P 0 Box 23188, Papetoetoe 
H D W McKay. 22 Herrick St.. Napier 
Mrs D E McQuarrie, Bannock Burn. No. 1 Rd.. 
Motueka 

Northern Daffodil Club. Mrs L Dalange. 19Cranwall 
PI, Hilcrasi. Hamilton 

J A O'Mora. 31 Glanmira Rd , Newlande, Wellington 

4 

Bt Parr. Parr's Nurseries Wialey Road. Hobsonvills, 
Auckland 

Alan W Paterson. 132 Martin Rd Fairfield. Dunedin 
Graham Phillips, Rd 1, Hamilton 
Mr & Mrs P Phillips, Box 177, Otorohanga 
Or PD K Ramsay. 21 Cranwsll St. Hamilton 
Rev F A Saunders. 41 Daniell St.. Featherston 
Mrs P Speyer. 79 St Halier Crescent. Cnstchurch 7 
FW Taylor, 572 High Street, P O Box 30661, Lower 
Huti 

David White. 31 Hywell Place, Manurawa, Auckland 


NORTHERN IRELAND 


Clarke Campbell. Drunshamey. Omagh, Co Tyrone 
W J Copeland. 15 Fmeghy Park Central. Belfast, 
BT1C OHP 

William Duke low. 70 Dublin Rd Omagh. Co Tyrone 
B S Duncan. Dargmoney. Omagh. Co Tyrone 
John Enma. 19 Liaanneily Park. Omagh, Co, Tyrone 
Lady Harrison. Killinchy. Newtownards, Co Down 
Sandy McCabe, 21 Parkmount Crescent Ballymena. 
Co, Antrim 

Mrs R H Reads. Broughshana, Ballymena, Co 
Antrim 


OTHER OVERSEAS 

Janis Birgelis. 229050 Sigulda, Judazu lela 5, Latvia 
PS R.U S SR 

Barry L Blose. Avenida Epitacio Passes. A 0903 
Tambau 58000 Joao Pass. P B . Brazil 
A.J Carlisle, Northern Bank. Ltd.. Latterkenny, Co 
Donegal, Ireland 

Ian B Ertkine. 2 Coolnevaun, Black Rock. Co Dublin. 
Ireland 

Jean Piarra Guemappe, 2 Rue L'Arras, Guemappe 
62-12B Croailles. France 


Dr. Siegfried Kehl, D6 Frankfort Am Main 50, 
Berkersbeimer Unterga sse 9„ Germany 

Joseph Kukla, 50361 Lovcice 31, Okras Hradec 
Kralove, Czechoslovakia 

Bgm Erhard Meier, Haslauergasse 15. 8990 Bad 
Aults, Austria 

Or. Ernst Muller. Ritlergut, Reitiliehauaen, D-3418 
Uslar 1, Germany 

Palmengarten, c/o Bruno Muller. Seismayerstr 61, 
D6000. Frankfurt Am 1, Germany 

Walter Poppenmuller, Forschungsintitut, 
Senckenberg. Frankfort. Germany 

(L| P.J Rich, Box 1300. Doha. Qatar 

Seisko- Khozjajstven Bibllotak. Orlikov Par 3, 
Moscow. USSR 

Dr, J. Shejbal, Via C Dossi 14, 00137 Roma. Italy 

Hennanis Smite, 228627 Valmiares Raj, P/N 
Rubana "Zalhnos,'' Latvia PSR, U.S.S.R. 

Mrs. Maria Sramkova. 40745 Kytlice 27. Czech¬ 
oslovakia 

Jeff Wagner, c/o L Moerra, Havevei 1 -DK 88FO, 
Langaa. Denmark 

Michael J Ward, 20ClunyGrove, Killiney, Co. Dublin, 
Ireland 

Mrs M Yahel. The Volcani Center, P.0 Box 6, Bet 
Dagan, Israel 

Adn J. Zandbergen. 107 Fairview Drive, Constantia 
Kloof Florida 1710. Republic of South Africa 
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PEONIES, Queen of Flower* 

Spectacular beaury, fragrant endurance unlimited, practically a permanent 
perennial Excellent for use in landscape as an accent plant during 
blooming season, foliage decorative until hard frosts Peonies — a per¬ 
manent investment - will bloom for years 
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Join (he American Peony Society 
Dun $7 50 paid annually Bulletin published quarterly i 
Send for hst of publications 

AMERICAN PEONY SOCIETY 
250 INTERLACHEN RD„ HOPKINS, MINN 35345 


Does Your Garden Color End Too Soon? 

Join the NATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM SOCIETY 

and enjoy colorful blooms until frost. 

Your membership includes 5 issues of The 
CHRYSANTHEMUM Also free BEGINNER'S HANDBOOK. 

Annual Dues $8.50 Write to; 

B. L. MARKHAM 

2612 Beverly Blvd , SW 
ROANOKE, VA 2401 5 


HE ME ROC ALLIS (Daylilies) 

Enjoy this wonderful flower when your daffodil season is 
finished. Its long bloom season will greatly expand your 
garden enjoyment. 

Constant improvements in color, size, form and habits in¬ 
sure rapid growth of interest in this fine plant. 

Four colorful journals a year filled *with informative data 
on varieties, culture, performance and progress. Many 
Round Robins open to participation. 

ONLY $12.50 PER YEAR 

Join THE AMERICAN HEMEROCALLIS SOCIETY 

Joan D. Senior, Secretary DeQueen, Arkansas 71832 
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REGISTRATION FORM 

ADS CONVENTION - APRIL T9, 1983 
FORT MAGRUDER INN, WILLIAMSBURG, VIRGINIA 


Name _ __ 

Address ___ _ _ 

City _____=_ State ___ Zip __ 

Christian or Nickname . _____ _ 

Registration Fee: Before March 6 ....$90.00 

March 6 or Later... $95.00 


Registration includes National Show; Thursday, Friday, and Saturday Dinners; lunch on 
Friday; tour and lunch on Saturday. All breakfasts and Thursday lunch on your own. 

If you plan to exhibit, check Yes □ for advance exhibitor’s number and show schedule. 

If you CANNOT eat seafood, please check □. 

Saturday tour and lunch limited to first 350 registrants. 

Please make check payable to and mail to Mr. P.R. Moore, Jr., Treasurer, 96 Sandy Bay 
Drive, Poquoson, Virginia, 23662. 


HOTEL RESERVATION REQUEST 

Fort Magruder Inn 

Box KE, Williamsburg, Virginia 23187 
Toll Free Numbers: VA 800-582-1010 

US 800-446-4082 

American Daffodil Society April 6-9, 1983 

Please submit by March 6, 1983 for discount rates of: 

$60.00 SINGLE ( ) $60.00 DOUBLE ( ) $125.00 SUITE ( ) 

ADS GROUP AND CODE #7770 


Name ------- 

Address ------—— 

City _State____ Zip —-_ 

Arrival Date __Time _ Departure Date --— Time - 

/ plan to share a room with ___—-- 

Send the reservation request directly to the Ft. Magruder Inn with a deposit for the first 
night's lodging. After March 6, reservations accepted on a space available basis at NON- 
D1SCOUNTED RATES, Cancellations accepted no less than 48 hours prior to arrival 
date. 
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WILLIAMSBURG 1983 

FRAN Lewis. North , Virginia 

Williamsburg is always lovely but especially so in the spring. The Tidewater 
Virginia Daffodil Society anticipates April 7-9,1983, to be the loveliest of them all. 
On those dates, it will host the American Daffodil Society’s 28th Annual 
Convention and Show at the Fort Magruder Inn and Conference Center. The Inn, 
about 8/10 of a mile from the restored area of Colonial Williamsburg, is located on 
the site of the Civil War Battle of Williamsburg. Some of the original breastworks of 
the fort have been incorporated in the landscaping. 

All meetings and the show will be held in the spacious facilities of the 
Conference Center. Show entries may be received beginning at 1:00 p.m. on 
Wednesday, April 6, and again before 10:00 a.m. on Thursday. The show opens at 
3:00 p.m., April 7, and awards will be presented the same day at 5:00 p.m. It will 
remain open until 5:00 p.m. on April 8. We are expecting some spectacular 
commercial exhibits for your perusal and enjoyment. Board meetings will be held 
on Thursday and Saturday afternoons. 

The annual meeting and dinner Thursday evening will be followed by the 
showing of a film, “The Colonial Naturalist,” produced by Colonial Williamsburg. It 
depicts a visit to the colonies by Mark Catesby, a great English naturalist. On 
Friday, there will be lectures, including a refresher course on diseases presented 
by Dr. Theodore E. Snazelle. Lunch will be at the Inn as will dinner that evening, 
followed by a speaker. 

A tour of gardens in Gloucester and Mathews Counties has been arranged for 
Saturday. Mr. & Mrs. Tazewell M. Carrington III, of Richmond, have cordially 
invited us to be their luncheon guests at their country home, “The Farm,” located 
on the beautiful Piankatank River in Mathews County. This will be an old- 
fashioned southern barbecue, flavored bountifully with the warmth and 
graciousness of our genial host and hostess. “The Farm” has established plantings 
of 1,000 or more show bulbs and over 2000 daffodils in naturalized setting. Tulip 
poplar, walnut, and crabapple trees abound. One of the largest pecan trees in 
Tidewater may be seen here. 

The Daffodil Mart will offer a special treat. The Heaths have been bulb growers 
for three generations. Here you may roam the fields of standards, see their 
seedling and miniature plantings, and enjoy the scenic beauty of daffodils 
naturalized around a lovely pond. Visitors will also be welcomed to Becky and 
Brent Heath’s new home, a primarily re cycled, passive solar house, situated on 
Gloucester’s Back Creek. 

The gardens at “Goshen," home of Mr. & Mrs. C. Frederic Lyman, are both 
formal and informal. Here you will see outstanding ancient crepe myrtles, English 
boxwood, and many perennials. There are large beds of the more common 
daffodils and many which have been naturalized. Beds are mulched superlatively 
with ground crepe myrtle leaves. “Goshen” is near the headwaters of the Ware 
River in Gloucester County. A portion of the home dates back prior to the 
Revolutionary War. 

“Lisburne” is the home of Mr. & Mrs. David L. Peebles, in Gloucester County. 
It is a lovely estate which includes 290 acres of landscaped gardens and farmland. 
“Lisburne” has outstanding and extensive collections of shrubs, trees, and 
perennials, including rhododendrons and azaleas. The hawthorns should be in 
bloom at this time. The largest tree box in the country, about 30-40 feet high, grows 
at “Lisburne.” 

The Saturday night banquet will feature Mr. Henry Mitchell, Washington Post 
columnist, a clever and entertaining speaker, who knows and is fond of daffodils. 
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Leisure time, especially in the afternoons, may be spent sightseeing and 
shopping in the restored area of Colonial Williamsburg with its historical buildings 
and shops. Visit the College of William and Mary, the second oldest (1693) college 
in our country. While there, take time for the daffodil test garden which has been 
expanded recently largely through the efforts of Dr. John Tarver, alumnus of the 
college and active member of ADS. In the same area, enjoy the newly naturalized 
beds of daffodils—the beginning of still another of Dr. Tarver’s projects. More 
about this in a later issue. 

Browse and buy in the Kingsmill and Merchants Square shops. You must run 
over to the famous Williamsburg Pottery, just minutes away. Select from acres of 
pottery, glass, and numerous interesting foreign and domestic items at low prices. 
It’s an unusual experience you’ll never forget. 

Among historic attractions located nearby is Jamestown, site of the first 
permanent English settlement in the New World. While at Yorktown, the 1781 
Revolutionary War site, stop at the Yorktown Victory Center which has many 
historical exhibits. Private arrangements maybe made with the limousine service 
in the Inn for any tours you might desire to take. 

Mr. & Mrs. Donald S. King, Hartfield, Va. 23071, are Co-Chairmen of the 
Convention. Mr. & Mrs. H. de Shields Henley, 115 Conifer Road, Newport News, 
Va, 23606, are Co-Chairmen of the Show. 

The Tidewater Virginia Daffodil Society has planned a most memorable 
occasion for you. Beautiful daffodils, beautiful people, beautiful surroundings! 
How can you possibly miss Williamsburg in April 1983? 

> ■ < ■ -- 

CONTROL OF THE LARGE NARCISSUS FLY 

BY DURSBAN* 

Theodore E. Snazelle, Ph. D. 

Department of Biological Sciences 
Mississippi College, Clinton, MS 39058 

The life history and control of the large narcissus fly, Lampetia equestris , has 
been discussed previously (1, 2). In the United States, the only insecticide 
approved for use in control of the large narcissus fly by the Environmental 
Protection Agency (EPA) is trichlorfon (Proxol SP or Dylox R). Despite this EPA 
approval, there seems to have been some difficulty in obtaining trichlorfon in some 
areas of the country. Also, trichlorfon has proven to be quite expensive as 
compared to the previously used chlordane. Thus, the need to look for some 
alternate to trichlorfon. Research in both The Netherlands and England has shown 
that Dursban (chlorpyrifos) is effective in control of the large narcissus fly (3, 4). 
Dursban is the trade name for the chemical chlorpyrifos. Also, Dursban 
(chlorpyrifos) is routinely available in the U.S. for use as a lawn insecticide. 

CONTROL 


Cold Water Dip 

A cold water dip for narcissus bulbs can be prepared by making a 0.25% 
Dursban (chlorpyrifos) solution and dipping the bulbs for 15 minutes before 


•Trademark of the Dow Chemical Company 
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planting (4). One liquid brand of Dursban is Kill-Ko Dursban (chlorovrifas 22,4% 
ec); the ‘ec’ means emulsifiable concentrate. The concentration of ‘ai’ {active 
ingredient) of Dursban (chiorpyrifos 22.4% ec) or any other concentration, e.g. 
chiorpyrifos 2.85%, can be calculated as follows: 

Volume 
Dursban 
(chiorpyrifos ec 
stock to be dil¬ 
uted to a final 
volume of one 
gal with water) 


0.25% ai Dursban (chiorpyrifos) 

_-___ X 3785.4 ml (I gal) 

22.4% ec Dursban (chiorpyrifos) 


Concentration Dursban (Chiorpyrifos) Final 

required (ai) Volume 

- ______ X Wanted 

Concentration Dursban (chiorpyrifos) 
stock (ec) 


= (0.011 (3785.4) 

- 41.6 ml Dursban (chiorpyrifos 22.4% ec) 
or 

approximately 3 tbs (tablespoons) 


Now, 41.6 ml or 3 tbs of Dursban (chiorpyrifos 22.4% ec) is brought up to a total 
volume of one gallon with water; the result is a 0.25% Dursban (chiorpyrifos) 
solution. When the 0.25% Dursban (chiorpyrifos) solution has been prepared, the 
bulbs should be dipped for 15 minutes and then planted while wet, preferably (4). 

Wettable powder formulations of Dursban exist; however, none of the feed and 
seed stores, co-op's, etc. in Jackson, Mississippi, carried these formulations of 
Dursban whereas all these businesses carried the Dursban liquid formulations. 
Thus, at this writing, I have no specific recommendations on the use of wettable 
powdier formulations of Dursban as a bulb dip to control the large narcissus fly. 

If you buy a bottle Martin’s Dursban (chiorpyrifos 2.85% ec), a 0.25% Dursban 
(chiorpyrifos) solution would be prepared by bringing 333 ml or 22^ tbs or 
approximately 1 1/3 cups Dursban (chiorpyrifos 2.85% ec) up to a final volume of 
one gallon with water for a bulb dip. 

Fo/iage Spray 

During the time of large narcissus fly activity, i.e. from late March until June 
(depending upon the geographical area), Dursban (chiorpyrifos) is sprayed as a 
drench at the base of the daffodil foliage and on the surrounding ground at the rate 
of 2 quarts Dursban (chiorpyrifos 22.4% ec)/1300 gallons water/acre or 4.4 ml, 
approximately 1 tsp (teaspoon), Dursban (chiorpyrifos 22.4% ec)/3 gal water/100 
square feet. For Dursban (chiorpyrifos 2.85% ec), you would use 35 ml or 2 1/3 tbs. 
(2 tbs + 1 tsp) Dursban (chiorpyrifos 2.85% ec)/ 3 gal water/ 100 square feet as a 
drenching spray. The spray may be applied at intervals up to three times during the 
fly season to insure control of the large narcissus fly. The reason so much water is 
used with Dursban (chiorpyrifos) is to get the insecticide down into the ground 
where it can kill the fly larvae after the eggs hatch. A good rain after spraying the 
foliage and ground with Dursban (chiorpyrifos) is beneficial. 
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DISCUSSION 


In England, a Dursban (chlorpyrifos) bulb dip and three sprays of Dursban 
(chlorpyrifos) liquid in the spring resulted in a reduction of large narcissus fly 
damage by 66-75% (4). Thus, it would appear that Dursban (chlorpyrifos) is a 
satisfactory replacement for chlordane. Furthermore, Dursban (chlorpyrifos) also 
seems to be a cheaper and more readily available alternate to trichlorfon (Dylox R 
and Proxol SP), 

One question that needs to be raised is whether or not benomyl is compatible 
with Dursban (chlorpyrifos) in a bulb dip. This is a significant question which will be 
answered in subsequent experimentation. Such a pilot experiment will be 
underway by the time the reader scans these lines. 


RECOMMENDATION 

For bulbs left down just one season, the Dursban (chlorpyrifos) dip before 
planting is recommended for the control of the large narcissus fly; alternatively, a 
spring spraying with Dursban (chlorpyrifos) of the foliage base at three different 
times would be expected to give as satisfactory results as a bulb dip before planting 
(4). However, as stated previously, the combination of a pre-planting Dursban 
(chlorpyrifos) bulb dip and three foliage drenches with Dursban (chlorpyrifos) 
would be expected to give the best large narcissus fly control (4). Therefore, where 
a grower is aware of a large narcissus fly problem or feels that there is a potential 
for one, then the control procedure for one-year-down bulbs would include both a 
Dursban (chlorpyrifos) pre-planting bulb dip followed in the spring by three 
drenches of the foliage and surrounding ground during the time of fly activity. 

In the case of bulbs left down for two or more years, a Dursban (chlorpyrifos) 
dip should be given before the bulbs are first planted, and the foliage base and 
surrounding ground should be sprayed with Dursban (chlorpyrifos) up to three 
different times each spring in order to insure maximum large narcissus fly control. 


PRECAUTION 

Follow the directions on the Dursban (chlorpyrifos) label religiously as Dursban 
(chlorpyrifos), like most other insecticides, is toxic to fish, birds, and other wildlife. 
Wear rubber gloves or wash your hands thoroughly after handling bulbs treated 
with Dursban (chlorpyrifos) or after spraying the base of daffodil foliage and the 
surrounding ground. Lastly, follow the label instructions for disposal of unused 
chemical and the empty container. 

LITERATURE CITED 

1. Snazelle, T. E. (1980). Daffodil diseases and pests: VI - bulb flies and mites. The 
Daffodil Journal 17, 44 -51. 

2. Webb, Ralph E. (1977). The narcissus bulb fly. U.S. Dep. Agr. Leaflet No. 444. 

6 p. 

3. Vreeburg, P. J. M. (1981). De grote narcisvlieg en haar bestrijding. Diverse 
Medeling nr. 271 gepubliceerd in Bloembollencultuur 91, 39, p. 1059. 

4. Say nor, M. and Brown, R. W. (1978). Chemcial control of large narcissus fly 
(8.H91). Ministry of Agriculture Fisheries and Food. Agricultural Development 
and Advisory Service. South West Region - Starcross. 5 p. 

5. Rigo Company. Kill-Ko Dursban Label. 
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Franklin Park Conservatory LAURA CRIKSON 

DAFFODILS AT FRANKLIN PARK CONSERVATORY 

RUTH PARDUE, Columbus, Ohio 

The Franklin Park Conservatory, built in 1895, which is operated by the 
Columbus Recreation and Parks system in Columbus, Ohio, is listed in the 
National Register of Historic Places. Each year six different free displays are 
presented (in the glass exhibit room) for the public enjoyment. In February and 
March, an elaborate show of spring bulbs is staged. The pots of forced flowers are 
changed at least once. 

The Central Ohio Daffodil Society’s display and test garden at Whetstone Park 
supplies bulbs for forcing for this show. The Whetstone Park is part of the 
Columbus Recreation and Parks system. From the excess bulbs dug each year, 
pots of daffodils are prepared by the staff at the Conservatory. The following is a 
data form recorded by David Junka, Curator of the Franklin Park Conservatory. 
Potting: September 5, 1981 

Potting mixture: 1/3 soil, 1/3 sand, 1/3 spaghnum moss, bone meal 
fertilizer 

Placed in cool room at time of potting 
Temperature (cool room): Day, 50°-60° 

Night, 45°-5Q° 

Placed in cold frames on October 10, 1981. Covered with four inches of mulch. 
First show: Dug from cold frames, January 25,1982; placed in greenhouse, 60°-70°. 
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NO. OF 

NO. OF 

BLOOM 

CULTIVAR 

BULBS 

BUDS 2/5 

2/14 COMMENTS 

lnishkeen 1 W-Y 

10 

10 

excellent sturdy 

Mrs. Ernest Krelage 

1 W-W 

20 

33 

excellent long lasting 

Pinza 2 Y-YOR 

10 

5 

excellent good color 

Devilry 2 Y-O 

20 

27 

excellent good color 

Andes 1 W-W 

15 

17 

good droopy foliage 

Kilworth 2 W-GRR 

12 

10 

none not in bloom 2/22 
buds just showing 

Red Goblet 2 Y R 

19 

22 

bud, color bloom 2/18, good 
color 

Fairy Tale 3 W-YYO 

5 

5 

none not in bloom 2/22 

Lemon Cup 2 W-Y 

21 

26 

good very droopy 

Johannesburg 2 W-O 

14 

15 

bud bloom 2/22 

(no color) 

Saltash 2 Y-R 

7 

7 

bud, color OK 

Royal Charm 2 Y-OOY 

r 12 

2 

bud blast removed 

Second show: Dug from cold frame February 1,1982; placed in greenhouse, 60° 

NO. OF 

NO. OF 

BLOOM 

CULTIVAR 

BULBS 

BUDS 2/14 

2/21 COMMENTS 

Magic Dawn 2 W-P 

14 

22 

bud,excel- 2/26 good bloom 
lent foliage 

Broughshane 1 W-W 

17 

19 

still bud good, late 

Sweet Talk 2 W-WWP 

10 

11 

still bud late 

Florrisant 2 W-YYW 

26 

30 

excellent No. 2 choice 

Irish Charm 2 W-OOY 

10 

11 

bud, low late, poor 

Fancy Lad 2 Y-O 

13 

16 

bloom, No. 1 choice 
great color 

Golden Age 1 Y-Y 

9 

9 

bud show- good 
ing color 

Golden Sensation 1 Y-Y 

r 17 

20 

full bloom good 

Lady Kesteven 3 W-R 

7 

8 

bud only late 

Barri Conspicuus 

3 Y-YYR 

14 

10 

bud color OK 

Pomona 3 W-GYO 

11 

11 

bud, color OK, late 

Foray 2 W-YYP 

15 

18 

floppy could not use, poor 

Pink Supreme 2 W-P 

9 

11 

bud, color good color 

Pres. Lebrun 1 W-Y 

21 

22 

bud color good 

Sun Chariot 2 Y-O 

12 

12 

full bloom very good 


Fancy Lad, Florrisant, Pinza, Broughshane, Mrs. Krelage, and Pink Supreme 
were favorites among the more than 3,000 visitors to the Conservatory during the 
Spring Bulb Show. 

The 1983 show will use daffodil cultivars from Divisions 1, 2, 6, 7, and 11. 
February and March visitors to Columbus, Ohio, should put a stop at the Franklin 
Park Conservatory on their agenda. The Conservatory is open from 10:00 a.m. to 
4:00 p.m. everyday of the year, holidays included, and is located at 1777 E. Broad 
St., Columbus, Ohio 43203. Information on activities can be secured from John H. 
Deeth, Director. Not only will visitors see a beautifully preserved landmark, but 
enjoy labeled cultivars of good garden daffodils. 
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AMY MITSCH 

1912 - 1982 

Amy was born in Nebraska. In 1935 she met Grant Mitsch in Crawfordsville, 
Oregon, and married him there, two years later. This union was blessed with two 
daughters, now Eileen Frey and Elise Havens. 

They were blessed also with row upon row of the world’s most beautiful and 
famous daffodils. Amy had little to do with the actual breeding of the flowers. All 
she did was: act as wife and mother; run a continuing exhibit of varieties during the 
season; be in charge of sales; act as short-order cook and hostess; pick and bunch 
commercial varieties for the Portland florist trade—and take care of Grant. 

Jean and I spent three full and happy days with Amy Mitsch this past spring; she 
seemed entirely her old self. Later she was digging bulbs out of hardened clay just a 
few days before her death. We shall always remember^her kind, gentle self and 
rejoice that no prolonged pain or suffering came to her. The thoughts of all the 
ADS members go out to Grant; these thoughts and his loving children are the 
present antidote for his sorrow. 

—Tom D. Throckmorton 


TAZETTA TALK 

William Welch, Carmel Valley California 

This summer’s digging of bulbs naturalized in grass has enabled me to see the 
remarkable ability of some tazettas to continue multiplying well, while many others 
slowed down considerably since I began growing nearly all my bulbs this way two 
years ago. 

I have known for a long time that the China Lily is one that will multiply rapidly 
even when naturalized, but some of the most impressive bulbs were those of the 
type of White Pearl pictured so accurately opposite page 127 of the Daffodil 
Handbook (1966). From the size and increase I would never have guessed these 
were grown in grass and for just two years at that. This one has also gone under the 
name French Monarque, but there seems to be no verifiable name for it and since it 
is proving so useful and distinct it will be registered in 1983 as Early Pearl. Totally 
distinct from Polly’s Pearl, this one has the same dark green foliage seen in Grand 
Primo and Erlicheer. Though undoubtedly a very old variety, there is no sign of 
virus in it so perhaps its vigor is not too surprising. Notable is its extra-long stem 
and foliage. Even in full sun, during frosty weather, stems are still 18” when the 
head (consisting of about a dozen florets) is fully open. Stems are of great 
thickness and strength, growing along with the leaves to an eventual length of 2% 
feet. Though rains end here usually in early April, this is still quite green when the 
field is mowed in mid-June. Foliage appears in November, soon after the usual 
start of autumn rains, with the flowers appearing during January—which is the 
coldest month here—when few others are in bloom. In my March, 1980, Journal 
article, it is described as Early Grand Primo, with a photo appearing on page 160. 
Its similarity in shape to Paper White is most obvious but there the similarity ends 
as there is a definite creamy color in the perianth along with a pale yellow in the cup 
which soon fades out to the same creamy color. On opening there is a strong 
greenish cast down inside the very small cup. In cultivated ground, with irrigation 
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early in the fall, I’ve seen flowers as early as November—when it flowered at all, 
that is! Happy in both heavy and light soils, the increase under cultivation is so 
great as to make it even speedier than Canaliculatus. The largest clumps I’ve 
grown were from two-year down bulbs under such conditions. This is one kind 
which is definitely better off naturalized, cutting down a bit on increase while 
making the flowering reliable. I’ve crossed florets by the hundred, using a wide 
range of tazetta and poetaz pollens, with as little success on this as on China Lily. 
But, like China Lily, pollen is plentifully produced which will cross onto other 
tazettas. I love the resistance of those dark green leaves to the leaf scorch 
common on China Lily and the yellows. Though pointed in outline, this must not 
be confused with “Stars” (Minor Monarque) which is of poor substance and 
extremely long in perianth segments. Stars is often misnamed as N. italicus but is 
totally sterile unlike the wild form. A photo of this appears on the same page as the 
Early Pearl (Early Grand Primo) in my March, 1980, Journal article. Both of these 
have longer pedicels then seen on other bicolors such as Grand Primo and Scilly 
White. 

Another 1 will be registering is Gold Cups which is apparently a mutation from 
Avalanche as it first appeared in a stock of these grown from chips off the original 
bulbs, which were always a uniform stock. This stands out from Avalanche in 
being distinctly darker in the cups. There really isn’t any other clear-cut difference 
except perhaps even greater vigor. Seed and pollen fertility are quite good, as with 
Avalanche, and it blooms at the same time (February). The cup is a bright rich 
yellow, but without the orange tint seen in China Lily. Basically an improved 
Avalanche. 

Another which will be registered is of the same color as Avalanche but is of 
perhaps the stiffest substance seen in any true tazetta. I have not yet come up with 
a name for it but hope to come up with a name emphasizing its substance. It 
appeard in a rogue-filled stock of Compressus originating in the Scilly Isles. Stems 
and leaves are also of great sturdiness and the vigor and multiplication are 
excellent. Seed-setting ability is similar to that of Avalanche, but pollen is 
sometimes rather more grainy, though I have used it. Floret size is larger than 
Avalanche, much like that seen in the various Grand Monarque forms, but this 
retains the roundness of Avalanche. I wouldn't be surprised if it has a higher 
chromosome number than the others. It flowers with its relatives. There seem to 
be fewer florets in the head though, as about fifteen is the most seen so far, and 
there does not seem to be the tendency to produce secondary stems seen in the 
others. 

It often seems as though many of the best pollen producers bloom after the best 
seed setters are over. Storage of pollen is essential when one is working with such 
a long flowering season as seen in tazettas; and after reading Harold Koopowitz’s 
article in the June, 1979, Journal , I finally got around to doing it. My hybridizing has 
been far more productive since then. I’m amazed at how simple a process it is, as 
you will discover when you try it. I got packets of silica gel from a local camera 
store, where the packets had been saved over a period of time. 1 understand it can 
also be gotten from hobby shops where it is sold for use in drying flowers. Because 
dewfall and bees, not to mention rain, can be so destructive of pollen, I collect the 
anthers when the flowers are in the loose bud stage or just beginning to open. At 
this stage the anthers have not yet opened up to reveal the pollen. They can then 
be spread out in a clean jar lid indoors to dry out for a couple days by which time 
the anthers will have opened and shrunk down to the normal size. Then put 
several anthers in a gelatin capsule (obtained at a pharmacy or health food store 
and very cheap) and shake it vigorously which will transfer the pollen to the walls of 
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the capsule. I keep the capsules from each kind in a separate labelled 2” x 3” paper 
envelope (available cheaply at a stationery store). These go into ordinary screw-lid 
jars along with a packet or two of silica gel and put in the freezer. I keep some 
capsules in the refrigerator to use during the course of the season, while the others 
are stashed away for the following year. I’m surprised that more people do not do 
this. Try it! 

It seems strange that the three species, N. serotinus, N. elegans, and N. 
uiridiflorus, are considered the only autumn-flowering species when in fact there 
are many forms of N. tazetto which are of similar earliness. Anything that blooms 
by Thanksgiving can easily be considered autumn-flowering and even more are in 
flower reliably by Christmas. In fact, most true tazettas have at one time or 
another bloomed for me in the fall or been reported by others as having done so. 
Even the poetaz, Cragford, was reported by Guy Wilson as flowering by the end of 
November outdoors. In my experience, the reliably autumn-flowering tazettas are 
China Lily and its double form, the Ziva Paperwhite, Newton, the latter starting in 
early December while the others come in late November. By late December the 
true Soleil d’Or and the Australian Paper White can be expected. 

Certainly one of the most important factors governing earliness is the ability of a 
given variety to start roots while the soil is still warm. Bulbs will not respond to 
irrigation unless the soil is cool enough, and this is where the China Lily has proven 
the most tolerant of soil warmth. Even in a warm location, during a normally warm 
year, they will respond to irrigation in early September which assures the first 
flowers by the end of November. In my experience most others will not respond to 
watering until the soil starts to cool in October. 

Another important factor is the ability to make rapid top growth after rooting, 
and it is this which enables Ziva to bloom in quantity just before the main batch of 
China Lilies in spite of rooting weeks later. If Ziva will take pollen from China Lily, 
perhaps the two earliness factors could be brought together in a hybrid early 
enough to flower reliably by the end of October. One kind which is rather late to 
root but fast with the top growth—once that happens—is the true Soleil d’Or. Its 
bud follows quickly after the emergence of leaves as is the case with Ziva. China 
Lily's early rooting would lead to much earlier bloom if only its bud were as fast in 
appearing after the leaves. 

Much has been said of the importance of Autumn Sol in the breeding of earlier 
tazettas, not to mention its own earliness. With me, it is usually a real slowpoke! 
Newton, French Sol and its double form (Golden Rain), and an unnamed yellow 
also from France, have consistently flowered two months before the February 
blooming of Autumn Sol. I’m convinced that Autumn Sol needs an earlier cooling 
of the soil than occurs here in order to spring into action soon enough before cold 
sets in to be able to flower in the fall. The amazing thing is that when I had it planted 
in a cool, shady spot under the oaks, and watered it in the summer, it flowered at 
the beginning of September, fully 5 months sooner! That was, if 1 remember 
correctly, a season noted for its earliness but only in such a season would any 
location here cool down enough to permit the early growth commonly seen in 
Cornwall where it has come as early as August after cool, wet summers. It is 
conceivable that with luck one could mate it with China Lily to permit earlier 
rooting in the offspring and hopefully greater earliness than either. I’m skeptical of 
Autumn Sol’s usefulness in breeding earlier yellows as it does at Rosewarne. I 
guess my old standby from China will have to take its place in crosses toward 
earlier yellows, or whites for that matter. Might even give me some doubles, too. 

It seems that a cooler summer and an early fall go hand-in-hand and that this is 
the crucial factor in getting the later tazettas to come earlier. The earlier cooling of 
the soil permits the bulbs to respond if water is present, bringing February 
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bloomers around to the other side of the usual January cold spell, meaning such 
things as Grand Primo and Avalanche in November. An early fall seems to suggest 
a cold winter here so the earliness is very helpful in avoiding frost damage at 
flowering time. As 1 write this at the end of September, the first rain has just rooted 
everything at least a month earlier than usual, after one of the coolest summers on 
record. One-year-old seedlings are coming into full leaf and it is no more than six 
weeks after the first roots formed on any that were watered. The bulbs act as 
though they fear the upcoming winter and want to accomplish as much growth as 
possible before a cold winter sets—perhaps by December. It is interesting how 

bulbs seem to “learn” to adapt to cold by blooming ahead of it rather than after. 1 
am reminded of Helen Link’s reporting how Erlicheer comes up and blooms in the 
fall for her, after which top growth is destroyed by the winter, with new growth 
coming in the spring to build up the bulbs in the usual manner. I rather wish they 
would be that early here, but the usual time for Erlicheer here is the second half of 
February. It’s the most profuse bloomer I have, and the one I recommend most for 
trial in cold, as well as warm, areas. 1 wonder if putting it in a cool location and 
watering it early in the fall to permit early growth and rooting would make for more 
reliable bloom in cold climates where blooms in the spring seem so likely to be hurt 
by cold. Mulching well at autumn bloom time would help protect the bulbs through 
the winter when the fall growth would be wiped out, but those bulbs could be 
expected to make enough new leaf growth in the spring. I would welcome reports 
on how this works for those who try it. 


THE MINIATURE SPECIES AND THEIR PROGENY 

Part I - Narcissus cyclamineus 
Helen K. Link, Brooklyn, Indiana 

Have you ever wondered where the miniature cultivars came from and how 
they originated? The ADS Approved List of Miniatures has grown very little in 
recent years as compared to the standard cultivars. There are several reasons for 
the slow increase in the number of additions to the list. 

In researching the miniature species, one finds relatively few available with 
which one can work when hybridizing. Some of the miniature species are short 
lived and must be grown from seed in order to keep a constant supply. Some are 
tender in cold climates and must be grown in pots in a greenhouse or some 
sheltered area. Often miniature hybrid seedlings disappear after blooming a 
couple of years, especially after a severe winter and if grown out of doors in the 
open. 

Miniature species which can be readily obtained are the various bulbocodiums, 
N. cyclamineus, N. triandrus, N. juncifolius, N. jonquilla, and N. rupicola. The 
pollen from all of these has a high percentage of morphological perfect grains and is 
also highly viable, thus they make good pollen parents. The fact that pollen is viable 
and plentiful does not mean that when used on standard, intermediate, or 
miniature cultivars one will get minature progeny, or any progeny at all. 

In mid-February N. cyclamineus, with its rich yellow trumpet and perianth 
reflexed like a cyclamen, is one of the first species to come into bloom. The 
perianth segments are so tightly reflexed that they lie straight back along the stem. 
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The crown is usually wavy-edged. One author has compared it to the “ears of an 
angry mule/’ "a frightened rabbit and a kicking horse;” another says that it makes 
one think of a “bevy of gnomes in agitated conclave.” 

It is told that when Dean Herbert came upon N. cyclamineus in an old work 
published in 1633, Theatrum Florae, he called it absurdity “which will never be 
found to exist;” but in 1836 it was rediscovered by Alfred Tait in Portugal and in 
1837 by Peter Barr on one of his explorative tours through the Spanish peninsula. 

N. cyclamineus is one of the easiest miniatures to use as a pollen parent; it also 
sets seed readily. There is considerable variation in the open pollinated seedlings; 
some have perianths which are less reflexed than others and broader. When 
crossed with standards the progeny may be disappointing, and the expected dwarf 
flower often is too tall and stocky. 

A cross of N. asturiensis by N. cyclamineus gave Mini-cycla for Herbert 
Chapman in 1913. Some miniatures have been around for a long time, just incase 
one may be inclined to think they are a recent discovery. 

1 have found that when seed pods form on the cyc/amineus species, and I let 
them ripen and then scatch the seed into the ground around the parent plant, in a 
couple of years I get bloom. In a bed where I have other miniature cyclamineus 
hybrids growing I get a number of interesting hybrids, and I can only assume N. 
cyclamineus was pollinated by a bee. Since Opening Bid and Mite (obva//arrs * 
cydamineus) are both nearby, perhaps one of them is the other parent. These 
crosses are interesting, and some have very nice cyclamineus form—taller, 
broader perianths and less reflexed than N. cyclamineus. Some have been quite 
hardy and I hope will reproduce quickly. It is interesting to note that from seed to 
bloom is from two to three years. 

Atom (Wee Bee x cyclamineus ) lias delightful, early, long-lasting bloom, much 
more tailored than its pollen parent; but, alas for me, it has not been long lived. 
After three years it did not multiply and has disappeared. 



Atom 


UNK 
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Cyciataz (Soleil d’Or * N. cydamineus) is one of the few miniatures in Division 
8. It gets it orange cup from the seed parent and probably its aversion to cold 
climates as well. It does beautifully in a cold greenhouse. 

Flute (Tanagra * N. cydamineus) is hard to find, therefore, 1 am unable to say 
how well it does, but since stock is not readily available one would have to assume 
it is slow to increase. 

Flyaway (N. cyc/amineus * N. jonquilla) has been a welcome addition to the 
miniature list. It has done well for me, and 1 have had extra stock to trade with 
friends. Whether the cross of two different species is a factor in hardiness of the 
progeny, I am not sure; however, both N. cydamineus and N. /onqui/fa have very 
good pollen, and N. jonquilla is almost a weed in some areas which may be a factor 
in transmission of the genes for hardiness. 

Greenshank (W.P. Milner * N. cydamineus?) I have never seen and doubt that 
it is plentifuly. 

Jetage (N. cydamineus x Rockery White) is also hard to find. Rockery White is 
a shy bloomer and not entirely hardy in the rockwall, It probably gave some of 
those genes to its progeny. 

Jumblie (Cyciataz * Cyciataz) with its orange cup is a welcome addition to the 
miniature list. It is quite productive, but like its parent with Soleil d’Or genes it is 
not dependable for hardiness in cold climates. 

Kibitzer (N. minor conspicuus * N. cydamineus ) is a sturdy little flower, free 
flowering, good increaser, and sets seed. Stock is available, but still limited. 

Mite is a very attractive miniature; its perianth segments are much broader 
than those of its pollen parent (N. cydamineus). It multiplies very well in the sod, 
and forms drifts, but does poorly in a well cultivated bed. 1 have found that its seed 
parent, N. ps. obvallaris, will not prosper in the sod. 



Left, Jumblie; right, Mite link 
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Opening Bid, parentage unknown, has proven to be an excellent grower for 
me, very early, long lasting, and a good multiplier. I recently dug eighteen bulbs 
from the original bulb down since 1975. It is a little short of stem for the size of the 
flower, but ridiculously prolific and ought to be a good seed parent, as it does seed 
readily. 

Tete-a-Tete (Cyclataz * Cyclataz) is plentiful and an excellent grower. There 
seems to be some question as to whether this sturdy, proflific grower was open 
pollinated or Cyclataz selfed, since Broadleigh Gardens in an old catalog listed it as 
Cyclataz selfed; however, the Data Bank lists it as Cyclataz x open pollinated. It is 
probably the most prolific grower and bloomer of all the miniatures in Division 6. 
When well grown with as many as three blooms to the scape it is almost too large 
for the miniature section. I have found it is better not to fertilize it at all. Growers 
who like the miniatures, and wish to start a collection would do well to start with 
Tete-a Tete. 

Quince (Cyclataz * Cyclataz) is a sister seedling of Tete-a-Tete. It is sulphur 
yellow with usually two or three flowers to the stem and is about four to six inches 
tall. 

Snipe (W. F. Milner * N. cyclamineus) is a beautify! all white cyclamineus of 
excellent form and substance, fair multiplier, hardy, and has long lasting flowers— 
a show winner. 

Soltar (N. cyclamineus x unknown) is listed as a 6 Y-Y, but apparently is in 
short supply. I have never seen it. It is supposed to be very early, extremely lasting 
and weather proof, about twelve inches tall, and a doubtful miniature. 

Stella Turk (N. cyclamineus * calcicola ) is difficult to find, and I do not 
remember ever seeing it in a show. 

Zip (Wee Bee * N. cyclamineus), a recent introduction by Grant Mitsch is a 
graceful flower with excellent substance, but stock is still limited. 

Another small flower, Hummingbird (open pollinated seedling of Jetfire sibling) 
is a delightful early cyclamineus which may appear on the miniature list in the 
future. So far it has been a good increaser, and is a distinctive little flower. The 
small size is probably due to N. cyclamineus parentage as a dominant factor. 

Junior Miss (Jenny x N. jonquilla), introduced by William G. Pannill in 1977, is 
one of the few all white cultivars, but is still in short supply. 

Mitzy ( N. cyclamineus x Rockery White), another all white cyclamineus, was 
introduced by Alec Gray in 1955 and is also hard to find. The same parents were 
used as in the cross for Jetage made by Gray in 1957. 

Since N. cyclamineus likes a damp situation so do many of the hybrids, 
especially during the growing and blooming season. They also thrive better in soil 
with clay content. Most miniatures like a good, dry baking in the summer. 


The Antique Collectors’ Club (5, Church Street, Woodbridge, Suffolk, 
England) has published (for $29.50) a reprint of Wood and Garden by Gertrude 
Jekyll. Written in 1899, the book is subtitled “Notes and thoughts, practical and 
critical, of a working amateur,” A review copy of the book is a new addition to the 
ADS library. 
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MORE ON FLY CONTROL 


While visiting Brian Duncan’s fields in Ulster this past spring, I noticed quite a 
few daffodil flies around—which would have put me in a panic were they in my 
plantings. But Brian calmly said, "Looks like it’s time to spray with dimethoate .” 
Later he wrote, “After I sprayed and later applied the granules around the plants 
for longer term effect I didn’t see—in fact couldn’t find—a single Narcissus fly in 
the garden. I’m convinced it works." (It’s called Rogor in granule form.) 

When I got home, I tried to find dimethoate—and learned it is sold here as 
Cygon. Then I remembered that Bill Roese had once spoken at an ADS meeting 
about using Cygon E2. So I called Bill, and he said he uses about a half pint of 
Cygon E2 in three gallons of water with a sticker/spreader. He sprays three times a 
year, when foliage is about six inches tall, before bloom, and again after bloom. 
This kills any flies around as well as the grubs, and since it is systemic, kills anything 
that takes a bite out of the plant. He suggested wearing gloves. 

As a last resort, Bill suggested getting a pair of ducks. They’ll eat anything that 
moves! 

—MLG 


A house with daffodils in it is a house lit up, whether or no the sun be shining 
outside. Daffodils in a green bowl—and let it snow if it will. 

—A. A. MILNE, Not That It Matters (Dutton) 


ACCLIMATING DOWN UNDER BULBS 

Bonnie Bowers, Volcano, California 

In reference to Jack Ward’s letter of Inquiry regarding the planting of bulbs 
from down under, it has been my experience over a number of years that there 
will be some losses, no matter what method is used. 1 think the area in which 
one lives makes a difference also in how well you turn around these bulbs. 
When I lived in the San Francisco bay area with its milder summer 
temperatures there was less stress on the bulbs during the first year than 
where 1 now live, with summer temperatures often over 100 degrees. Mainly, 1 
believe the earlier one receives bulbs, the better they do. I remember in 1979 
my Phillips order was received on February 27th, and I had a bloom on Frui¬ 
tion (2W-W) on June 23, 1979, with another coming 9/12/79. This is one 
white which has done fairly well for me and is now acclimated and blooms at 
the normal time for this hemisphere. The sturdiest white, for me, has been 
Jackson’s Rhapsody (2W-W), giving good increase and consistent bloom, 

1 have had a few bulbs which just “sat” there with no growth for a year, 
then put forth leaves the following spring —but mostly, if there is no top 
growth after a reasonable time, the bulb is gone for good. 

Normally, I refrigerate down under bulbs for six to eight weeks upon 
receipt, then plant. At times the refrigeration period has been extended due to 
lack of time. One time I tried holding in the fridge for fall planting, but found 
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the bulbs got pretty soft and losses were greater that year. Of course, this 
could have been due to other factors having nothing to do with refrigeration. 
In 1980 1 refrigerated orders from Jackson, Hancock, and EUimata, but 
with the bulbs from David Bell I followed his catalog directions and planted 
immediately upon receipt. These were put in an area that gets some shade 
during the day from nearby pine trees, so I hoped the soil would not get as hot 
through the summer as the rest of the open planting area. I also put a good 
layer of mulch over these bulbs for added protection. The other orders were 
planted, as usual, after a refrigeration period, and It may be coincidence, but 
the Bell order did turn out to have the largest percentage of loss. 

The Hancock order came in first on 3/21/80, Jackson on 3/31/80, 
EUimata on 4/21/80 and the Bell order after that, but 1 failed to note the ar- 
rival date. Losses were as follows: 


Bulbs Received Lost 

EUimata 52 7 

Jackson 37 1 

Hancock 24 1 

Bell 21 3 


Percentage Lost 

13.4% 

2 . % 

4. % 
14.28% 


It will be noted that the greater percentage of loss seemed to be in the two 
orders received last. Bell & EUimata. 

Another thing which should be noted is virus. Four of the Hancock and five 
of the EUimata things are showing virus, so will be rogued. I have noticed that 
a number of bulbs from down under sources turn out to be virused. Possibly 
the stress of turning them around brings this out where they may not have 
shown symptoms in the home garden. 

As might be expected, the greatest losses (nearly half) were in the whites. 

Of course, the fact that I usually order more pinks and whites than other 
colors probably should be considered, too. 

Very few of the 1980 bulbs bloomed in 1981, except for the Jackson things, 
but most are (or will) do so this year. 

Of the 20 seedlings ordered, only two failed to bloom, the others had from 
two to four blooms each. I must comment here on how pleased I am with the 
quality of the seedlings sent out by Jackson—many I feel are certainly worthy 
of introduction. I only wish these could come in with the hybridizer’s number 
on them so they could appear in our shows and receive attention I think they 
deserve. I give them my own garden number on receipt because 1 do use them 
in hybridizing, but these are such choice plants that I’m sure others will be us¬ 
ing them too and it certainly would be desirable to have them better iden- 
tilled. 

I started my down under collection of bulbs in 1973 with an order to 
Jackson, and since that time have ordered from others, but the overall perfor¬ 
mance and quality of the Jackson things make them my favorites—and that 
includes bulbs from England, Ireland and the U.S. as well. 

This year, due to an extremely late winter, 1 plan on getting the down under 
bulbs in the ground as soon as they arrive. My Phillips order came in on 3/10 
and the Bell order on 3/23. These were planted on 3/25, just ahead of a 
stormfront which dumped about three feet of snow on my hill. My Hancock 
order arrived 4/7 and will be planted as soon as the current rain and wind¬ 
storm has left the area. 1 still have my Jackson and Longeray orders to come 
in. If this cold trend continues 1 think they will be just as well off in the ground 
as with the refrigerator treatment. 
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Needless to say this freak weather (worst in 40 years according to our local 
paper) hitting right in the middle of bloom season, makes for a lot of broken 
stalks and ruined crosses. 

Normally, my losses average about 10% on the Australian-New Zealand 
bulbs, no matter what method of planting is used. Some years are worse than 
others, possibly due to factors at the other end or in transit as well as weather 
at this end; so for me, at least, there has been no tried and true “method” to 
insure success. Probably some bulbs just have a better genetic constitution 
and can take the rigors of travel from one hemisphere to the other with no 
harm. 

At any rate, it is hard to mourn too much over a flower you've never 
seen—the frustrations come from those that bloom once, become an im¬ 
mediate favorite, THEN expire! This happened to me with Phillips’ Decree 
(2W-P), which I tried to reorder this year and, naturally, it was the only one 
on the order which he had to substitute. Probably this should tell me it 
doesn’t increase all that well or even is having problems on home ground; 
but, being an optimist, 1 prefer to think rather that it was “sold out” due to ex¬ 
treme popularity, and will try again to order next year. 

In conclusion, 1 might add that not all my bulbs are planted in the open 
after refrigeration—on smaller orders 1 plant in two-gallon black plastic pots 
in potting soil and keep till fall on the shady north side of the house where 
they are somewhat protected from summer heat. I haven't fully decided 
whether this method is any better than planting in open ground, since pots do 
heat up, even in the shade and if there is any growth it is always a problem as 
to how much to water. 

As you can see, after nearly ten years of struggling with down under bulbs, 1 
have very few answers and probably more questions than when I started. Still, 
for those that do survive, it is well worth the effort, and the Southern 
Hemisphere immigrants in my garden are always looked forward to each 
spring with much anticipation. 

I am eager to read what experience other members have had in growing 
and hybridizing with the Australian-New Zealand cultivars, so hope you get 
good response to Jack Ward’s letter. 




FINGER LAKES DAFFODILS 

W. J. Hamilton, Jr., Ithaca, New York 

Ithaca lies at the southern end of Cayuga Lake, second largest of the Finger 
Lakes of central western New York. Steep hillsides, cut by frequent gorges, 
rise from these lakes. The shallow soils are mainly clay and shale, sticky 
when wet, cement-like when dry. Winter temperatures, with unpredictable 
snow cover, may have spells of minus 25. Summer is hot and frequently dry. 
Spring is often ephemeral, whileautumn lasts long although often dangerous¬ 
ly dry. 

Of the 67 ADS members in the state, 75 percent live in suburban New York 
City or Long Island. We have only eight members in the central and western 
part of the state. We have no shows. Long ago George Lee pointed out that 
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less than five percent of the members exhibited in the shows and less than ten 
percent attended the shows. I have grown over 700 varieties over a period of 
57 years. Growers from other cold areas might wish to know of our ex¬ 
periences. 

Where do we buy our bulbs? The experienced daffodil grower will know of 
the specialty breeders both here and overseas, but the uninitiated usually 
depends on a local source for his or her bulbs. The carriage trade or the ex¬ 
hibitor will order from a Mitsch, Evans or some other breeder’s catalogue. 
For every sophisticated grower who plants to show, there are hundreds who 
are content with a few dozen cultivars which have proven eminently satisfac¬ 
tory as a garden flower over a long period of time. The tyro with limited funds 
should be satisfied with standard cultivars, which are often available from 
local sources. It was Harry Tuggle, writing in the daffodil symposium for 
1966-67, who stated that u the better daffodil does not necessarily mean the 
newest, or the most expensive, or, in contrast, the cheapest, but it means 
those varieties that stand above the crowd , irrespective of source, price or 
hybridizer.” 

There are often frustrations for the buyer, whatever the source. The bulb 
houses cajole us to order early, then frequently delay their shipments until 
late October or November. Frequently the bulbs are of inferior quality, are 
“sold out" or substitutions made in spite of contrary orders. For those who 
might wish to grow only a few cultivars, it would seem desirable to buy from a 
local source. There is an excellent farm store with many outlets throughout 
New England, New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania which regularly car¬ 
ries an excellent assortment of bulbs. The advantage of buying locally is 
threefold. The bulbs are usually available by mid-September. Most of the daf¬ 
fodils are double or triple-nosed and frequently mother bulbs. They may be 
handled to determine firmness and condition, since the bulbs are priced sing¬ 
ly. The price is invariably less than those listed in catalogues. Offerings in one 
large garden center in 1981 included Actaea, Baby Moon, Beersheba, 
Carlton, Cheerfulness, Cragford, Duke of Windsor, February Gold, Fortune, 
Geranium, Ice Follies, Mrs. R. O. Backhouse, Peeping Tom, Prof. Einstein, 
Scarlet Elegance, Scarlet Gem, Sempre Avanti, Spring Glory, Tete-a-Tete, 
Texas, Thalia and Tresamble. Not a bad selection for the beginner. All do well 
for us except Cragford and Thalia, which are forced. To be sure, most of us 
would not wish to be restricted to such a source for our bulbs. The offerings 
vary from year to year, and include some miniatures that generally are not 
hardy, and usually do not survive the first winter in the open ground. 

1 would be remiss if credit were not given those long established growers 
who have provided good stock and service over the years. They remain in 
business for this very reason. Advertisers in the Daffodil,Journal have not 
failed us. and the hobbyist continues to be dependent on the smaller grower 
for the new cultivars and exhibition bulbs. 

Digging is delayed until early August, when the foliage on the majority of 
our bulbs has ripened. It is my contention that daffodils do best when they are 
kept in their natural habitat—the ground. The time comes when crowding 
and the resultant inferior bloom necessitates the digging and separation of 
clumps. These are lifted with a spading fork, gently teased apart and some of 
the bulbs immediately replanted in the same site. The remainder go into a 
previously prepared area. All are well-watered following replanting. As often 
happens, if the bulbs have been down for several years, the excess are 
harvested, which may be given to friends or public plantings. If care is given 
to disturb the rooted bulbs as little as possible, they soon take hold and are 
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none the worse for such seemingly cavalier treatment. Not all will agree to 
such practice. Harold King (ADS 1962 Yearbook) reported on the pros and 
cons of bulbs replanted immediately and bulbs stored through the summer. 
His conclusions were that stored bulbs fared better. Laura Roennfeldt (ADS 
1969 Journal) feels otherwise, giving cogent reasons why she has been suc¬ 
cessful in replanting newly dug bulbs following the separation of a dump. If 
we must delay planting, we store bulbs in a cool garage, hung in onion sacks 
or containers made of inch-mesh chicken wire. 

When do we plant? There is a decided difference of opinion on the proper 
time to plant. Some growers hold that delaying planting until mid-October 
tends to minimize the liklihood of basal rot. Others contend that a bulb has 
no place out of the ground, and should be dug only when the need for division 
is required. I hold to this latter view, and try to get my planting completed by 
mid-September. Some poets appear to have some new roots at all seasons. 
The Experimental Horticulture Station at Rosewame, England, has carried 
out extensive research in daffodil culture. Their studies on daffodil replanting 
showed that in the second year of flowering, the increase in the number of 
flowers from bulbs planted on August 12 was 223 percent, whereas that for 
bulbs planted on November 4 was 82 percent. Presumably a great deal 
depends on the climate and conditions under which we plant our bulbs, but it 
does appear desirable to get our bulbs in the ground just as early as possible 
in our northern gardens. 

We grow our bulbs in groups of three to five, planted at a depth to allow 
four inches of soil above the neck of the bulb. One must exercise judgment in 
determining the depth of planting, for obviously a smaller bulb requires 
shallower planting than a large one. Generally speaking, the shallower the 
planting, the more rapid the increase in size of the bulb. Thus when naturaliz¬ 
ing a planting, where the bulbs will be down for many years, deep planting Is 
in order. We tell our friends to dig a dollar hole for a ten-cent bulb. A bulb 
planter is useless in our soil. In preparing our planting holes, we And a 
wheelbarrow is useful for mixing the soil for the plantings. The clay is broken 
up with the back of a shovel, damp peat moss and compost or rotted sawdust 
added. If the sawdust is fairly well rotted, it needs no nitrogenous additive and 
is an excellent soil conditioner. Once the hole is dug, several pailfuls of water 
are poured into the hole. The soil mix is placed in the hole after the water has 
drained off, the bulbs planted and the site filled nearly to the top of the hole. 
Without moistening the hole, root growth will be delayed. Daffodils profit 
from a plentiful supply of water, particularly in the fall and in the blooming 
season. If you would have superior bloom, do not spare the hose. Do not add 
sand to clay in the belief that it will lighten the soil. Years ago we leamt that 
sand added to our heavy clay soils equaled cement. Fertilizer is used sparingly 
and added to the soil mix th£t is to go below the bulbs. To each barrow load 
of soil (bushel-and-a-half capacity) a scant cupful of 20 percent super¬ 
phosphate is added and thoroughly mixed into the soil. A good potato fer¬ 
tilizer (5-10-5) is satisfactory. Be sparing of nitrogen. Potash is an excellent 
additive to all bulb plantings. Wood ashes spread over the plantings will pro¬ 
vide this need. 

We have a good source of white pine needles, which provides an excellent 
mulch. It helps to keep the soil cool in warm weather, reduces weed growth 
and reduces splattering on the flowers. A fairly heavy mulch tends to 
discourage the bulb fly, by covering cracks and soil openings around the 
stems at ground level. 
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THE COVER PHOTO 

is of Bittern 12 Y-O raised by Grant Mitsch and registered in 1979. The 
1982 introduction, a cross of Matador * cyclamineus, is enough unlike 
either tazettas or conventional cyclamineus hybrids to warrant 
tentative listing in Division 12._ 


NEW ZEALAND NATIONAL SHOWS, 1982 

Phil Phillips, Otorohanga, New Zealand 

It was a most unusual season in which the regular order of flowering, if there is 
such a thing, was replaced by a come as you please sequence. Most districts 
experienced the coldest and driest winter for many years, some areas being down 
30% on the average rainfall; but in spite of this the flowers produced were of very 
good quality. We were fortunate to have a visit from Cathy Riley who assisted with 
staging and acted as clerk for a team of judges at the North Island National Show at 
Lower Hutt and also at the late show in Hamilton. 

The principal class, the British Raisers’ Gold Cup, for eighteen cultivars, three 
of each, British raised, drew five entries. Peter Ramsay was first with a splendid 
group of good-sized, smooth flowers with bright contrasting colors and clean 
whites, well-staged and in good condition. Included were Rockall, which comes so 
much better here than it does in most parts of the United States that one would 
have difficulty in recognizing it as the same flower; Loch Hope, smooth and bright; 
Rainbow; Fiji; Purbeck, and Homage. Reg Cull was second with a good even lot, 
and Alf Chappel was third. 

The class for twelve cultivars raised by the exhibitor drew three entries, with 
close competition between M. E. Brogden and P. & G. Phillips. Brogden’s winning 
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entry displayed good even size, good color balance, and superb staging. Some of 
his best flowers were X88/1, 2 W-W, an excellent flower with straight tubular 
crown and smooth white perianth; Centrefold 2 W-GYO with a large flat crown 
with a rounded white perianth and good carriage; and Egmont Snow 2 W-W with a 
neatly frilled bowl-shaped cup and a smooth white perianth. P. G. Phillips’s 
second place group had good flowers of 2 W-48,2 W-GWW, very white with spade 
shaped perianth with a green eye to the three-quarter length crown; Visa3 Y-R, of 
good size and bright color; and Inspire 1W-Y, whose well formed golden trumpet 
contrasted well with the spade shaped white perianth. David Bell was third with a 
good entry that included Stella Nova 2 Y-R, City Lights 2 W-YYR, and Ashanti 2 Y- 
R, bright red and very arresting. 

The class for twelve single blooms attracted six entries and was won by Peter 
Ramsay with large flowers superbly staged on good stems of even height. Half of 
them were New Zealand raised: Egmont Snow 2 W-W, Gold Flush 1Y-Y, Bandit 2 
W-YYO, Red Cameo 2 Y-R, Red Ember 3 Y-R, and MH 3 W-R. P. & G. Phillips 
were second and showed good flowers of Salacia 2 W-GWW and Tia 3 Y-R, both 
from Jackson of Tasmania; Avenger, Pakatoa, and Hiromi 2 Y-R. Alf Chappell 
was third and showed a good flower of Belmarino 1 Y-Y. 

The class for six red cups, three of each, was won by Spud Brogden with very 
bright colorful flowers including Danger, Salute, Colour Parade, and seedlings, all 
red and yellows and all of his own breeding. 

Peter Ramsay took top honors in the class for three each of six small cups using 
Waiopua 3 W-R, Red Ember 3 Y-R, and Achduart. P. & G. Phillips were second 
with good flowers of Ariel, Marylin, Rockall and Pakatoa. 

Peter Ramsay also won the American Silver Salver for nine blooms American- 
bred, not more than three of one cultivar. Included were Cool Crystal; Sweet 
Prince; a pair of Evans pink and white doubles, N23-4 and 0-16; Amber Glow; 
Precedent, Daydream; and Coral Ribbon. In second place P. & G. Phillips showed 
three Daydream, Canby, Limpkin, Tranquil Morn, Fastidious, Precedent, and 
Green Gold. 

P. & G. Phillips were successful in the class for nine pinks, winning with three 
Precedent, three Lipstick Pink, and three Salmon Spray. Peter Ramsay was 
second with two Quasar, Recital, Precedent, Coral Ribbon, O’More 36/71, and 
O’More 79/2. 

In the class for nine doubles, first and second places went to P. & G. Phillips 
while Peter Ramsay was third. 

Alma and Gordon Yates were the most successful exhibitors in the Miniature 
Section, winning the class for three varieties, three of each, with N, triandnjs afbus, 
Mary Plumstead, and Hawera. P. & G. Phillips had the best vase of miniatures with 
Xit and two Minnow. 

The class for twelve single blooms in the Amateur Section was very strongly 
contested with nine entries. There was very little between the first three, all being 
of a very high standard. The winner, Robin Hill, showed a splendid lot including 
Rainlover 3 W-WWY, Gold Charm 2 Y-Y, Kinghorn 1 Y-Y, Springston Charm 2 
W-W, Loch Lundie, Dynamic, Cyros, Ellanne, Irish Light, Colourful 2 Y-R, and 
Ariel. Stan Clapham was second with Patchit 3 W-OOR; Trelay 3 Y-O; Vanessa 2 
W-P; and Donation 1Y-Y, best described as a bright shade of luminous lime. Robin 
Brown was third with good blooms of Red Mission 2 Y-R, a bright flower with neat 
well formed cup; Ellanne; Director 1 Y-Y; Te Poi 2 Y-Y; Conquest; and Stormy 
Weather 1 W-Y. 

Cultivars earning Premier Bloom honors were 1 Y-Y Valley Gold, 1 W-Y 
Stormy Weather, 1 W-W White Star, 2 Y-Y Gold Charm, 2 Y-R Colourful, 2 Y- 
WWY Lemon Candy, 2 W-R Avenger, 2 W-Y Dunmurry, 2 W-P Dailmanach, 2 W- 
W Phillips 2W-48, 3 Y-R Red Ember, 3 W-R Rockall, 4 Fiji, 5 Tuesday's Child, 6 
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Tracey, Best Seedling was Brogden X87/8, 2 W-WWP, and Dailmanaeh was 
Champion Bloom. 

The South Island National Show was held in Christchurch a week after the 
North Island National and was an extremely good show. The main class for 18 x 3 
drew four entries and was won by Alf Chappell with a well staged group, even in 
size and clear and bright in colors. Some of the best flowers were Gold Charm, 
Yellow Gift 1 Y-Y, Ashanti 2 Y-R, Tokanui 2 Y-R, Canisp, and White Prince. Jim 
O’More in second place had good flowers of Misty Glen; 49/70,2 W-R, with a very 
bright saucer shaped corona; and 62/72,1W- W, with a neatly flared trumpet and a 
double triangle perianth. Darwin Hayes was third and fourth with big pot-grown 
flowers. Darwin brought about 150 flowers all the way from Invercargill by air and 
carried them in two big bunches in his hands all the way. How he managed is a 
mystery! 

Spud Brogden won the class for twelve varieties raised by the exhibitor with a 
splendid lot including X70/1, 2 W-WWY, with very good texture in the perianth 
and a small crown with a pencil-edge of pale lemon; X53/E, 1 Y-Y, a splendid 
golden yellow trumpet slender in form and slightly flared at the mouth; X72/62,3 
W-W, like Valediction; and T31, 2 W-R, with a clean white perianth and a flat 
corona of bright red neatly crimped at the edge. David Bell was second and 
showed good flowers of 59-2, 2 Y-P, with good texture and a conical cup of pink 
and a gold perianth; Royal Sceptre, 4 Y-R, with good red color in the petaloids; and 
Ebony 1 W-Y with a well formed slender trumpet with a neat roll, paling towards 
the base. 

The class for 12 * 3 was won by Mrs. Milliken ahead of Miss Verry. The winner 
showed a good lot including Lordship, Temple Gold, Bandit, and Veree 1 W-Y with 
good color contrast between the neatly rolled trumpet and the double triangle 
white perianth. 

The class for nine American-bred went to Spud Brogden who showed Lilac 
Delight, Dotterall, Tangent, Fastidious, Lalique, Beige Beauty, and three 
Daydream. Peter Ramsay in second place used an equally good group including 
Cotton Candy, Cool Crystal, Aircastle, Silken Sails, Precedent, and Coral Light; 
while Jim O’More in third showed Sunball, Cotton Candy, Eclat, Dewy Rose, 
Macaw, Cool Flame, and Sunapee. 

Premier Blooms were 1 Y-Y, Brogden X53/E; 1 W-Y, Bell 92/1; 1 W-W, 
Emphatic; 2 Y-Y, Golden Aura; 2 Y-R, Kasia; 2 W-Y, Caliban; 2 W-R, Brogden 
T31; 2 Y-W, Brogden X74/G26; 3 Y-YYO, Montego; 3 W-GGR, Green Meadows; 
3 W-WY, Brogden X70/1; 4, Kawau; 8, Highfield Beauty; Best Seedling, Brogden 
X88/4. Champion Bloom was Brogden X53-E. 

The miniatures were a very good lot with Maurice Butcher winning the points 
prize and the best vase of three stems with Mary Plumstead. He also had a very 
good pot of Xit with many blooms out. Other good vases were Tweenie, Kit, 
Segovia, and watieri. 


JACKSON’S DAFFODILS 

P.O. BOX 77 
GEEVESTON 7116 
TASMANIA, AUSTRALIA 

Send for a descriptive list of the finest Tasmanian exhibition 
varieties, Divisions 1 to 4, that have won major awards throughout 
the world. 
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DIMITY 3 Y-O 
William Jackson, Jr., 1968 


BROOMHILL 2 W W 
F.E, Board, 1965 




PARK SPRINGS 3 W-WWY 
Mrs. J. Abel Smith, 1972 
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FLYAWAY 6 Y-Y 
Mrs. George D, Watrous, Jr. t 1964 









LEMON SHERBET 2 W-GYY 
Carncairn Daffodils, 1979 



LUCY JANE 9 W-GYR 
Mrs. Goethe Link, 1975 



WOODLAND STAR 3 W R 
Tom Bloomer, 1962 
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DEMAND 2 Y-Y 
P. & G, Phillips, 1975 







BULLETIN BOARD 

FROM THE PRESIDENT'S DESK 

December is supposed to be a dormant time for daffodils—at least that’s what I 
thought until this winter. In mid-December while enroute to the woodpile for the 
fireplace, lo and behold, there was a Jessamy 12 W-W blooming in all its glory. A 
perfect specimen, a blue ribbon miniature if ever there was one! Within a week a 
Taffeta 12 W-W also bloomed. Where are the shows when you really need them? 

These unusual blooms (at least for Baltimore) reminded me that there is no 
really dormant period either for daffodils or, for that matter, for many of the 
members of the American Daffodil Society. 

Far from being “dormant,” work continues by the many volunteer members 
who make the Society go. Think about it. The Executive Directors have a steady 
flow through their “in” and “out” baskets. The Editor of the Journal no sooner 
issues the December Journal than she announces the deadline for material for the 
March Journal is January 5! 

The Kings and the Henleys and their committee are really busy making all the 
detailed preparations for our April 7-9, 1983, Convention in Williamsburg. 
Margaret Roof is making preparations for the October 1,1983, Fall Board Meeting 
in Paducah; and Marilynn Howe and her committee are already at work for our 
1984 Convention in Portland, Oregon. 

The Regional Vice Presidents send out newsletters and handle all the details for 
ADS Regional Meetings. The Committee Chairmen’s work goes on continuously. 
Where would we be without them? They respond to requests, keeping the mail 
service busy, and take care of till the members’ needs the year around. And 
certainly one of the most important “off season” activities is the work of all the 
Show Chairmen and their committees throughout the country. 

Even your President has difficulty keeping up with correspondence, 
occasionally resorting to the telephone. After my term of office I may never write 
another letter again—well, for at least a month or two, 

Hope to see you all in Williamsburg! 

Quentin E. Erlandson 
January 2, 1983 



GHIPSMOVtK 
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WHERE CAN I GET. . .? 


CULTIVAR: 

Elton Leggett 2 W-? 


DESIRED BY: 

Mrs. W. W. Kinsey, 118 S. Walton St., 
Philippi, West Virginia 26416 


Twinklepink 5 W-P Robert L. Spotts, 3934 LaColina Road, 

Salmon Spray 2 W-P El Sobrante, California 94803 

JUDGING SCHOOLS 


ADS Judging School 1 will be held on March 19,1983, in Hernando, Mississippi. 
For further information contact Miss Leslie Anderson, Rt. 3, 2302 Byhalia Rd., 
Hernando, MS 38632. 

ADS Judging School III will be held in Conway, Arkansas, on March 26,1983. 
Information about the course registration may be obtained from Mrs. Volta 
Anders, 1628 Maul Road N.W., Camden, AR 71701. Prospective judges may take 
Course III as their first course if desired. (PLEASE NOTE: The date was incorrect 
in the last Journal. We regret the error.—Ed.) 

A refresher course is scheduled to be held at the ADS convention in 
Williamsburg in April, 1983. For information contact Mrs. Raymond W. Lewis, 
P.O. Box 192, North, VA 23128. 

The Handbook for Growing , Exhibiting, and Judging Daffodils is the text for all 
courses. 

—Mrs. MERTON Yerger, Chairman, Judging Schools 

COMING EVENTS 


April 7-9, 1983 
April 2-10, 1983 
April 9, 1983 

April 10, 1983 
April 19-20, 1983 
October 1, 1983 
April 5-7, 1984 
September, 1984 


ADS Convention, Williamsburg, Virginia 
Daffodil Festival, Fiftieth Year, Puyallup Valley, Washington 
Grand Floral Street Parade, Tacoma-Puyallup-Summer, 
Washington 

Marine Parade, Tacoma, Washington 

RHS Daffodil Show, London, England 

ADS Fall Board Meeting, Paducah, Kentucky 

ADS Convention, Portland, Oregon 

Third World Daffodil Convention, Hamilton, New Zealand 


IF YOU MUST MOVE, PLEASE TELL ADS 

Moving stretches ones time and energy to the utmost. Considerate activities 
give way to the essentials that can't be avoided. But this can be very costly to ADS 
and cause your Journal to be late in getting to you—unless ADS is notified in 
advance. 

Journals are not forwarded. A piece, only, of the back cover is returned to the 
Executive Directors along with a bill for postage due of 254 or more. Usually, but 
not always, a forwarding address is provided by the post office. The Executive 
Directors then send another $2.00 Journal plus postage of 634 and a 104 envelope 
to our transient member and hope that the new address, if there is one, is correct. 

Even with all of this the Executive Directors will still occasionally get a note 
from a member stating that they moved six months ago and have not received 
their Journal. 

The usual cost to your Society of an unreported move is $2.98. A134 post card 
from the transient member could save this and have the next Journo/ arrive on 

—William O. Ticknor 
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COLOR IN THE JOURNAL 


Wells Knierim, Cleveland , Ohio 

A number of colored illustrations of daffodil cultivars are included in this issue 
of the Journal for the first time. The excellent color photography in the 1978 
Daffodils in Ireland intrigued me to attempt a similar project in our publication. 
Color is the predominant characteristic of all flowers and it is certainly more 
interesting and factual to depict daffodils in color rather than in black and white. 
Our Data Bank includes the color code and our Journal would be improved by the 
use of color whenever permitted by cost. 

The photographs were selected from those included in the ADS slide library or 
supplied by the originators and an attempt was made to include samples of the 
majority of originators as well as covering a diversification of divisions. 

True color reproduction is difficult to obtain in slides or in prints. Most of the 
slides were taken by flash since many were taken indoors at shows. Several are 
back-lighted using a slave flash in the rear and to one side of the subject. In my 
opinion, back-lighting makes a more interesting picture. More amateurs should 
experiment with daffodil photography to update and improve the slide library. 
Anyone with a good single lens reflex camera with a macro lens can take good 
slides after a little practice. We need more, especially of new and rare cultivars. 

We trust these illustrations portray the true color of each daffodil. The extra 
cost of using color in this issue was covered by a special contribution. 

"Then Herbs of every leaf, that sudden flowYd 
Op’ning their various colours and made gay 
Her bosom smelling sweet.” 

—John Milton, Paradise Lost 


ADDITIONS TO ADS LIBRARY SINCE JUNE, 1980 

ADS. Daffodil Bulletin, July, 1957, to May, 1964, bound, two copies 
Daffodil Journal, 1964 through 1980, bound 
Daffodils to Show and Grow, 1980 Edition 
Data Bank, current 

Handbook for Growing, Exhibiting, and Judging Daffodils, 1981 Edition 
de Navarro, J.M. Breeding Books, fair copy 
Haworth, A.H. “Narcissorum Revisio,” 1819, photo copy 
“Narcissinearum Monographia," The Second Edition, 1831, photo copy 
“A Monograph on the Subordo V. of Amaryllideae, containing the Narcissineae." 
The British Flower Garden, (Series the Second,) 1831, photo copy 
Jekyll, Gertrude. Wood and Garden 
Lee, George, Planting books 

Pugsley, H.W. “Monograph on Narcissus Ajax” photo copy 
“Narcissus poeticus and its Allies," 1915, photo copy 
RHS. Daffodils 1976 
Daffodils 1979 
Daffodils 1980-81 
Daffodils 1981-82 

Salisbury, R.A. "On the Cultivation of Rare Plants,” from Transactions of the Horticultural 
Society of London, Volume 1.1812. Photo copy of the portion dealing with Narcissus 
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FROM THE EDITOR’S DESK 


Color in the Journal! Thanks to the tireless efforts of Wells Knierim, who 
arranged for the photos and the financing, we are able to bring you a Journal in 
“living color.” The photographers were not identified, but we believe they are 
Wells Knierim, Hubert Bourne, Tom Throckmorton, Brian Duncan, and Elise 
Havens. Wouldn’t it be nice to have some color in each issue? We are working on 
several ideas for fund raisers that we hope to present to the Board in April, which, if 
successful, might allow us to use about a half dozen photos in color in each issue. I 
would like to see the photos relate to articles in the Journal , rather than having 
independent photo pages. At any rate, we shall keep you informed, and we 
welcome your comments. 

BEGINNER’S CORNER 

Frances Armstrong, Covington, l/rrginia 

Spring is the time to reap the rewards of our labor and enjoy our beautiful 
daffodils. A little attention now, however, will forestall troubles later. 

First, if rainfall is insufficient, continue watering until the flowers fade. 

As foliage emerges, inspect it carefully for signs of virus. Early in the season 
yellow stripe is easily recognized but its symptoms fade as the season progresses. 
Do not confuse with frost and freeze damage. That makes a horizontal yellow tine 
across the foliage and stem whereas yellow stripe is a wavy and splotched vertical 
one. If you see any plants so affected, dig them up and bum or place in garbage to 
be carried far away. (See the Daffodil Journal, March 1980, pp. 173-183.) 

Then several weeks after daffodils have finished blooming, look around for 
narcissus bulb flies which look more like small bees than flies. They buzz around 
the daffodil foliage in the sun on warm days. Once you recognize the distinctive 
sound they make, you will have no trouble finding them if they are present. 
Capture them in a butterfly net, squirt them with an insecticide or destroy them in 
any manner you can. Do not worry if the neighbors think you have lost your feeble 
mind; all good gardeners are characters. 

Finally, take time to becqme acquainted with your daffodils as individuals. Line 
up a few on the mantel and study them or, better yet, enter then in a show. 
Exhibiting is a pleasant way to get to know your daffodils well. 

And don’t forget to share a few blooms with your friends, the sick, the local 
library, your church or wherever they are needed. 


MRS. J. ABEL SMITH 

Offers 

PINK DAFFODILS 

Also other choice EXHIBITION and DECORATIVE 
varieties including NEW HYBRIDS raised at-— 

Orchard House 

Letty Green nr. Hertford. England 

Descriptive list free on application 
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LETTERS 



FROM: Dr. Peter Ramsay, President, 

National Daffodil Society of N.Z. 

TO: Presidents: Australian Daffodil Society 

American Daffodil Society 
Northern Ireland Daffodil Group 
Daffodil Society of England 
Tasmanian Daffodil Group 

Chairman: Daffodil & Tulip Committee, 

Royal Horticultural Society 

Tena kotua katoa: 

(Greetings to you all:) 

It is my pleasurable first duty as President of the National Daffodil Society of 
New Zealand to invite you and your members to attend the World’s Third Daffodil 
Convention in Hamilton, New Zealand, [in September, 1984J and to join the 
Convention Tour which will visit Australia, Tasmania, and both main islands of 
New Zealand. 

The convention planners are leaving no avenue unexplored in their efforts to 
make visitors welcome, and to make their experiences unforgettable. Their plans 
are too detailed to cover here, but information will be published from time-to time 
in your journals and in a newsletter which is available on request from Mr. P. 
Phillips, P.O. Box 177, Otorohanga, New Zealand. Suffice it for me to say that the 
planners aim to have you see the best of our flowers in both private and public 
gardens, and additionally to provide a range of memorable educational and social 
events. I am personally certain that those of your members who make the trip to 
our South Pacific homelands will go away with fond memories of our countries. 

I hope you encourage your members to register for the Convention, and to 
take a module, or modules of the tour. I would greatly appreciate it if you could 
arrange for publication of this letter, with your response, in your official 
publication. 

Haere ra e hoa 

(Goodbye for now, my friends) 

Yours sincerely, 

Peter Ramsay 
President, National Daffodil 
Society of New Zealand 
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ENGLISH ODYSSEY 

Being a brief account of our second visit to the British Isles 
JAMES S. WELLS, Nut Swamp, New Jersey 

Following our return in September, 1981, with that bag of bulbs, a winter of 
great interest and some surprises slowly unfolded. All were set out in pans of 
various sizes, some plastic and others earthenware. While the plastic pans proved 
suitable in many cases, I felt that the use of both was unwise; for different watering 
regimens are required for each. A decision was made at that time to convert 
entirely to earthenware which I understand best. This has now been done. Quite a 
number of bulbs proved to be not of flowering si 2 e, which was rather a 
disappointment; but they grew well, so this spring should be doubly rewarding. 

One of the strangest things to occur was with four bulbs received from John 
Blanchard. These were of the cross N. atlanticus * N. cuatrecasasii and all four 
bulbs flowered. Three produced a stem four inches or so in height with bright 
yellow flowers similar to a small jonquil, but the fourth appeared with quite a clear 
bright red rim to the small yellow cup. I watched it for some days and took a 
number of photographs, but the red rim intensified as the flower grew older to the 
point that everyone who came into the greenhouse remarked upon it. Finally, one 
Sunday 1 called John Blanchard, and although he was excited about this 
development he could not account for it, and suggested that I mark the bulb and 
grow it on to see what would happen. This l did, but ultimately decided that if I 
really had a red-rimmed hybrid of John’s, it ought to return to him. When I came to 
knock out the pan, of course 1 could not say for certain which bulb was which. Had 
I put the label to the left or the right of the special bulb? I could not remember, so 
decided that all the bulbs should be returned, with the one I believed to be “Red 
Rim” marked separately. One other item of interest. The Blanchard bulbocodium 
hybrid which was illustrated in the March 1982 issue of the Journal turned out to 
be one of the original group called Tiffany. It looks as if it will be a splendid mid¬ 
winter hybrid, and the pan—which was undisturbed—is now a forest of new 
foliage. When the flowering season was over and all the seed pods from many 
crosses gathered, the pans were placed outside in early April to come to dormancy 
normally. This was a great mistake, for no sooner had they been moved than we 
went into a protracted rainy period. After about a week of this I began to be really 
concerned and so my wife and 1 brought the whole lot back in again one afternoon. 
It was a good thing that we did for even so I lost one or two good selections of 
triandrus which I had hoped to develop. Clearly the triandrus are very touchy as to 
excess water, especially after flowering, and I made a decision then that my culture 
of these miniatures will be conducted for the full twelve months in the greenhouse 
so that I can control things at the various stages. This will also allow for a thorough 
drying out and baking of some species such as N. gaditanus, which may just 
induce it to flower with a little more regularity. 

Which brings us to mid-summer. While all this had been going on I had 
developed by correspondence a number of other contacts, and so began to lay out 
a plan for a second trip. If I referred to “striking oil” in my first report, this trip was 
intended to determine the extent of the “oil field.” Again it has been successful to a 
degree that quite honestly astounds me as I commence to review what was done. I 
will got bore you with a long list of bulbs obtained, for the list is quite extensive, but 
simply record some of the highlights which seem important. 

Our first call was to a Dr. J.G. Elliott, who was called one of the keenest 
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amateur growers of small bulbs in England, and so he proved to be. A most 
interesting and charming Tudor home, and a garden simply teeming with plants of 
interest in shrubs, herbaceous, alpines, and of course bulbs. Two greenhouses 
and more frames were filled with orderly lines of pots each labelled and covering a 
tremendous range of miniature bulbous plants. We spent a most interesting and 
instructive afternoon in which Dr. Elliott said, rather wistfully 1 thought, “If only 
you were interested in Fritiilarias I could really help you.” A number of narcissus 
were ready for me but when he heard that I did not have N. hedraeanthus, he 
hastened to find a pot and dig up a bulb. It was from Dr. Elliott that I had first heard 
mention of N. Julia Jane. I could find no reference to it in any list and suggested to 
him in a letter that if this was just another miniature hybrid of intermediate size 
perhaps I should not bother with it. How wrong can you be! 

It turned out that the bulb is N. bu/bocodium romieuxii Julia Jane. It was 
collected as a wild specimen by James Archibald in Morocco in 1966 and was kept 
separate by him because of its unusual form and color. In later conversation with 
Jim Archibald he said that Julia Jane is in effect a clear primrose yellow 
petunioides, with a reflexed flower of similar size. The color however is clear and 
distinct. He named it after his two daughters. Dr. Elliott had one bulb for me which 
I gathered in with glee, together with a N. atlanticus and some others of equal 
merit. A point of interest here about where Dr. Elliott lives. The address says Little 
Chart Forstal, and in looking on the map I could find many Forstals and one Little 
Chart but no Little Chart Forstal. However when we finally reached there it turned 
out that Forstal is a relatively local name for the village green or “common” as it is 
sometimes called, so all it meant was that Dr. Elliott lived on the edge of the village 
green of Little Chart. 

Next a visit to Wisley, the gardens of the Royal Horticultural Society, where the 
director, Christopher Brickel), entertained us most generously. We were there for 
other reasons, but even so I managed to collect a few bulbs, notably a guaranteed 
true group of N. triandrus cerrtuus and a full pot containing many bulbs of N, 
requienii (juncifolius). The bulbs looked quite different to any which I have which 
are supposed to be requienii, for these were long and dark brown, while all the 
others have been round and pale brown, similar to, or the same as N. rupicola. So 
perhaps here at last I may have the true N. requienii (juncifolius). Time will tell. 

Then on to the Savill Gardens in Windsor Great Park, surely one of the finest 
gardens anywhere and a delight to any horticulturalist no matter what his interests 
and at any time of the year. John Bond, the Keeper of the Gardens—is that not a 
most pleasant sounding title—as always was more than ready to give time and 
show us what was going on. I was amazed and delighted to see his latest effort, a 
very complete and yet rapidly expanding collection of dwarf conifers. He said that 
it was planned to be a “National Collection,” but as I looked at the well ordered 
beds and wide areas already planted it was my opinion that under John’s drive it 
will become THE International Collection. Again our main reason for visiting was 
not bulbs but anyone who has been to Savill in the spring will have seen the field— 
yes, field—of N. bulbocodium citrinus flowering in their tens of thousands in the 
grass. I have purchased a number of lots of N. b. citrinus in the last two years, but 
none have been true, so I had written to John asking if I might have a bulb or two 
from the field which he knew to be true. He replied that he might be able to put a 
fork into the ground in the right place and come up with a few more than one or 
two, which he did, much to my delight. So perhaps now, I do have true N. b. 
citrinus. 

We moved on down to Wiltshire to stay with relatives and it was from there that 
I went again to see John Blanchard. We had of course been in correspondence 
during the year, first about “Red Rim” and then about other things. I knew that 
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John operated on a two year system, lifting and replanting certain groups each 
year, and then letting them remain for two full growing seasons. Each year when 
the pans were repotted some bulbs became surplus, and it was from these that he 
had been so generous to me last year. I had suggested to John that there might be 
other people over here who would be equally interested in obtaining a few of his 
crosses, and I offered to try out the idea if he wished. The year before, of course, I 
was a new face about which he knew nothing, but in the meantime we had been 
able to exchange a few ideas by letter. Then again, I had returned the four bulbs 
which had produced the strange red rimmed cup, which really was the only right 
thing to do. Anyway, as we sat and talked over a cup of coffee, he produced 
another and much larger box than last year, filled with the most exciting group of 
envelopes I am ever likely to see. Items which 1 never thought I would find were 
there, gems which I had read about but never thought to have. The list is feu too 
long to record verbatim, but here are a few of the highlights. First, John had 
suggested that if a trip across the Atlantic had produced a red rim in the atlanticus 
cross, let’s try again with more. So there was a fine fat envelope of these. A number 
of forms of N. bulbocodium including N. b. albidus zaianicus lutescens, N.b. 
citrinus collected in France, N. b. ftlifolius, N, cantabricus foliosus, two forms of N. 
hec/raeanfhus, a pale yellow one and a deep yellow one, N.b. tananicu s, and N. b. 
mesatlanticus. Then to go on to some of his crosses, first there was N. Icicle, two 
crosses between N. jonquilla * ivatieri, four crosses between N. rupicola and 
N. gaditanus, two crosses of N. ivatieri x N. gaditanus and many many more. 
Right at the end was a small envelope with three bulbs of N. triandrus pallidulus 
aurantiacus , which had appeared to be unobtainable. I was quite overwhelmed. 

John then went on to suggest that I should plant these bulbs, grow them on for 
a year, and then if as a result I had some good round bulbs in surplus offer some to 
see if other people would be interested. Again, I hardly knew what to say, for this 
seemed to open the way for a regular and steady flow of good things from “The 
Master of Miniatures” to this country. (John may well take exception to such a 
label but that is how I think he appears to most people.) In the light of all this, I was 
glad that I had also taken him a bulb of Fowlds’s hybrid, Little Lass, for when a man 
has everything, what do you bring to him? 

Well the upshot of all this was I went away gloating over my box and wondering 
just how I could possibly repay John for his trust, kindness, and generosity. Of 
which more in a moment. 

Next a visit to Broadleigh Gardens once more where I obtained a bulb or two of 
many varieties that I had wanted. Charles Warren was one, Kehelland, Kenellis, 
and Sea Gift were others. Also Sennocke, Tarlatan, and two bulbs of 
N. triandrus capax (loiseleurii) which appear to quite different from bulbs of the 
same variety obtained from Paul Christian. None have yet bloomed so this has still 
to be sorted out. 

A call at Avon Bulbs produced one or two interesting items. A futher bulb of 
N.b. Julia Jane, a spring flowering form of N.b. romieuxii, one N. cantabricus 
petunioides to add to the two I obtained last year, and a selection of N. cantabricus 
called E.G. Raynes about which I know nothing. But while here I obtained the 
address of Jim Archibald—the JCA of many numbered forms—who runs a 
nursery deep in Dorset, and also the name and address of a Mrs. Weeks in 
Salisbury who specializes in both N.b. Julia Jane and N. c. petunioides as a small 
side line. A visit to the Weeks was most interesting. There was one small 
greenhouse with pans limited to just a few of the better types of N. bulbocodium. 
Bulte would be available, probably on a two year basis, and could then be 
purchased. Then we set out to find Jim Archibald, and, nearing the area we drove 
into a wayside nursery to enquire. Certainly they knew where he was, and happily 
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were able to point it out on a large scale survey map, for as seems usual with all 
these growers of small bulbs, he was buried deep in the country. But we found him, 
had a most interesting chat, and obtained two types of bulbs together with a 
promise of copies of his field notes on all the numbered introductions, including 
Julia Jane. It also turned out that he and John Blanchard had this last spring been 
on another collecting trip to Morocco and 1 was shown a long glass-covered frame 
filled with pots of their field collections. I did wonder what interesting things lay 
dormant under the dry grit. Jim Archibald was also good enough to give me names 
and addresses of a number of other people, both in England and one in Portugal, 
who are interested growers of daffodil species and miniatures. 1 have written to 
them all, so the future still looks exciting. A shipment of bulbs from Paul Christian 
which included some more N.b. Julia Jane completed the bulb collecting part of 
the trip. 

We had planned a few days in Brittany however, and although the weather had 
not proven to be inviting, we set off with some friends. It was interesting in many 
ways not associated with bulbs—fine long crisp loaves of French bread, good and 
inexpensive wine, and the quite astounding prehistoric megaliths at Carnac. 
Going down to this area we passed through Quimper, which is the point of 
embarkation for the Isles de Glenans, the home of N. triandrus capax (loiseleurii) 
and I was sorely tempted, but the weather was rough and I am a very poor sailor 
indeed. But the highlight of our trip in Brittany was a call to see the beautiful garden 
at Kerdalo where we were splendidly entertained by Timothy Vaughan and his 
most charming wife. The whole area is really sub-tropical being so close to the 
Brittany shore with the Gulf Stream at their very door. Although it poured with 
rain that day it did not seem to matter, for both the company and the food were 
excellent. Tim has a splendid horticultural library, and when he saw me drooling 
over a copy of E. A. Bowles’s Handbook of Narcissus he most generously offered 
me the copy. But this was only one more instance of the most generous and warm¬ 
hearted manner in which we had been received everywhere—kindness which it is 
wonderful to experience, and most difficult to repay. 

On the plane coming home I thought about all the bulbs John Blanchard had 
given to me and decided that I ought to “test the water” with just a few to see if my 
estimate was correct. We passed through customs without a hitch, and upon 
arrival home, I selected those crosses in which there were sufficient numbers to 
allow me to sort out a few good sized bulbs from each and offer them, by phone, to 
a few people in our society whom I knew. The response was exactly as I had 
imagined, for the bulbs were snapped up within a matter of hours and I clearly 
could have sold many more. 

So now it looks as if, willy nilly, l shall have to edge into a small business selling 
bulbs as they become available, for I see no other way of making some of these 
good things that abound in England available to all who are interested. But I intend 
to keep things under tight control so that the tail does not wag the dog. On the 
other hand I hope to obtain bulbs from a number of people of known repute and 
standing so that what is offered is good, and as far as I can be sure, true to name. 

Those of you who may recall my first article called “A Cry for Help” will now 
know what we have been able to do, having both time and a modest amount of 
money, to help ourselves. At this writing I have about seventy species and forms of 
species in pans, and about the same number of truly miniature hybrids. A group of 
intermediate hybrids (with apologies to Dr. Throckmorton) have been planted in 
the garden as being somewhat unsuitable for pan culture. All that remains to be 
done now is to be sure that 1 have the right bulbs under the right names—a task 
which I fear will never end. 
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IN PRAISE OF FOLLY-ICE FOLLIES 

Half a decade ago, the then-Symposium chairman used to deplore the 
regular appearance of Ice Follies high on the list of favorites in 2-c, along with 
top show-bench winners. If she, or anyone, could see Ice Follies growing In 
front of the Governor's Mansion in downtown Jackson, Mississippi, she would 
understand why those who grow Ice Follies, at least in our climate, give it top 
ranking. 

These bulbs were planted in the autumn of 1975, just after the Mansion had 
undergone an extensive three-year renovation. Most of the gardens were 
planted in low-maintenance landscaping in a style appropriate to the Man¬ 
sion’s age. Near the fences, however, other flowers were used. These bulbs 
were planted for fifty feet along an east-facing fence, where tall buildings such 
as department stores cut off much of the available light. They had an English 
ivy ground cover planted over them, and from that time until today, 1982, 
they have received no further attention. They have not been dug nor divided, 
and the only fertilizer or water they receive is that which falls on them when 
the lawn is fed or watered. In our climate, any daffodil which grows and con¬ 
tinues to give such good bloom under ideal conditions would be a winner; to 
bloom In such profusion in shade, under ivy, with no dividing or extra care is 
to be truly a garden winner. 

“Loyce McKenzie, Jackson, Mississippi 


NEW SLIDE PROGRAM AVAILABLE 

A new slide program, “A Survey of Pink Daffodils,” is now available. Originally a 
program for the Midwest Region’s Fall meeting, it was prepared by Ruth Pardue 
and Tag Bourne. Contact our Photography Chairman to rent it. 
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DAFFODIL 

growers for three generations. 
Specializing in miniature, species, 
novelty and naturalizing varieties. 

We look forward to seeing you in Williamsburg at the 
convention this spring and will welcome you to our farm 
on April 9 on the convention tour. 

We appreciate your business in the past and look 
forward to serving you in the future. 

Send for free descriptive price list. 

Brent and Becky Heath 

THE DAFFODIL MART 

Rt. 3, Box 208-RDJ 
Gloucester, VA 23061 


WEED CONTROL IN NARCISSUS 

Theodore E. Snazelle, Ph. D. 

Mississippi College, Clinton, Mississippi 

Despite popular belief, there is no specific taxon or category of classification for 
weeds. A weed is simply a plant out of place, i.e. a plant growing where you don’t 
want it (1). Weeds include all kinds of undesirable plants, e.g. trees, broadleaf 
plants, grasses, sedges, parasitic flowering plants (mistletoe), and aquatic plants 
(1). Man's concern with control of weeds probably began when man first cultivated 
plants for his own use. For centuries, weed control involved pulling by hand, 
removal with sharp sticks, and hoeing. The use of animal-powered and 
mechanical-powered cultivators for weed control has been rather recent. 
Chemicals used for control of weeds are called herbicides. Sea salt was probably 
the first chemical used for weed control (1). 

EFFECTS OF WEEDS ON NARCISSUS 

The effects of weeds in narcissus plantings are reduced yields, i.e. reduced 
numbers of bulbs or reduced increase, reduced size of bulbs, and interference in 
harvesting or digging bulbs (2). Reductions in yield and size of bulbs are easily 
explained since the weeds compete with the bulbs for soil nutrients and water 
thereby reducing their availability to bulbs. 

TYPES OF WEEDS 

The types of weeds which are problems in crop plants as well as in narcissus 
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plantings are as follows: 1) annuals, 2) biennials, and 3) perennials (1), Annual 
weeds are plants which complete their life cycles in one year. There are two types 
of annual weeds: summer annuals and winter annuals. Seeds of summer annuals 
germinate in the spring, grow extensively during the summer, and mature 
(produce seed) and die in the late summer or fall, e.g. common ragweed. Winter 
annual seeds germinate in the fall or winter, grow extensively during the spring, 
mature during the late spring or early summer and then die, e.g. henbit. Biennials 
are plants which live for more than one year but less than two years in completing 
their life cycle, e.g. common mullein. Biennial weeds do not seem to be too 
important in daffodil plantings. Perennial weeds live for more than two years and 
may continue for an indefinite period. Perennial weeds may be divided into two 
categories: simple perennials and creeping perennials. Simple perennials owe their 
spread to seeds and do not spread vegetatively, e.g. common dandelion. In 
addition to reproducing by seeds, creeping perennials spread vegetatively by 
creeping underground stems (rhizomes) and by creeping aboveground stems 
(stolons). Examples of creeping perennials are johnsongrass, bermudagrass, and 
Canadian thistle. In Mississippi, nutsedge (nutgrass) is a particularly problematic 
creeping perennial. Nutsedge produces a modified rhizome called a tuber which it 
uses to maintain itself. 


HERBICIDES 

Herbicides approved for use in Washington on commercial ornamental bulb 
plantings, e.g. bulbous iris, narcissus, and tulips, are shown in Table 1 (2). {Of 
course, in this paper attention will only be directed to weed control in narcissus 
plantings.) It should be noted that MCPA and 2,4-D are NOT safe to use on 
existing narcissus plantings including plantings where the bulbs are dormant, i.e. 
no green foliage (2); these herbicides are primarily used in the spring for the control 
of Canadian thistle and other broadleaf weeds where narcissus bulbs are to be 
planted in the fall. In Table 2, the time of application, rate of application, and weeds 
controlled by the various herbicides are shown. 

RECOMMENDATION 

Because of problems of availability (chlorpropham and napropamide are 
available only in Washington), packaging (dinoseb amine is available only in five 
gallon cans), diuron not being recommended for use on narcissus bulbs in small 
home plantings (although recommended for commercial narcissus plantings), and 
MCPA and 2,4-D not being safe to use on existing narcissus plantings, only 
glyphosate seems to be available to small daffodil growers. Although no literature 
was available to the author concerning controlled experiments on the use of 
glyphosate in the control of weeds in narcissus plantings, the author feels that this 
herbicide is perhaps one of the best to be used by small narcissus growers for weed 
control in narcissus plantings. Specifically, 1-2% Roundup solutions (glyphosate is 
the active ingredient in Roundup) are recommended for use on DORMANT 
narcissus plantings or for site preparation for a new daffodil bed (Table 2). A 1% 
Roundup solution is suitable for control of many weeds; a 2% Roundup solution is 
recommended for difficult to control perennials like bermudagrass (Table 2). The 
use of Roundup on actively-growing narcissus plantings is not recommended as 
Roundup is toxic to almost anything with green foliage. 

DISCUSSION 

Glyphosate, the active ingredient of Roundup, is a systemic herbicide; 
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glyphosate will be absorbed through the leaves and translocated to the below¬ 
ground parts of the plant, e g. roots, rhizomes, etc. Therefore, glyphosate is not 
only effective in controlling annual weeds but also perennial weeds as it will kill the 
below-ground parts of perennial weeds as well as the above-ground foliage. One 
particularly exciting quality of glyphosate is that it does not persist in the soil for 
any great length of time. It is the author’s experience that a new daffodil bed site 
can be sprayed with 2% Roundup to kill all the vegetation in the area and then 
planted with bulbs only a few weeks later with no adverse effects on the narcissus 
bulbs. The small daffodil grower is advised to use a knapsack-type sprayer when 
spraying a narcissus planting with glyphosate. Application of glyphosate to weeds 
should be made on a spray-to-wet basis; spray coverage should be uniform and 
complete and should be before the point of runoff from the foliage of the weeds. 

PRECAUTIONS 

The following precautions should be noted by the daffodil grower: 

1. Glyphosate should not be used in galvanized steel or unlined steel knapsack 
sprayers as it may react with the metal to form highly flammable hydrogen gas. 
Stainless steel, aluminum, fiberglass, plastic, and plastic-lined knapsack 
containers are safe to use. 

2. Glyphosate causes eye irritation. Protective eye goggles are advised when 
applying glyphosate. Keep glyphosate off the skin and clothing. If glyphosate 
gets onto the skin, wash it off with water. Wash contaminated clothing before 
reuse. 

3. Glyphosate is harmful if swallowed. 

4. Rainfall within six hours of application of glyphosate to weeds may reduce its 
effectiveness. 

5. Remember: glyphosate is a non-selective herbicide, i.e. it will kill virtually any¬ 
thing with green foliage. 

6. Keep glyphosate out of streams, lakes, and ponds. Therefore, be careful not to 
contaminate water when disposing of waste or when cleaning equipment. 

7. Avoid contamination of feed, seed, and foodstuffs with glyphosate. Do not 
reuse the glyphosate container; destroy it when empty. 

8. Follow all instructions exactly as given on the glyphosate container. 

CONCLUDING STATEMENT 

Glyphosate seems to be the only herbicide that can be used safely on the 
daffodil plantings of small daffodil growers at this time; however, the author 
believes that diuron should be investigated carefully for possible preemergent 
weed control in the daffodil plantings of small daffodil growers. Also, the author 
believes that napropamide, which is only cleared for use on daffodils in 
Washington, will possibly be of great use to the small daffodil grower in the future 
for the preemergent control of both winter annual weeds and summer annual 
weeds as it becomes available in other states. 
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TABLE 1 


Herbicides For Weed Control In Narcissus Plantings (2) 


Common Name 

Trade Name' 

General Categories Of Weeds Controlled 



Perennials 

Winter Annuals 

Summer Annuals 

MCPA 2 

numerous 

X 



2.4-D (amine salt) 2 

numerous 

X 



Glyphosate 3 

Roundup 

X 

X 

X 

Dinoseb amine 

Premerge 3 
Dynamyte 3 


X 


Chlorpropham 4 

Furloe Chloro IP' 

c 

X 


Diuron 5 

Karmex 


X 


Napropamide 4 

Devrinol ! 


X 

X 


1 Trade names are used to simplify information; no endorsement by the author or the 
American Daffodil Society is intended. 

2 MCPA and 2,4-D can’t be used safely over existing narcissus plantings; application of these 
herbicides is primarily made in the late spring to eliminate Canadian thistle from land which 
is to be planted in the fall with narcissus bulbs. 

3 In Washington, glyphosate is used for control of Canadian thistle; the use of glyphosate on 
winter and summer annuals and perennials (other than Canadian thistle) is based on the 
author’s experience. Glyphosate should not be used on narcissus plantings which have 
green foliage showing. Careful direction of glyphosate spray onto weeds only and not onto 
the narcissus foliage or accidental drift of the herbicide onto the foliage may cause severe 
damage or loss of the narcissus bulbs. 

4 Chlorpropham and napropamide for use in narcissus plantings in Washington State only 
are available as a special local needs registration under Section 24(c), F1FRA. 

6 Diuron is not recommended for use in small, home daffodil bulb plantings although it is 
recommended for use on large commercial plantings. 

TABLE 2 


Time Of Application, Rate Of Application, And Weeds 
Controlled By Herbicides 
In Narcissus Plantings (1,23) 


Herbicide 

TIME Of 

Application 

Rate Of 

Application 

MMI 

MCPA 

If fall narcissus bulb 
planting is planned, 
apply MCPA in the late 
spring when Canadian 
thistle is in the bud stage. 

See label for specific 
recommendations. 

Canadian thistle; 
broadleaf weeds. 

2,4-D 

(amine salt) 

Same as for MCPA. 

See label for specific 
recommendations. 

Sames as for MCPA. 
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Herbicide 

| Time Of 

Application 

Rate Of 

Application 

Weeds Controlled 

Glypho&ate 

Can be applied at 
anytime of year; 
however, it is best to 
apply glyphosate when 
the narcissus bulbs are 
dormant, i.e. no green 
foliage. 

1% rpimdi (0.41% 
active ingredient) = 38 
mVgal water or 2 tbs. + 
2 tsp/gal water 

2% Roundup (0.82% ai) 

- 76 ml/gal water or 5 
tbs/gal water 

Bermudagrass, field 
bindweed, annual blue 
grass, downy brome, 
cockle bur, crabgrass, 
dallisgrass, dock, 
foxtail, guineagrass, i 
Johnsongrass, kochia, 
lambsquarters, prickly 
lettuce, nightshade, 
nutsedge, fall Panicum, 
pigweed, quackgrass, 1 
sunflower, ragweed, 
Canadian thistle, 
Russian thistle, 
velvetleaf, and others. 1 

Dinoseb 

amine 

Anytime after planting 
until two weeks be¬ 
fore emergence of 
narcissus leaves 
through soil. 

4& lb active ingredient 
(154 gal product/acre) 

Annual broadleaf 
weeds and grasses 
such as mustards, 
smart weed, night¬ 
shades, yellow star- 
thistle, lambsquarters, 
pigweeds, purslane, 
ragweed, crabgrass, 
chickweed, foxtails. 

Chlorpropham 

Anytime after planting 
until two weeks before 
emergence of narcissus 
leaves through the soil. 

4 lb active ingredient (4 
qts. product)/acre 

Annual bluegrass, old 
witchgrass, rattail 
fescue, ryegrass, 
stinkgrass, wild oats, 
chickweed, carpet- 
weed, dodder, falseflax, 
sheepsorrel, knotweed, 
purslane, smartweed, 
wild buckwheat. 

Diuron 

Anytime after planting 
until four weeks before 
emergence of narcissus 
leaves through soil. 

2 lb active ingredient 
{ 2 % lb product}/acre. 

Weed seedlings such as 
wild mustard, lambs¬ 
quarters, shepherds- 
purse, chickweed, 
annual ryegrass. 

Napropamide 

Can be used after 
planting for pre- 
emergent control of 
winter annuals and 
again in the early 
spring after emergence 
of narcissus leaves 
through the soil for 1 

preemergent control of 
summer annuals. i 

4 lb. active ingredient 
(8 lb product)/acre. 

Annual grasses and 
broadleaf weeds such 
as bluegrass, barnyard 
grass, crabgrass, 
chickweed, fiddleneck, 
knotweed, sowthistle, 
and others. 
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1983 DAFFODIL SHOW DATES 

Mrs. Hubert Bourne, Awards Chairman 

March 5-6—Corona del Mar, California, Southern California Daffodil Society a* 
Sherman Gardens, 2647 East Pacific Coast Hwy. Information: Miss Helen 
Griei;4671 Palm Ave.,Yorba Linda, CA 92686; or Mrs. Nancy Cameron, 410 S. 
Paseo Estrella, Anaheim Hills, CA 92807. 

March 12—Clinton, Mississippi. Central Mississippi Daffodil Society at the Vesper 
Room, B.C. Rogers Student Center, Mississippi State College- Information: 
Dr. Ted Snazelle, 418 McDonald Drive, Clinton, MS 39056. 

March 12-13—Ross, California. Pacific Regional. Northern California Daffodil 
Society at the Marin Art and Garden Center, Sir Francis Drake Blvd. Infor¬ 
mation: Mrs. Joseph Allison, 130 Bryce Canyon Road, San Rafael, C A 94903. 

March 18-19—Dallas, Texas. Texas Daffodil Society at the Dallas Civic Garden 
Center. Information: Mrs. Kelly Shryoc, 2933 Owenwood Drive, Fort Worth, 
TX 76109. 

March 19-20—Fortuna, California. Fortuna Garden Club at the Fortuna Monday 
Club House, Sixth and Main. Information: Mrs. Christine Kemp, Box 212, 
Fortuna, CA 95540. 

March 19-20—LaCanada, California. Southern California Daffodil Society at 
Descanso Gardens, 1419 Descanso Drive. Information: Jay Pengra, 954 St. 
Katherine Drive, Flintridge, CA 91011. 

March 22-23—Hot Springs, Arkansas. Arkansas State Show. Arkansas Daffodil 
Society at the Arlington Hotel. Information: Mrs. Jesse Cox, 228 Daffodil Lane, 
Hot Springs, AR 71913. 

March 24—Oxford, Mississippi. Oxford Garden Club at the Oxford-Lafayette 
County Library. Information: Mrs. Thomas W. Avent, 101 Park Drive, Oxford, 
MS 38655. 

March 25-26—Atlanta, Georgia. Southeast Regional. Georgia Daffodil Society at 
the Galleria Mall, 1 Galleria Pkwy. Information: Mrs. Jon C. Barbour, 210 
Crystal River Dr., Lawrenceville, GA 30245. 

March 26-27—Memphis, Tennessee. Southern Regional. Mid-South Daffodil 
Society at the Goldsmith Civic Garden Center. Information: Mrs. Richard 
Harwood, 4034 Grandview Ave., Memphis, TN 38111. 

March 26-27—Chapel Hill, North Carolina. North Carolina State Show. The 
Chapel Hill-Carrboro Council of Garden Clubs and the North Carolina Bot¬ 
anical Garden at The Totten Center, North Carolina Botanical Garden. Infor¬ 
mation: Mrs. W.L. Wiley, 412 Cameron Avenue, Chapel Hill, NC 27514. 

April 2—Princess Anne, Maryland. Somerset County Garden Club at the Pen¬ 
insula Bank of Princess Anne. Information: Mrs. Ralph E. French, Route 1, Box 
220, Princess Anne, MD 21853. 
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April 2-3—Nashville, Tennessee. Tennessee State Show. Middle Tennessee 
Daffodil Society at Tennessee Botanical Gardens and Fine Arts Center. Infor¬ 
mation: Mrs, Paul Gripshover, Route 3, 1206 Natchez Road, Franklin, 
TN 37064. 

April 2-3—Hernando, Mississippi. Mississippi State Show. The Garden Study 
Club of Hernando at the National Guard Armory, McCracken Road. Infor¬ 
mation: Mrs. Edward B. Entrikin, 3065 Holly Springs Road, Hernando, 
MS 38632. 

April 2-3—Gloucester, Virginia. Garden Club of Gloucester at the Gloucester 
Intermediate School, Route 17. Information: Mrs. Raymond W. Lewis, Box 
192, North, Virginia 23128. 

April 5—Accomac, Virginia. Garden Club of the Eastern Shore Daffodil Show at 
the Drummondtown Methodist Church. Information: Mrs. Richard W. Young, 
Accomac, VA 23301. 

April 7-8—Williamsburg, Virginia. National Show. Tidewater Daffodil Society at 
Ft. Magruder Inn. Information: Mr. and Mrs. H. deShields Henley, 115 Con¬ 
ifer Road, Newport News, VA 23606. 

April 14—Chillicothe, Ohio. Adena Daffodil Society at the Veterans Admin¬ 
istration Medical Center. Information: Mrs, Betty Beery, 2604 Norman Hill 
Road, Frankfort, OH 45628. 

April 15—Scottsburg, Indiana. Indiana Daffodil Growers South at the Catholic 
Church Parish Hall. Information: Mrs. Verne Trueblood, RFD 3, Box 187A, 
Scottsburg, IN 47170. 

April 16-17—Louisville, Kentucky. Kentucky Daffodil Society at the Oxmoor Mall. 
Information: Mrs. Wynant Dean, 1629 Cowling Avenue, Louisville, KY 40205. 

April 16-17—Dayton, Ohio. Midwest Regional. Southwestern Ohio Daffodil 
Society at the Wegerzyn Garden Center, 1301 E. Seibenthaler Avenue. 
Information: Mrs. Bette Warner, 106 Beechwood Avenue, Brookville, 
OH 45309. 

April 16-17—Edgewater, Maryland, London Town Public House and Gardens at 
the London Town Public House and Gardens. Information: Mrs. R. Gamble 
Mann, P.O. Box 176, Edgewater, MD 21037, 

April 16-17—Washington, D.C. Washington Daffodil Society at the National 
Arboretum. Information: Mrs. George D. Watrous, Jr., 5031 Reno Road, 
N.W., Washington, DC 20008. 

April 19-20—Philadelphia. Pennsylvania. Pennsylvania Daffodil Society at Horti¬ 
culture Hall, Fairmont Park. Informaion: Mrs. Kevin W. Keenan, 1543 Old 
Welsh Road, Huntingdon Valley, PA 19006. 

April 20-21—Baltimore, Maryland. Maryland Daffodil Society at the Brown 
Memorial Presbyterian Church of Woodbrook, Charles and Woodbrook 
Lane. Information: Ms. Nancy H. Howard, 309 Chattolanee Hill, Owings Mills, 
MD 21117. 
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April 21—Indianapolis, Indiana. Indiana Daffodil Society at the Meridian Street 
United Methodist Church, 5500 N. Meridian Street. Information: Mrs. Charles 
Moulin, 5662 Broadway, Indianapolis, IN 46220. 

April 22—Wilmington, Delaware. Delaware State Show. Delaware Daffodil 
Society at the St. Albans Episcopal Church, 913 Wilson Road. Information: 
W.R. Mackinney, 535 Woodhaven Road, West Chester, PA 19380. 

April 23-24—Columbus, Ohio. Ohio State Show. Central Ohio Daffodil Society at 
the Upper Arlington Municipal Services Bldg., 3200 Tremont Road. Infor¬ 
mation: Mrs. Hubert Bourne, 1052 Shadyhill Drive, Columbus, OH 43221. 

April 25-26—Nantucket, Massachusetts. Nantucket Garden Club at the Harbor 
House. Information: Mrs. Earle Macausland, P.O. Box 298, Nantucket, 
MA 02554. 

April 26-27—Cleveland, Ohio. Western Reserve Daffodil Society at the Garden 
Center of Greater Cleveland, 11030 East Blvd. Information: Wells Knierim, 
31090 Providence Road, Cleveland, OH 44124. 

April 26-27—Chambersburg, Pennsylvania. Pennsylvania State Show, Chambers- 
burg Garden Club at the Recreation Center, South Third Street. Information: 
Mrs. Owen Hartman, 105 Farmington Road, Chambersburg, PA 17201. 

April 27-28—Downingtown, Pennsylvania. Garden Class of the GFWC Woman’s 
Club of Downingtown, Woman’s Club House, Manor Avenue. Information: 
Mrs. Theodore F. Merkel, 69 SantiElo Way, Downingtown, PA 19335. 

April 28—Greenwich, Connecticut. New England Regional. Greenwich Daffodil 
Society Show at the Greenwich Garden Center, Bible St., Cos Cob. Infor¬ 
mation: Mrs. Clark T. Randt, 59 Husted Lane, Greenwich, CT 06830. 

April 30—Rumson, New Jersey. Northeast Regional. New Jersey Daffodil Society 
at the Presbyterian Church Hall, 4 East River Road. Information: Mrs. John 
Miller, 558 Ridge Road, Fair Haven, NJ 07701. 

April 30—Akron, Ohio. Northeastern Ohio Daffodil Society at the Rolling Acres 
Shopping Mall, 2400 Romig Avenue. Information: Jack Ward, 1743 Lafayette 
Circle, Stow, OH 44224. 

April 30—Mansfield, Ohio. Kingwood Daffodil Society at Kingwood Center, 900 
Park Avenue West. Information: Charles Applegate, c/o Kingwood Center, 
900 Park Avenue West, Mansfield, OH 44906. 

May 13-14—Dublin, New Hampshire. Northeast Daffodil Show at the Dublin 
Town Hall. Information: Mrs. Wellington Wells, Box 308, Marlborough, 
NH 03455. 

May 14-15—Minneapolis, Minnesota. Central Regional. Daffodil Society of Min¬ 
nesota. Information: Mrs. Linda Karnstedt, 1790 Richard Circle, W. St. Paul, 
MN 55118. 
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A TRIP TO REMEMBER! 


PETER and Lesley Ramsay, Hamilton, New Zealand 

(from the 1982 Annual Reports of the National Daffodil Society of New Zealand) 

How often in one’s lifetime does the opportunity arise to see daffodils 
blooming in Canada, U.S.A., England, Ireland and Scotland all in one season? How 
often does one get to meet the “big names” of the daffodil world in their own 
gardens? And how frequently does one get the chance to pick the brains of the 
world’s leading breeders—Lea, Noton, Mitsch, Pannill, Duncan, Reade, Bloomer, 
Abel-Smith, Harrison, Evans, and Jefferson-Brown? In eight short weeks we did all 
this and more in a trip of a lifetime—a never-to-be-repeated experience. In an 
article such as this we cannot hope to cover all the exciting occasions and to 
record all the wonderful flowers we saw, or even begin to capture the warmth of 
our welcome and the depth of hospitality accorded to us by daffodil people in five 
countries. Our account is by necessity chronological and brief. We will 
supplement it for Society members with a series of tape slide programs which will 
be available for borrowing. 

Our daffodil tour was sandwiched between four months work in Canada, and a 
further month’s study leave in the U.K. Before leaving Canada, though, we had a 
taste of what was to come in Victoria on Vancouver Island. One of the students in a 
lecture I gave noted my daffodil pin, and invited me to meet her brother and father 
who turned out to be the largest commercial daffodil growers in Canada. The next 
day the son, Ian Vantreight, showed us around their farm, which specialized in 
King Alfreds for market—130 acres in all! Many of these are glasshouse forced and 
marketed through the Safeway grocery chain. Although their procedures were 
enough to make a small scale exhibition specialist quail, it was certainly an 
experience to remember. 

The serious business of studying show flowers began in earnest in Oregon. 
Here we stayed at Mt. Angel Abbey, where our host was daffodil enthusiast Father 
Athanasius Buchholz, a lively and effervescent Benedictine monk. Our family 
quickly became very fond of Father A. who had the most marvellous program 
organized for us. We spent two days with Grant and Amy Mitsch whose flowers 
were at their peak. Not only were we able to scour their extensive plantings, but we 
were also able to view an attractive display in their shed. We were most impressed 
with their seedlings, particularly in the lower divisions. Two Division 5s, one white 
and one yellow, bred from Easter Moon were fabulous, and there were oodles of 
good pinks mostly from Space Ship and Precedent. Grant has also made advances 
in the all yellows with crosses from Camelot* Aurum and Camelot * Rich Reward. 
In Division 6 we liked NN44/2, an improved Charity May, and MM 31/2 was one of 
the finest pink doubles seen anywhere, comparing favorably with Pink Pageant. Of 
the named varieties, Graduation, a rimmed pink, took our eye; while Grebe 4 Y-R 
was better than its photograph in the Mitsch catalogue. Irresistable was the best 2 
Y-P we’ve seen, but as this division is not one we favor as yet we disproved its 
name, which waf just as well as our pocket-book was beginning to feel the strain! 
We were also much impressed by the color of Magician but its form left a little to be 
desired. Grant’s beds are beautifully laid out and well tended (as were all we saw in 
America), and the foliage is a great credit to a great raiser. Grant personally took 
us around the beds, and answered our every question. Although not keeping the 
best of health he possesses a dry wit as indicated by his response to my finding a 
couple of nicks in his splendid pink double—“Well, Peter, doubles tend to have a 
bit of scope for that!” 
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The next day Father A,took us to Murray and Stella Evans’s home, high in the 
Oregon hills. The temperature here was much lower and we felt snow in the air. 
Murray had some early varieties picked for us to view inside, and we admired our 
old friend Replete (which we all were after the huge repast Stella had prepared for 
us), and made some new ones, especially with another fine pink double in Q28. 
Out into the field after lunch, mainly to admire the superb leaves, as Murray’s 
flowers were well behind those seen the previous day. However, our notebook was 
out to record the name of a lovely new release in Swain, the best all yellow seen in 
the U.S.A. Lingerie 4 W-Y, which I showed at the South Island national last year 
was in lovely shape, as was a lovely all white double called Androcles, Several of Bill 
Pannill’s were in flower: Mountain Dew will make an impact as an early white, and 
High Tea was a well shaped pink. XX340 made an immediate impression with its 
clear white color and tremendous substance. Back inside to warm up, and then all 
too soon it was time to go. On our way back to the Abbey we stopped at Mrs. 
Kirby’s home. Mrs. Kirby has won the coveted Quinn gold medal and her 
collection of standard daffodils were in good order. We were most taken, though, 
with an outstanding rockery display of miniatures and dwarfs, with old friends like 
Dove Wings, February Gold and Jack Snipe. 

The remainder of our time in Oregon was spent sightseeing which included a 
spectacular trip along the Oregon coast with host Father A. (not in the least bit 
daunted by a brush with an early-to-rise Smokey), a visit to Richard and Elise 
Havens (nee Mitsch) extensive plantings, and a careful study of Father A.’s own 
excellent amateur collection. At the Havenses we noted an especially good 
cyclamineus in Rapture; an advance in the 1 W-Y’s; Aurum; and Hoopoe, the best 
tazetta seen anywhere (including Highfield Beauty!). Father A. grows old and new, 
all with tremendous substance and size. Alongside older ones like Empress of 
Ireland, Balalaika, Dynamite, Canisp and Omeath, we found some nice new ones 
in Resplendent, Patrician, Galahad and Evans D307. We were so impressed that 
we agreed to take some entries for Father A. to the convention show in Nashville. 
So with two cardboard boxes full of flowers, five suitcases, and two children who 
had been well looked after by Father Athanasius’s very hospitable family, we set 
out for our next port of-call—Nashville, Tennessee. 

After an unscheduled landing at Salt Lake City to forcibly disembark a drugged 
gent whose delusions of grandeur stopped just short of being godlike, we arrived 
very late in Nashville. However, after several trials and tribulations we got Father 
A.’s flowers safely onto the showbench. He was placed a very unlucky second in 
the Quinn gold medal to Mary Lou Gripshover, but he did beat the redoubtable Bill 
Pannill. Compensation arrived in the form of the Green Ribbon for twelve 
varieties, best American raised, and best bloom in the show with a very good 
Balalaika. So, our efforts on behalf of Father A., a person whom we shall never 
forget, did not go unrewarded. The show was smaller than we had anticipated, 
with the overall standard being about that of a good provincial show in New 
Zealand. In fairness, though, it should be noted that, Oregon apart, the conditions 
for growing our favorite flower is anything but favorable in the States. In some 
areas only typical American ingenuity gets good flowers on the show benches. The 
Californians, for example, grow their bulbs in deep ditches to get every drop of 
moisture to work, while in other states heavy frosts can be followed by 
temperatures in the high nineties. In New Zealand, with our almost perfect climate 
for growing bulbs out-of-doors it is easy to be smug. We would also record that the 
miniatures in the States, as well as Divisions 5 through 8 are a light year ahead of 
New Zealand standards. A vase of Longspur 5 W-W was the best we’ve seen in this 
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division and must have been unlucky not to win the best vase ahead of Suede. A 
very bright pink in Pasteline also caught our eye, and a lovely Ibis staged by one of 
America’s up and coming growers in Handy Hatfield was outstanding. Bill Pannill’s 
flowers were a little on the small side but the quality and promise were there. We 
noted a lovely pink-rimmed Divison 7, Tuckahoe, and Mountain Dew. We were 
also most taken with Harold Koopowitz’s seedlings which were quite original, and 
were pleased to see some of Marilyn Howe’s flowers doing well. Both Harold and 
Marilyn had looked after us very nicely in California. However all the conventional 
flowers were overshadowed by a marvellous miniature shown by Naomi Liggett 
called Candlepower. This flower was a perfectly formed and well colored true 
miniature and justifiably won the Gold Ribbon. 

The A.D.S. Convention is both educational and social. We learned a good deal 
about breeding, and through Harold Koopowitz were enthralled at the prospects 
of a pollen bank. We were also pleased to renew our friendship with John Lea who 
had brought across a splendid group of flowers which included the best vase of 
Dailmanach we’d yet seen. At the dinner function the ‘other half of Carncairn 
Daffodils, Robin Reade, gave one of the wittiest daffodil addresses possible, 
although those of us who consider ourselves ‘technical directors’ shouldn’t really 
have been amused by the formation of a ‘Daffodil Husbands/Wives Charter’! (See 
A.D.S. Journal, June 1982 for a copy of his address.) We were also pleased to meet 
friends made in New Zealand at the first World Convention—Wells Knierim, Willis 
Wheeler and the charming Mrs. Ford who has all the graces of Virginia. We were 
proud that the efficient and charming lady President Marie Bozievich had been to 
our home, and that we were able to talk with the erudite Tazewell Carrington 
again. And to these and others we added a new list of friends whom we hope all 
come to the New Zealand Convention in 1984. 

All too soon the convention ended. Our next visit was with John and Marie 
Bozievich in the beautiful capital city of Washington. They own a lovely home on 
the outskirts of the city, and like all daffodil people spared no effort in making us 
welcome. Our visit started with champagne in the company of the Reades and 
Roberta Watrous, sipped while the children dug into the large bag of Easter eggs 
supplied by an unsurpassed lover of children, John Bozievich, John’s warmth and 
consideration complemented by Marie’s kindness and hospitality made our days 
with them a pleasure. We have many friends of Yugoslav descent in this country 
and John added to our generalization about their skills as hosts. Marie’s flowers 
were only just beginning, but we saw a nice Loch Hope just opening and a lot of 
promising buds in her bark covered weed-free beds. After being shown the sights 
of Washington, and after surviving New York’s worst blizzard in 110 years it was 
across the Atlantic to London and on to the next phase of our trip. 

First stop in the U.K. was at the small village of Buxted where we stayed in the 
200 year old cottage belonging to daffodil enthusiasts Noel and Pam Burr. Again, 
the warmth of our welcome was very strong; Pam must have spent many long 
hours preparing the many marvellous meals, while Noel had organized a very full 
daffodil program. We travelled across to Groombridge to help judge, and were 
very pleasantly surprised by the excellent standard of a village show. The flowers 
were well groomed and neatly staged. Best bloom went to a lovely Montego staged 
by Bill Leckenby, whose home we visited for dinner later on. (We found this out 
after the judging!) Reserve best went to Tudor Minstrel which is streets ahead of 
the way we grow it in New Zealand. We were also pleased to give an Award of Merit 
to a first year grower for a lovely vase of Woodland Prince, one of which would 
have been in the running for best bloom if slightly better groomed. We also 
discovered that judges at village shows have to be versatile, and that judging fifteen 
entries in the rhubarb classes is not entirely unproblematic! After Groombridge we 
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visited the homes and gardens of many growers in Kent and Essex all of whom 
seemed bent on turning our already cuddly figures into gross corpulence. As we 
both resist anything but temptation our poundage increased hourly. After a most 
pleasant time helping Noel and Pam select flowers from their garden our next 
highlight was London and the R.H.S. show. We may say in passing that those with 
limited space should take a leaf out of Noel's book. From a total planting of 1,800 
bulbs he not only staged a creditable entry in the Richardson Cup (12 x 1) but also a 
lovely winning Bowles Cup class which calls for fifteen varieties, three of each. In 
addition, from a limited number of careful crosses, Noel is getting a lovely return. 
He is already well known for Cherry Gardens, and an excellent 2 Y-R from Irish 
Light * Loch Hope would not have been missed by John Lea in his seedling beds. 
Noel got fitting reward for his efforts with a win in the open seedling classes at 
London, and was only narrowly beaten with his second-string in the amateurs. 
Amongst the best in his named varieties was Loch Lundie which is proving one of 
the best of John Lea’s introductions, and Edwalton, a lovely rimmed Noton 
Cultivar. 

Once in London we were honored to help John Lea as well as Noel, and also 
Kate Reade, prepare their flowers. Once again it was good to meet old friends— 
Tony Noton, Tony Kingdom (who was at the A.D.S. Convention), Matthew 
Zandbergen, and to meet the new guard who had emerged since our last visit. We 
were permitted to stage John Lea’s entry in the newly-established Guy Wilson 
Memorial class, and were pleased to win in the face of strong competition from our 
friends, Wilson Stewart and Brian Duncan. John’s entry contained lovely flowers 
of Croila, Misty Glen and Pitchroy as well as Ben Hee, while Wilson had large 
flowers of Empress of Ireland, and Brian the inevitable White Star. This was a 
splendid class, exceeding the best we grow in the area of all whites. The Engleheart 
Cup is the feature at London. The Goliath in this class is John Lea and no-one as 
yet has even shaped a slingshot! His entry, to mix my metaphors, was head and 
shoulders above the others, and contained gorgeous flowers of Achduart, Loch 
Naver, Badenloch (an excellent rimmed variety), Ballindalloch, and, of course 
Dailmanach. Brian Duncan, who has come a long way in five years* was second 
with nice flowers of Lighthouse, High Society, and a well colored red and yellow in 
Sportsman. His mentor and friend Tom Bloomer was third with varieties which are 
becoming well known in New Zealand—White Star, Golden Joy and Woodland 
Prince amongst others. Tony Noton was fourth, somewhat unluckily we felt. He 
had fine flowers of Edwalton, which is the best rimmed 2 W-YYR we’ve seen, and 
Mill Grove. Other good entries were staged by John Blanchard and Kate Reade— 
all in all a fine group of flowers. In the amateurs Noel Burr’s victory in the Bowles 
Cup was a marvellous achievement and well-struck blow in favor of small growers. 
His best vases were Newcastle, Loch Hope, Loch Lundie and Golden Vale. The 
Richardson was a battle royal, and Norwich grower Paul Payne made it a hat trick 
with his third victory in a row. His flowers were very well grown and possessed a 
crispness lacking in the other entries. His best flower was Delos, which went very 
close to being best bloom. Second was Tony Noton with Edwalton standing out 
yet again. Other flowers we noted in the various classes were Gettysburg (best 
Div. 2); a great Newcastle grown by Wilson Stewart; Smokey Bear, a new unusual 
double from Brian Duncan; and one of Kate Reade’s called Creme de Menthe. We 
also liked April Love on Barbara Abel Smith's trade stand. Unique is established as 
the best U.K. double and was nominated for best bloom. This went to Achduart 
from a large Gold Convention, the latter being spoiled only by two lemon spots on 
its gold cup. 

Our next show was the Daffodil Society’s annual exhibition at Solihull. This 
show is held in a large marquee, and this year had an excellent number of entries 
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from England's leading amateurs. Our most lasting impression of this show was 
the large number of excellent seedlings being raised by amateur growers. Clive 
Postles’s twelve seedlings made an excellent entry which contained a nice range 
including a splendid rimmed pink which took the best seedling award. In the class 
for six seedlings a chrysanthemum convert in Peter Royles included the best 2 W- 
R seen in the U.K.—a Northern Light seedling. And there were other good 
seedlings shown by Malcolm Bradbury, George Tarry, and Jack Gilbert. Someone 
in this group will challenge Brian Duncan as John Lea’s eventual successor. The 
nicest entry at Solihull was staged by Ivor Fox, a young grower from Leeds. His 
entry contained a lovely Ristin and was beautifully groomed and staged. Even so he 
only just headed Clive Postles who had several excellent Lea-raised flowers in his 
collection. We were also pleased to get involved in the fierce contest which always 
accompanies the society’s class. In London we'd been asked to help stage the 
Rainham Society’s entry and we accordingly shared Ron Ffitch’s great excitement 
when they took the prize for the first time at Solihull. The Londoners who make up 
this society have very small gardens, and it was a great effort for them to win. Best 
bloom at Solihull was an absolutely superb Newcastle grown by Wilson Stewart. 

The next two days were spent at our personal daffodil Mecca—Dunley Hall. 
The weather was splendid, and again the hospitality accorded by John and Betty 
Lea, and their son Richard and daughter, cordon bleu cook Sara, was super. We 
spent most of our time in the seedling beds assessing John’s latest, and were 
especially pleased to note advances in the 1 W-Y’s and 1 W-W’s (the latter bed 
mostly from Pitchroy * Panache). There were plenty of good 2 Y-R’s, as was to be 
expected, and so many good rimmed small cups bred from Loch Assynt as to be 
an embarrassment. We were invited to peg selections, and soon ran out of stakes! 
Overall, we confirmed our view that John Lea, with his careful, well planned 
scientific approach will remain a force in British daffodils for years to come. His 
insistence on hygiene and constant war on pests and disease is a lesson to all, as 
are the carefully maintained breeding records. John and Betty are devoted to 
daffodils and will leave a marvelous legacy for those who follow. After Dunley we 
were taken under the wing of yet another host, George Tarry, who is well known to 
New Zealanders through his lovely colored slides and informative accompanying 
commentary. We stayed at his home in another lovely village, Ness, just out of the 
walled city of Chester in the north. Yet again George’s wife, Rita, treated us tike 
starving refugees and crammed us full of food! Even extravagant eaters like yours 
truly pleaded for mercy. George was not having the best year with his flowers but 
there was enough in his seedling beds to give us good heart, especially in the 
unusual divisions of 1 Y-R and 2 )•). It was good also to see some Kiwis in the form 
of Gold Flush, Stormy Weather, and Bright Gold thriving in his garden. George 
has recently retired and is busily building a fine bulb collection. His work with twin 
scale culture impressed us, and in a short time he will be a threat to the top 
amateur growers. From George’s home we travelled to County Durham and 
Eggleston Hall where Wilson Stewart, who visited us in New Zealand last year, 
grows his bulbs. Here we saw the healthiest looking foliage in the world; flax-like in 
substance and glowing with vigor. We were favored with brilliant weather here and 
were able to see flowers blooming in the open which is unusual for this area. AH of 
Wilson’s show flowers come from a hoop glasshouse or from pots. This requires a 
great deal of work but the result is worth it! We saw whites the like of which we’d 
not dreamed of—oldies from Empress of Ireland, Canisp, and Omeath in great 
form, indeed almost unrecognizable. In the glasshouse a row of White Star was 
really excellent, and Vernie also caught our eye. Wilson had already cut and 
selected his flowers for the Harrogate show, but as we were judging this event we 
were not permitted a preview! After being forced to suffer yet more cordon bleu 
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cooking {the hall is, amongst other things, a cookery school), we retired to 
comfortable rooms to dream of another show the following day. 

The North of England Show at Harrogate is something else again—it lives up to 
its reputation of the Chelsea of the North. Flowers of every hue and description 
were in evidence, and every garden aid ever devised could be purchased. The 
daffodil section of the show was well supported, with a strong contingent from the 
south competing with the northerners for the honors. Most successful exhibitor 
was once again Paul Payne whose twelve in the premier class were well balanced, 
although a good yellow or red-yellow was not in evidence. His best flowers were 
Borrobol and Park Springs which ended up as best bloom. The prizes were spread 
around with Garry Bell and Dr. Peter Fisher from Norwich sharing honors with 
Wilson Stewart, Jan Dalton, and Ivor Fox. Food featured strongly again, with a 
judges dinner the night before the show, and a lavish luncheon and meet the press 
on show day. Over 40,000 people attended this show, a well worthwhile 
experience. 

After Harrogate our guide for the next phase of the trip, George Tarry, took us 
north to Stranraer in Scotland, then across the Irish Sea to Larne and on to 
Broughshane where the Reades were waiting to welcome us at Carncairn Lodge. 
Before long we were in their extensive plantings admiring the health and vigor of 
the flowers. We noted several good seedlings from Gold Sovereign and a number 
of rimmed varieties raised from seed collected by the late Reg Wootton. Next day 
it was on the road again to Enniskillen with a box of flowers for Kate's exhibit. 
Lesley staged these, and was narrowly beaten by Brian Duncan who showed a 
good Smokey Bear, Dr. Hugh (best bloom, and in great form throughout the 
show), and High Society. In Kate’s group Misty Glen stood out. Third went to an 
amateur from Eire, Michael Ward, and fourth to Ballydorn (Sir Frank Harrison) 
who showed a gorgeous Northern Sceptre. On the way ‘home’ we called on Brian 
and Betty Duncan (whom we’d met in the States) and admired Brian’s seedlings. In 
particular we were taken with Regal Bliss 2 W-W and his now famous pink doubles. 
Our next show was at Ballymena where we helped Willy Toal (a great man 
recovering from a serious stroke) and Mary Lou Gripshover judge the 
Championship of Ireland. This was won very narrowly by Brian Duncan, again his 
best flowers were Dr. Hugh and Smokey Bear. Kate Reade was breathing down his 
neck, and got her revenge by winning the Royal Mail Trophy. Her best flowers 
were a nice round white Polar Circle, a fine rimmed small cup Saturn, and an 
unusual flower in Pale Sunshine. Third place in the championship went to Bertie 
Eakins whose collection was very brightly colored but lacked a little in size. We 
noted a good Dr. Hugh in Sandy McCabe’s group and some unusual poet 
seedlings shown by Ballydom. One of these, Lancaster, looks a useful 3 W-Y. 
Further down the show Tracey Bankhead, an attractive colleen, staged several 
commendable winning entries. 

Our traveling road show moved to the House of Duncan where Mary Lou was 
already in residence. The occasion was another show, this time the season's last at 
Omagh. Here the tables were turned with Kate Reade deservedly winning with 
good flowers of Aircastle, Cool Crystal, and several raised from Wootton seed, 
including Eyecatcher. Kate does especially well with American raised entries; we 
have never seen Cool Crystal as good as she grows it. Brian Duncan was second 
with flowers which were beginning to show their age, and Ballydorn took third, 
again showing some lovely rimmed small cups. Barbara Abel Smith also showed at 
Omagh, and gained several deserved wins in the single blooms. We were 
particularly taken with a 3 Y-Y seedling bred from Emily which looks to be an 
advance in this class. The premier blooms at Omagh were a poor Drumragh, 
(yellows generally had a poor season in the U.K.), High Society (both from 
Rathowen), and Unique, the best of this one seen in the U.K. and this time grown 
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by Sandy McCabe. Best bloom was Oykel from Kate Reade’s collection. This is a 
lovely 3 W-Y of Lea origination and is best described as an improved Placid. 

After a smallish repast of at least seven courses we next repaired to Rathowen’s 
main plantings at Clarke Campbell’s farm. They were well past their best but we 
were still able to sort out a few for the order book. Derg Valley 1 Y-Y looked 
consistent, and we noted once again the splendid form of High Society. A nice 3 W- 
R called Bright Spark (de Navarro) also cropped up, and there were some good 
ones in the newer seedlings, especially amongst the doubles. The evening was 
spent at Brian’s where we discussed breeding of daffodils with Mary Lou, Brian 
and those two greats Willy Toal and Tom Bloomer. Brian’s articles in the A.D.S. 
Journal came up for discussion, and apart from his views on yellow trumpets (see 
my reply A.D.S. Journal , July 1982), we found ourselves in general agreement. All 
in all a pleasant evening. 

So ended the shows, but not the flowers. George had organized a day at 
Ballydorn, south of Belfast for us, and here we were royally entertained by Sir 
Frank and Lady Harrison; again a crane was needed to remove us from the lunch 
table. The weather was bitter, but Sir Frank had his best late ones cut to show us. 
We liked Lancaster again, and also a nice pink in Burbage Hill. After a pleasant visit 
to a bird sanctuary it was time to return to Carncairn for the evening and then next 
day to say our farewells and to head to Scotland, and work! At Dumfries we said 
our fond goodbyes to host and guide George Tarry, whom we’d come to admire as 
a knowledgeable and astute judge of daffodils, and headed north. After lecturing in 
Glasgow it was further north again to Aberdeen, and here we met with a surprise. 
The roadsides were packed with daffodils still in flower! We ascertained that the 
Council in Aberdeen plant 15 million bulbs annually—fantastic! Then over the 
weekend further north still to Brodie Castle at Forress. We forgot to mention that 
we had a lovely time with Dr. David Willis at the Guy Wilson Gardens at the new 
University of Ulster, Coleraine—well, Brodie Castle, the home of the great 
Scottish raiser of the likes of Forfar and Darnaway, is now part of the National 
Trust, and the garden feature is of course Brodie daffodils. They were still in 
bloom, and we found many lovely flowers both naturalized and in the trial beds 
were new acquisitions are kept. As if this was not enough of a bonus before we left 
the U.K. we spent a weekend with Malcolm Bradbury and his family in Witham. 
Malcom had kept his late varieties in cool store for us, and we were able to have a 
large vase on the dinner table to look at as we ate (again!). He had Pismo Beach— 
the best seen of it, Inverpolly, Camelot, and Golden Joy amongst others in great 
form. Malcolm is a tremendous enthusiast whose large back lawn which is 
currently a soccer pitch for his lively and friendly youngsters is destined for daffodil 
culture. He is importing widely, and is getting some good seedlings. Malcolm is 
typical of the ‘heart’ of U.K. growers, who with limited resources are producing 
quite remarkable results. 

While at the University of Leicester we were also able to fit in a weekend visit to 
another top raiser, Tony Noton. Tony’s flowers were over, which gave us more 
time to talk. We were especially interested to see Fred Board’s records which 
included not only his stud book but a careful account of purchases. Some were 
very astute buys—the stock of Panache for £15! Tony also elaborated on his 
breeding successes and failures, all of which went into the memory bank for future 
occasions. 

One final bonus occurred at Chelsea—Michael Jefferson-Brown had a gold 
medal stand of daffodils in the equivalent of mid-November! Although most of the 
varieties were older ones we noted a lovely white in It’s True. This was a good way 
to end the season—our flower taking a prominent part in the world’s most famous 
flower show. 
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These are but a few of the highlights of our trip. There were so many people 
who had us to dinner, to lunch, for drinks, to stay, that we cannot give due credit to 
them all. We returned home twenty pounds overweight (clearing the weeds off daff 
beds has taken care of a little of this) and with the feeling that this was a 'once-only' 
experience. Daffodil people are wonderful people. We hope that they all come to 
New Zealand so that they can meet you, and so that we can repay their many 
kindnesses. 


(Ed Note: John Blanchard was third in the Engleheart Cup Competition in London.) 


JOHN C. WISTER 

John C. Wister, known throughout the world as the dean of American 
horticulture, died at his home in Swarthmore, Pennsylvania, on December 27, 
1982. He was 95. 

A charter and life member of the ADS, he served on its first Board of Directors. 
In 1961 he was the recipient of the ADS Gold Medal for “his outstanding work with 
daffodils for a period of more than forty years." 

Dr. Wister was the first director and director emeritus of both the Arthur Hoyt 
Scott Horticultural Foundation of Swarthmore College and the Tyler Arboretum 
in Lima, Pennsylvania. He was the director of the Scott Foundation for forty years 
and, for his work there and his many other horticultural achievements, he received 
an honorary Doctor of Science degree from Swarthmore in 1942. It was under his 
guidance that the Foundation’s programs were established, and his goal was to 
provide a garden which would include plants that could be grown without special 
care in eastern gardens. Comprehensive collections of many plants were 
accumulated during his tenure which have a national reputation today. 

In addition, Dr. Wister was secretary of the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 
for twenty-four years, and was among the founders of the iris and lilac societies, 
serving as president of the American Iris Society for its first fifteen years. Over the 
years he was a member of about fifty horticultural societies and thirty scientific, 
civic, and conservation groups. 

Dr. Wister was well known as a lecturer, editor, flower show judge, consultant, 
and writer of numerous articles and four books. 

He was the first recipient of four major horticultural awards: the Liberty Hyde 
Bailey Medal, presented by the American Horticultural Council; the Scott Garden 
and Horticultural Award; the A.P. Saunders Memorial Medal of the American 
Peony Society; and the Honor and Achievement Award of the International Lilac 
Society. He held gold medals from the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, the 
Garden Club of America, and the American Rhododendron Society. In 1966, the 
Brooklyn Botanic Garden awarded its Garden Medal to Dr. Wister for 
distinguished service. That same year the RHS dedicated itsDa//odi/ and Tulip 
Yearbook to him. 

Dr. Wister was known for his rapier wit and an impish grin, but he was also a 
gentle, quiet, self-effacing man, who frequently did not even tell his family when he 
was recipient of another of his many awards. When the awards became known, he 
often commented that someone else should have received the award that was 
given to him. He was a thoughtful man who offered praise and encouragement 
when it was needed—as he did to your fledgling editor several years ago. 

The horticultural world is richer for his having been there. 

To his wife, Gertrude, we offer our sincere sympathy. 





LANDSCAPING WITH DAFFODILS—PART 4 

ElizabethT. CAPEN, Boonton, New Jersey 
Photos by the Author 

DEFINITIONS 

As we move into the major weeks of spring, it seems high time to agree on some 
definitions. The prime question to be considered is, of course, "What is a 
landscape?” 

LANDSCAPE—a definition 

In our opinion, a landscape is a composition, a three dimensional picture, made 
from elements at hand outdoors, modified and augmented to create a pleasing 
aspect, which cannot be static, as are the scenes created by such famous 
landscapists as Constable, Innes, Corot, or Monet, because our scene must be 
viewed from ever-changing vantage, as we move about the garden. And then, we 
must add another dimension—TIME—for we shall want to enjoy our garden 
through the year. 

NON-LANDSCAPE—Example 1 

There are two types of daffodil plantings commonly seen that defy our 
definition and illustrate our point. The first type we shall just caH“conglomeration.” 
Such stems from the combination of many bulbs and lots of space. Sometimes the 
bulbs come from purchases of unlabeled miscellany but often represent cast-offs 
of an ambitious exhibiting program. From either source, un-named mixed bulbs, 
planted with no regard for composition or future, lead to our first picture of “Non- 
Landscaping," a type which I am sure most members have seen. Sometimes, this 
kind is euphemistically called “naturalizing.” 



Mixed daffodils with no accompanying plants 
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NON-LANDSCAPE—Example 2 

The second type is less common, but no less unfortunate. The example I show 
illustrates what happens when Dutch landscape architects impose on a 
magnificent woodland of gently rolling hills, mature oaks, and elegant huge granitic 
outcrops an entirely plastic design, completely unrelated to the terrain. It is, in 
other words, an imitation of the famous Keukenhof display in flat Holland, wherein 
each exhibitor stuffs his spot to its fullest, planning, of course, to dig up all the bulbs 
after blooming and to plant others for the next display. 

I must admit that the very first viewing of the sample 1 show was spectacular, as 
certainly is Keukenhof, but I watched the American interpretation deteriorate until 
now it is no more. 

While few of us have Dutch landscape architects on call, some of us are using 
their techniques. When planting for that community project or for yourself, do first 
study the terrain, plan your design to conform to what nature has provided, and 
then, think of the future. Of all plants, daffodils do have a future. 



Dutch Style—not for hilly country 


ELEMENTS OF A DAFFODIL LANDSCAPE 

A second question will follow immediately: “What are the elements of a daffodil 
landscape?” One way to answer this question and so to provide sort of a definition 
of what we mean by a landscape featuring daffodils could be to observe its several 
levels. Let us think of these from the ground up, 

1, GROUND LEVEL - This first inch, or at most two, with the sky at the top, 

makes a frame. 

- In formal scenes, a lawn usually provides a base. 

- Sometimes a paved are serves. 

- Water can be the first element of the scene. 

- In more casual areas, our palette extends. 
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- A host of ground covers are available. 

- Early growth of later blooming perennials, such as iris and hemerocallis, 
functions as ground cover in spring. 

- As we move to woodland, forest duff becomes the base. 

2. THE FIRST FOOT - The first foot adds the interest of complementing color 

and contrasting size. 

- So-called “minor bulbs” add shades of blue. Muscari, scilla, chionodoxa, and 

puschkinia come first to mind. 

- For those without a mole-mice-deer problem some of the tulip species are great 

with daffodils. Our favorite is T. princeps which fust matches the yellow-red 
found in most of the daffodil red cups. 

- The hyacinth Borah and its imitators (that is those treated to produce sprays 

rather than spikes) will last for many years in ground rocky enough to 
discourage moles, adding an early splash of blue and the scent that over¬ 
powers even the jonquils. 

- Some groundcovers contribute color at this time, notably vinca, waldstenia, 

arabis, viola, iris, most in some variety; Galium odorata (formerly Asperula) is 
great for rough terrain; the heaths (Erica) and the heathers (Calluna) are 
splendid, but mostly for warmer areas than ours, as are the anemones and 
triteleia. Almost anyone can grow Phlox subu/ata, if you just don’t care. 

- Wild flowers share the daffodil season and are especially appreciated in less 

formal, semi-woodland areas. We urge exploring. 

- A few perennials, neither groundcovers nor wild flowers, cannot be dismissed 

at this time of year. Among them, we especially savor the epimediums, 
primulas, alyssums, polemoniums, some in variety, fun to explore. 

- A final group, especially appreciated by rock garden and alpine enthusiasts, 

and nice with dwarf daffodils, includes the dwarf shrubs such as daphnes and 
prunus and the tender hebes. 

3. THE SECOND FOOT of the spring scene belongs to the daffodil. As it is an 

informal plant, we must create for it a plan of fluidity and grace. Herein our 
sense of proportion and scale directs. 

- There are a few spring-blooming plants of near daffodil height too valuable to 

ignore. We use camassias, the tall western erythroniums, the well-named and 
popular Dicentra spectabilis.We are nursing at brookside the Lysichitum 
americanum that astounded ADS visitors to the Savill Gardens, where its 
arum-like spathes made brilliant yellow clusters along the stream. Certainly 
any plant of this range to be placed in a daffodil landscape must have 
spectacular individuality. 

4. TWO TO SIX FEET • Daffodils bloom at a stark time of year. They need a 
background. For most of us that means evergreens. An alternative may be 
well-placed rocks. 

- As daffodils prefer sun, the best medium-height needle evergreens prove to be 

the junipers, which are available in many forms from the collected to many 
new hybrids and selections. 

- Others, such as chamaecyparis, cryptomeria, taxus, tsuga, thuja, can be used, 

expecially when young—and inexpensive— to start a new garden cheaply, as 
long as one understands that these are all forest trees and one has the 
intestinal fortitude to move them to their proper sphere when necessary or to 
cut them down. 

Forest trees of the north that will accept almost indifinite hacking are, of 
course, the hemlock and the yew. 

I am reminded of when we were fortunate to be shown about the Biltmore 
Gardens, Asheville, North Carolina, by the director, Mr. Cecil. He showed 
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Daffodils and evergreens along a path 


our group—“cognoscenti,” all but me—a beautiful dwarf hemlock. The most 
knowledgable of us immediately assumed it was Tsuga sargenti (a famous 
dwarf form named for that famous arborist who considered the hemlock 
greatest of American conifers.) It was an elegant, symmetrica) mound under 
five feet, framed overall with feathery wisps of new growth. 

“Not so,” said Mr. Cecil. “This is just Canadian hemlock. We keep pruning 
it.” 

Ever since, I have been practicing Mr. Cecil’s technique. While we have not 
yet achieved a pseudo T. sargenti, Jack has often performed major surgery 
on large hemlocks with success. I recommend it when needed. 

- Broad-leaved evergreens in this two-to-six-foot range are very important to 
daffodil gardens. In the north, the sine qua non are pieris, kalmia, leucothe, 
shrub forms of ilex, and rhododendrons. 

- In warmer areas, many of these serve, too, but there is a group that thrives 
from Zone 6-9 which is the despair of those in Zone 5—genista, daphne, 
aucuba, buxus, skimmea, ligustrum, some rhododendrons. Grow these at 
your risk, if you garden in Zone 5. 

- Further south, where the magnificent Magnolia grandiflora dominates all 
plantings, a few important shrubs especially contribute: crepe myrtle, hardy 
from Zone 6 south; loquat ( Eriobotrya ); Hex burfordii and comuta, perhaps 
not shrubs, but wonderful for hedges; nandina; Cunninghamia lanceolata, an 
unique tree-shrub recommended by our best from the South. 

While I have friends who gloat in growing a southern magnolia against a warm 
north garage wall, I have learned to “stick to my last.” There are too many 
wonderful plants that actually prefer what any gardener has for him to contort 
his growing to conform to requirements of any plant. Learn your own. 
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Deciduous ones are spear headed by the quinces, now available in many 
luscious colors. Also useful in a planting of small scale are several dwarf forms 
of standard spring shrubs. 

5. SIX TO TWENTY PLUS - Here come some of the lovliest of spring flowers. 

The palette is endless, and no daffodil gardener has a landscape until adding 
some. 

To call the roll: magnolias, cornus, forsythia, rhododendrons, viburnums, 
prunus, corylopsis, fothegilla, salix, amelanchter, lonicera, cercis, helesia, 
salvia, spirea, deutzia, malus, enkianthus, hamamelis to start the season; and 
to extend the season, the fringe tree, the smoke tree, the golden rain, the 
American cranberry, leatherleaf viburnum, and stewartia all add interest, but 
we have never had success with the franklinia. 

To elaborate on comparative values of these plants, most of which are 
available from several to many varieties is beyond the scope of our study here. 
1 urge anyone planning a daffodil garden to see not only as many varieties of 
growing daffodils as possible but to visit other gardens in the spring, 
Botannical gardens and long-established plantings of collectors in your area 
will let you see mature specimens from which to choose. 

6. THE STEP BEFORE THE SKY Only majestic trees provide this final element, 

and that often means a 300 year start. Too true, but not insurmountable. We 
urge gardeners to work with what is there and to prune it—up, up, up. Study 
every spring which trees have the future that YOU want, knowing that every 
tree or plant is determined to proceed to its destiny, its ecoloical 
Shangri-La -which may not be yours. A few trees reach this status sooner 
than most. I shall just hint. Try hemlock, tulip, some oaks. 

And then, buy the best you can, but do not be discouraged by the high prices of 
finished stock. Many distinguished suppliers still sell you liners; an alert garden 



Daffodils, rhododendron, and flowering trees 
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club or horticultural society will provide rooted cuttings through work-shops; 
many fanciers are generous with cuttings, but don’t ask them; let them offer. 

We urge any grower of even a few daffodils to begin to landscape. If you can 
afford a few fancy daffodils, you can afford to create a respectable retirement home 
for them, thus enhancing both the value and your enjoyment of your home-site. 
We believe the secret is: to augment and feature what you have; to introduce the 
cheapest available of what your place lacks; and then, to add small, but many— 
and I stress this, because if you have enough, you do not watch each little leaflet 
emerging or not. Rather, as you walk about, you see something you had forgotten 
suddenly looking important. How about that! That is the thrill of our kind of 
landscaping. 


MORE WILLIAMSBURG HAPPENINGS 

Fran Lewis, North , l/irginia 

The Fort Magruder Inn still beckons. In addition to its fine accomodations and 
landscaping there will be 500 Ice Follies in bloom to greet you. These bulbs were 
donated by Mr. Wells Knierim, planted in the fall and growing happily. We are most 
grateful to Wells for his generosity. 

Mrs. John Bozievich, Program Chairman, has arranged a question and answer 
session on judging with a panel of distinguished ADS judges participating. 
Preference will be give to questions submitted in writing in advance to her at 6810 
Hillmead Road, Bethesda, Maryland 20817. The session will be held on Friday 
morning in addition to Dr. Snazelle’s lecture on daffodil diseases. A fee of $3.00 will 
be charged for his lecture if taken as a refresher course for judges. The fee is 
payable at the talk. 

Friday afternoon, Mr. Phil Phillips, of New Zealand, will share some of his 
secrets with us in a short presentation on the identification of daffodils. Those of 
you who have had the pleasure of working with Phil at shows already know of his 
prowess in this area but it will be fun to learn more about how he does it. 

Following Phil, Ruth Pardue, ADS Test Garden Chairman, will tell us about this 
program. Dr. John Tarver, of the Tidewater Virginia Daffodil Society, will speak 
briefly about the origins and goals of the College of William and Mary Test Garden 
and the naturalizing of bulbs on campus. Although there is no organized tour to 
the campus, ample time is available Friday afternoon from 4-6:30 P.M. to take a 
look. 

That evening Bill Pannill will speak on “Trials and Tribulations of a Daffodil 
Grower.” Many of us have been trying to compete against Bill for many years. It's a 
bit difficult to associate trials and tribulations with one who has enjoyed and 
deserved inimitable success consistently in winning countless ribbons and 
trophies. Nevertheless, Bill is a delightful fellow and marvelous speaker who truly 
knows whereof he speaks. 

Mr. & Mrs. H. de Shields Henley, Co-Chairmen of the Show, have announced 
that entries will be received on Wednesday between 2:00 P.M. and 9:00 P.M. and on 
Thursday morning from 6:00 to 10:30. It’s never too early in the morning to stage 
daffodils! The show will be open from 2:00 P.M. to 9:00 P.M. on Thursday and on 
Friday from 9:00 A.M. to 5:00 P M 

If you have not registered or made reservations, please don’t delay. The Middle 
Atlantic Region is eagerly awaiting your arrival. 
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REGISTRATION FORM 

ADS CONVENTION * APRIL 7-9, 1983 
FORT MAGRUDER INN, WILLIAMSBURG, VIRGINIA 


Name ___. ____ 

Address ______ _ ______ 

City __________State ___ Zip_ 

Christian or Nickname _______ 

Registration Fee: Before March 6 ..,..... $90.00 

March 6 or Later....... $95.00 


Registration includes National Show; Thursday, Friday, and Saturday Dinners; lunch on 
Friday; tour and lunch on Saturday. All breakfasts and Thursday lunch on your own. 

If you plan to exhibit, check Yes □ for advance exhibitor’s number and show schedule. 

If you CANNOT eat seafood, please check □. 

Saturday tour and lunch limited to first 350 registrants. 

Please make check payable to and mail to Mr. P R. Moore, Jr., Treasurer, 96 Sandy Bay 
Drive, Poquoson, Virginia, 23662. 


HOTEL RESERVATION REQUEST 

Fort Magruder Inn 

Box KE, Williamsburg, Virginia 23187 
Toll Free Numbers: VA 800-582-1010 

US 800-446-4082 

American Daffodil Society April 6-9, 1983 

Please submit by March 6, 1983 for discount rates of: 

$60.00 SINGLE ( ) $60 00 DOUBLE ( ) $125.00 SUITE { ) 

ADS GROUP AND CODE #7770 


Name_____ 

Address ----——- 

City _— State _____— Zip - __ 

Arrival Date ____ Time _ Departure Date __ Time _ 

/ pfcm to share a room with -—-— 

Send the reservation request directly to the Ft. Magruder Inn with a deposit for the first 
night's lodging. After March 6, reservations accepted on a space available basis at NON- 
DISCGUNTED RATES. Cancellations accepted no less than 48 hours prior to arrival 
date. 
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DIFFERENT\ EXCITING 
GREAT FLIN TO READ 

Your own hot line to horticulture! Every month THE 
AVANT GARDENER brings the newest, most useful garden 
ing information — new plants, products, techniques, with 
sources, evaluations, feature articles. 15th year. Awarded 
Garden Club of America Medal. Curious? Sample copy $ I. Serious? $ 10 full 
year (Reg. $15.) 

THE AVANT GARDENER 
Box 4H9F New Y or k, NY 10028 

j 


PEONIES, Queen of Flotcer « 

Spectacular beauty, fragrant endurance unlimited, practically a permanent 
perennial Excellent for use in landscape as an accent plant during 
blooming season, foliage decorative until hard frosts Peonies — a per¬ 
manent investment — will bloom for years 


fom the American Peony Society 
Duel 5? 5 0 paid annually Bulletin published quarterly / 
Send for hit of publications \ 

AMERICAN PEONY SOCIETY 
250 INTERLACHEN RD, HOPKINS, MINN 55343 





Does Your Garden Color End Too Soon? 

Join the NATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM SOCIETY 

and enjoy colorful blooms until frost. 

Your membership includes 5 issues of The 
CHRYSANTHEMUM Also free 8EGINNER’S HANDBOOK. 

Annual Dues $8 60 Write to: 

B. L. MARKHAM 

26 5 2 Beverly Blvd., SW 
ROANOKE. VA 2401 5 



HEMEROCALLIS (Daylilies) 

Enjoy this wonderful flower when your daffodil season is 
finished. Its long bloom season will greatly expand your 
garden enjoyment. 

Constant improvements in color, size, form and habits in¬ 
sure rapid growth of interest in this fine plant. 

Four colorful journals a year filled*with informative data 
on varieties, culture, performance and progress. Many 
Round Robins open to participation. 

ONLY $12.50 PER YEAR 

Join THE AMERICAN HEMEROCALLIS SOCIETY 

Joan D. Senior, Secretary DeQueen, Arkansas 71832 






TAZETTA TALK 

WILLIAM Welch, Carmel Valley , California 

When Graham Phillips asked me in his recent letter what my goals are in 
breeding, I knew I had hit on a good topic about which to write, and could then also 
describe my method of reusing seedlings outdoors. 

To me, the most important characteristic a seedling must have is the ability to 
be naturalized in grass. Since I want my bulbs to be self-sufficient, they must have 
the adequate height and vigor to grow well under these conditions. Without this 
they will soon vanish after reaching adequate size for planting out. Generally 
speaking, the existing tazetta varieties do very well in grass, but some of the 
smaller wild forms are too small to survive. As would be expected, I tend to favor 
the larger ones when making crosses. With larger plants there would be less 
trouble with short stems, which can be a problem during cold weather, though less 
of a problem in grass than without it. 

In the long run my aim is to propagate entirely from seed, as Nature does, 
rather than the conventional division of bulbs. I believe the best way to keep ahead 
of virus is to grow from seed as much as possible and the diversity this encourages 
would be very useful too. 

Another goal is to breed for greater resistance to leaf disease, which'in this 
climate means Stagonospora curtisii (Scorch). Even in the presently existing sorts 
there is much variation in susceptibility, with most being quite resistant here but I 
want to strengthen this characteristic further. 

Greater earliness is another useful characteristic, which in this climate would 
mean an ability to grow faster once started into growth by autumn rains. This is 
one of my main aims, so I can begin picking in quantity in October in some years 
rather than waiting until the end of November. At the other end, lateness would be 
useful too, but this might have to be a lateness based more on selectively breeding 
tazettas, rather than including other species in the crosses which need a long, cool 
spring and tend to pass on this need. I hope to repeat the Silver Chimes cross and 
also do more using N. jonquilla. Though I know that both N. triandrus and 
N. jonquilla are small, they are capable of giving large enough seedlings in crosses 
with tazettas and this should prove to be a better source for lateness than the more 
often used N. poeticus. 

I have also been doing some small-scale crosses involving miniatures, I suppose 
in the hope of coming up with a few of large enough size, but it also seems 
worthwhile to make some use of the smaller tazettas and tazetta hybrids. One with 
tazetta in its background is Jumblie and this usually yields a few seeds each year 
from various pollens, some of which came up and have been growing along nicely. I 
have used yellow trumpets onto Jumblie in the hope of getting a larger version of 
Jumblie, sort of a two-headed small trumpet would be useful I think. 

Canaliculatus rarely blooms here, although in low grass, so I buy some new 
ones from Holland to give first-year bloom and I pollinate them with a wide range of 
other tazettas. The slow growth and small size of the seedlings, even in the third 
year, seem to suggest the small size will be carried on. Hopefully the shyness of 
bloom will not carry on. 

The seeds are planted as soon as harvested. This is usually at the end of the 
rainy season* if it is sooner, then the seeds are saved until about the beginning of 
May. They are then planted in gallon-size plastic cans but kept dry throughout the 
summer in a hot location to give maximum baking. In mid-September, I move them 
to a partially shaded location and begin watering. They start to appear about a 
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month after, with the Paper Whites germinating first, followed by the early yellows 
from Newton. Generally, the bloom time of the seed parent governs the 
emergence time, with later ones like Matador and the Avalanche/Grand 
Monarque types coming in December. Those crosses with standard daffodils as 
the seed parent come in January. After all have come up, cans are moved back to 
full sun. 

Generally, when a few come the rest are not far behind. Others have reported 
on the effect of mutual stimulation, where one gets a much higher percentage of 
germination when the seeds are jammed in close together. I have tried this and it 
has helped a great deal so that I now get near 100% germination except in the 
oddball crosses such as those involving semi-sterile parents. It used to be that I 
considered 50% to be a good rate of germination. Now that would be viewed as 
poor. I try not to put more than fifty seeds in that gallon can, but since they are not 
carefully counted there are often seventy-five or more seedlings when 1 dump out 
the contents after a year. With tazettas, there is no use waiting around for second 
year germination. It seems that they either come along fast, or not at all. 

I have been using a mixture of sandy silt, compost derived horn wood chips and 
leaf mold, along with the moderately heavy soil in which they will be planted out 
eventually. I do not use precise proportions, depending rather upon availability of 
ready compost. I usually put in about a tablespoon each of greensand, wood ashes, 
and colloidal phosphare and mix thoroughly. 

I usually sprinkle some seaweed meal in also, but my main use of seaweed has 
been to spray on a seaweed extract called ‘Maxicrop.’ This seems to speed up their 
growth and encourage the seedlings to put out more leaves each year. I try to have 
the sprayer at work in one hand while pulling out the occasional weeds with the 
other. It is not the sort of thing that has to be put on in any sort of precise way as it 
cannot bum. This is the only time I’ve ever used a sprayer in my life. 

At the one year old stage the seedling bulblets sure the thickness of peas at least, 
particularly those of Paper White background. They are dumped out and planted 
six to ten in gallon cans, with the same soil mixture, in which they will spend the 
next two years. A few of Paper White background will flower in their third year 
while other kinds flower in their fourth or fifth year. After they reach flowering size 
they are large enough to go out in the grass. 

On a different note, I made an interesting observation on the importance of a 
full length summer’s rest to enable bulbs to flower properly. I watered most of the 
China Lilies in mid-August because an experimental watering of a few at that time 
showed their readiness to make a complete set of roots. This was a month earlier 
than usual and 1 was hoping for an earlier crop of blooms as a result. Instead, I 
managed to cut down the production to as little as 10% of what it should have been. 
Those clusters that did form had half the number of florets they should have. I got 
extra leaves in place of the missing stems; but especially on those which did not 
flower at all, the leaves were narrower than they should’ve been. I was convinced 
this was as a result of inadequate summer baking, a very real worry with this year’s 
cool summer. But although that may indeed have slowed the formation of buds 
within the bulb, the real cause of disaster was my watering them. This only became 
evident in the last few days, when the first of those which had not received water 
began to emerge and show buds. Even those in the coolest locations, including 
some with a good degree of shade, are giving buds as good as any other year— 
both in number of stems per bulb and number of florets. My watering is 
administered with a soaker hose that gives plenty of water at some spots and next 
to none at others. Shoots are starting to emerge from these drier spots in the rows 

and their bud counts are near normal, which further confirms my theory. It was the 
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early ones to emerge (a sign of ample early water) that were flowerless or nearly so. 
The paradox of things is that although a cool summer permits early rooting, it also 
apparently requires at least as long (if not longer) to form buds in the bulb in such 
years. The more experience 1 have with these bulbs, the more I learn the 
importance of letting Nature run its course. 


-— ii i - 

WHY THE NARCISSUS IS MY SPECIALTY 

Mrs. W. D. Snell, Blue Mound, Illinois 
(Reprinted from The Home Garden, October, 1949) 

Having just finished a rigorous month of digging countless clumps of Nar¬ 
cissi, I suppose I should have my head examined for choosing them for my 
specialty. Item 1: It is always 90° in the shade, humidity to match, at bulb 
digging time. Item 2: I lose ten pounds in the process, and my feet hurt like 
fury from all this making with the tile spade. Item 3: Come September and 
October, back go most of the bulbs, and although our original half acre has 
expanded to a comfortable one and one-fifth, the bulbs have multiplied like 
guinea pigs. 

Trying to tell why the Narcissus is my specialty, I found, to my surprise, 
took me back to the dim reaches of my childhood. I saw a lonely little girl 
with her nose pressed against the window pane, waiting for spring and our 
handful of Daffodils. We had the only ones in town, and by some mysterious 
alchemy I always saw them as Wordsworth’s crowd, a host of golden Daf¬ 
fodils. Sometimes, I thought, I'd have thousands dancing in the breeze, too. 

It was only fifteen years ago, while ordering Tulips, that I added a collection 
of Narcissi to the list. Poor as they were, I enjoyed them so much that 1 
started reading everything I could find about them and buying named 
varieties. 

I should, 1 think, raise Daffodils if only for the beauty and richness they add 
to a child’s life. Children, poets at heart, treasure bits of poetry from Herrick, 
Loveman, Kilmer, oh, any of a dozen others, about spring and Daffodils. And 
how they love the flowers themselves! Five-year-old Barbara came In shriek¬ 
ing this spring, M Oh, Mommy! Daffy-down-dilly has come up from town! 
Come and see!” Out we paraded every morning to see the new ones opened. 

In spite of my diatribe at the beginning, let me recommend Narcissi for ease 
of culture. No pruning, spraying, cultivating, or even digging is necessary un¬ 
til they become crowded. Like everything else, however, they repay one for 
added care, such as shallow cultivation, more frequent dividing, and food now 
and then. They are suitable for pot culture, if potted early and given good 
growing conditions. They are long lasting in the garden if the weather is not 
unseasonably hot and windy, and they bob up smiling even after a sleet and 
snow storm such ap we had here on Good Friday this spring. 

As cut flowers they are superb for every type of decoration from church or 
funeral arrangements to charming little bouquets for babies and corsages for 
their mothers, since they vary so greatly in size, texture, form, color, and 
fragrance. By choosing varieties carefully, one may have a long blooming 
season. Here in Central Illinois we enjoy them outdoors for six weeks. 

Finally, and most important to me, they offer winter-weary spirits a most 
valuable psychological lift, a wonderful sense of cheerful well-being and quiet 
happiness. 
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CARNCAIRN DAFFODILS LTD. 


offer 

Daffodil Bulbs for Everyone 
Show Blooms and Garden Flowers 



Send for Catalogue 


Carncairn Lodge 


Broughshane Ballymena 

Co. Antrim Northern Ireland 
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WHAT IS A POET? 


Meg YERGER, Princess Anne, Maryland 
(from the Daffodil Society of Minnesota 1982 Yearbook ) 

The often asked question, “What is a poet?” reflects a problem that puzzled 
poeticus growers even prior to World War I. In early schedules in Midlands 
Daffodil Society Shows, there were sections devoted to “pure poeticus.” Similar 
references were made in early R.H.S. Yearbooks. 

Even now, the R.H.S. officially describes the distinguishing characteristics of 
poeticus daffodils of garden origin as “Characteristics of the Narcissus poeticus 
group predominant.” That is all. In the Handbook for Growing, Exhibiting and 
Judging Daffodils, the American Daffodil Society has inserted a parenthetical 
explanation: “(Usually one flower to a stem, white petals sometimes stained with 
corona color at base, small flat cup edged with red, fragarant.)” 

To add to the knowledge of what additional qualities may be accepted as 
characteristic of the poeticus, deep research is necessary. 

It is important to grow, or at least know initmately, as many of the species 
poeticus as possible. The writer grows N.p. hellenicus , (referred to in some 
writings as ‘verus of Linnaeus’), N.p. radiiflorus exertus , (sometimes called 
‘exertus ornatus’), physaloides, radiiflorus, radiiflorus poetarum, radiiflorus 
stellaris, and recuruus but has never seen majalis, patellaris, or uerbanensis, 
which are listed in Daffodils to Show and Grow. Good color plates of 
N.p. uerbanensis appear in the 1875 volume by Baker and Burbidge, as are 
N.p. auranticus and tripodalis. The earliest known pictures of poets are in The 
Herbali or Generali Historie of Plantes published in London in 1597—but, 
unfortunately, not in color. 

For scientific information about the poet species, it is necessary to study the 
monograph by H. W. Pugsley printed in August, 1915, in the Journal of Botany. It is 
entitled “ Narcissus poeticus and Its Allies” and covers forty-six pages and has a 
supplement of six pages. (Xerox copies of this have been available at a price from 
the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, 19th and the Parkway, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19103, U.S.A.). This work by Pugsley gives detailed 
descriptions of bulb, foliage, scape, spathe, fruit, scent, stamens and style, 
perianth color and form, corona form and size and color. It is this writer’s 
understanding that the Pugsley research has not been supplanted by any later 
study. 

Even so, there needs to be more research into the poets. Hopefully, some of the 
readers of this article will locate the missing species, study the bulb, foliage, fruit, 
possibly the pollen color of poets of garden origin, investigate the chromosome 
count, and so on. 

As for chromosome count, it is probable that most poets of garden origin have 
acount of 14, although relatively few have had a count made. Some, however, have 
a count of 28, and those seem to be the ones that are larger in size and earlier than 
others to bloom. A few species are listed as having 14, but N.p. recuruus comes up 
as an odd ball with 21. One can’t help wondering if the garden-origin poets with a 
chromosome count of 28 stem from the large early poet species that seem to be 
“lost.” 

Scent is a very evanescent quality to attempt to investigate because individuals 
differ so in ability to discern fragrances. Generally, women are better at it than 
men, and non-smokers better than those who smoke! Then, too, the vocabulary 
with which to describe the scent is variable because the possible words mean 
different things to different people. However that may be, it is likely that, if a bloom 
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does not have fragrance, it is not a poet. Three that are registered as poets that are 
questionable in this respect are Edwina, Mara, and Otterbum. 

Color is another difficult quality to describe because of differing environments, 
individual “color-blindness,” and a limited color vocabulary. Even though the Data 
Bank does not furnish information on gradation of hues, it might be helpful in 
personal study of poets to use color descriptions written as follows: purple-red, 
red, orange-red, red-orange, orange, yellow-orange, orange-yellow, yellow green- 
yellow, yellow-green, green, blue-green. The reason purple is suggested is that in 
early writing, the poet narcissus was referred to as N. medio purpureus, the 
“Purple circled Daffodill.” Perhaps some of those species we don’t know much 
about had a really purple rim! Perianths of the species can vary from ivory white 
and cream to bright white and the bases of the petals and sepals may sometimes be 
tinged with yellow or green from the corona. In most species, corona color may 
vary from a thin wire-like dark or light line of red or orange to a broad band, in the 
outer zone, to what amounts to almost a suffusion of color at a certain stage of 
development in N.p. poetarum, which eventually changes to a line or band. Often, 
there will be a narrow white line just inside the red rim. The time when this is 
evident varies with the species—sometimes never, sometimes at its prime, 
sometimes on aging. Possibly this trait may be useful in confirming the ancestry of 
poets of garden origin having a similar white line. 

Perianth form takes many shapes including flat, recurved, narrow, overlapping, 
pointed, rounded, and so on. Corona form may be flat like a plate, curved up like a 
saucer or bowl, or deep like a cup. Some look just like the eye of a pheasant. 

To hybridizers, research into “What is a poet?" will be a help in the decision as 
to whether to register a seedling in Division 9 or not. There really should be enough 
variety in the species poets and the poets of garden origin, into whose genes may 
well have already been introduced some non-poet characteristics, to provide 
exciting experiments into the development of new poet cultivars. 

This writer/hybridizer’s own aims in breeding poets include smallness, 
earliness, fragrance, a rim or band of red or orange (this includes pink as a tint of 
red and peach as a tint of orange), an inner zone and perhaps a mid-zone of green, 
a different style of corona—perhaps ruffled, perhaps a widely scalloped edge, the 
use of N.p. stellaris, Praecox, Praecox Grandiflorus, and perhaps Mrs. 
Weightman to re-popularize a perianth outline with pointed sepals and petals. 

In this article, the surface is only scratched on the subject of "What is a poet?” 
The writer’s opinions are obvious. What is needed is that each person growing 
poets will do research, make observations, and report findings. Let’s color code 
that ROR and go out and do it! 


BALLYDORN BULB FARM 

KiJHnchy, Newtownards, Co. Down 
Northern Ireland 

Offers new and recent award-winning introductions and selected 
seedling stocks. 

All cultivars of proven vigor, substance, and purity of color. 

Catalogue will he sent out in early March, 1983, to purchasers of bulbs in 
1981 and 1982, and copies will be available at the ADS Convention at 
Williamsburg or sent free to ADS members on application. 

_ 
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THE STORY OF THE PLOIDS 

Ima Kibitzer 

(Reprinted by request bom the Daffodil Bulletin, August, 1962) 

Many years ago, at a time beyond which the memory of man runneth not to the 
contrary, the ruler of the great country of Narcissus was named Ploid. Herodotus 
mentioned him in passing (he did not stop) and in more recent times Homer in the 
Lays of Ancient Rome praised him in the most equivocal terms. These references 
would have established his place in history even if there were nothing elese. There 
was plenty more, but we cannot go into it here. 

The Ploids were a prolific family with innumerable branches but we shall 
confine ourselves here to the direct descendants of Adam Ploid who started the 
dynasty and then was unable to stop it. The facts are few and not well known and 
we shall have to use our imagination, assemble what artifacts we.can lay our hands 
on and see what, if anything, we get. 

PROBLEM CHILDREN 

Adam and his wife (we don’t know which one) had many children but relatively 
few of them grew to manhood, or womanhood, and again few of these became 
really famous. The first child, Uni, died in infancy and we can forget her forthwith. 
The second child, Di, was small and unpretentious but something of a juvenile 
delinquent, and since he lived in Peyton Place we can assume that he knew what 
was going on and even added his own contribution. His brother, Tri, was rather 
eccentric and an introvert. The next child, and one of the best liked, was a girl, 
Tetra. She was of the Stately regal type, 38-25-36 and a blond. She was an impor¬ 
tant factor, or factress, in the life of the family, but was probably no better than she 
ought to be. The younger children may be disregarded for the most part (they will 
be wholly disregarded by our male readers while Tetra is around). Quinta and 
Septa were both alcoholics and were never mentioned in public. It is probably not 
true that they were the founders of AA. Hexa was small like Di and was not a good 
mixer. He kept rather quiet cind we do not know much about him. 

Not much is known about the home life of the Ploids but from old manuscripts 
and kitchen-midden it appears that they lived in clones (that will dear up the 
meaning of THAT term for many of you) probably much like the mud hut villages 
of central Africa. 

THEN CAME THE SOMES 

There was another important family of the time whose fortunes, and other 
things, were inextricably intermingled with those of the Ploids. I refer to the 
Somes. Perhaps because of their florid complexions and because they always 
wore bright costumes in very poor taste they were derisively called Chromos. The 
name stuck and in time the family came to be known as Chromosomes. 

You may well ask at this point what the Somes have to do with the Ploids. That 
is a good question, but as this is being written for a family type paper it will be better 
not to go into the hererogeneous relationship at this time. If any of you are curious 
a request to the author may bring you a reply under plain cover. And again it may 
not. 

It is hoped this brief sketch will have cleared up for the beginner the meaning of 
the more esoteric terms that have puzzled him but if not he will just have to get out 
and do his own research. A letter to the editor of the Bulletin will probably be of no 
help. 
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REMEMBER TO WATER DAFFODILS 

(from the Daffodil Society of Minnesota 1982 Yearbook ) 

One point we in Minnesota tend to overlook when growing our daffodils is that 
they require much more water than we are used to providing our gardens. 
Because we usually have adequate rain all summer to keep our flower gardens in 
good growing condition, we don’t recognize the special water requirements 
needed by the daffodil bulbs. 

If you remember that the bulbs are grown in Holland in soil just slightly above 
the water table, it is obvious that they tolerate (and probably require) far more 
water they they are getting from the seasonal rainfall here. I have found that the 
bulbs I have growing in an area that does not get supplemental watering are rapidly 
deteriorating. The daffodils that do the best for me are those that receive a few 
good soakings in the late summer and fall and again in the early spring. I leave the 
sprinkler on all night when I do water, to assure that the ground becomes well 
saturated at the bu/b level. 

The soil in Minnesota is frozen at least three months of the year, whereas in 
most places in the States, and certainly in England, (where the daffodils are 
magnificent), the bulbs are actively growing for a much longer period of time. A 
little extra care when doing our fall and spring chores will reward us with much 
larger and better-looking blooms. 

—MARY Duvall, Dassel, Minnesota 


Engleheart Cup Winner—197}. 1973, 1975 through 1982 

JOHN LEA 

For Gold Medal Daffodils 

The Fines! Exhibition and Modern Hybrids 

Send for descriptive price lisl. sent out in March. 1983 

Dtinley Hall, Stourport-on-Severn 
Worcestershire, England 


GROWING DAFFODILS IN THE RED RIVER VALLEY 

James M. Kaplan, Far^o, North Dakota 
(from the Daffodil Society of Minnesota 1982 Yearbook) 

The Red River Valley presents special problems to daffodil growers. First, the 
climate features a long and bitter cold winter. Because of the early freeze, bulbs 
must be planted earlier than in more southerly climates, part ly to give them time to 
root before the freeze and partly to avoid working in the cold and snowy weather. 

I mulch my first-year bulbs rather heavily. They say that one should wait until 
the ground is frozen before mulching to avoid mice hiding in the mulch and eating 
up the bulbs, but this has never been a problem for me. Despite the mulch, I lose an 
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occasional bulb in the first year and find that, because of the cold, there is quite an 
attrition over the following years. In order to protect from frost damage, I plant the 
bulbs rather deeply, eight or nine inches. Because of the deep planting and also the 
heavy clay soil, the bulbs multiply very slowly, if at all. Then, in the spring when the 
daffodils come up, the snow and cold can return, blasting the buds or breaking the 
stems under the weight of a late snow. Sometimes I cover early flowers with gallon 
mayonaise jars, wastebaskets, or cartons. Another danger is early heat. Several 
years ago, Fargo had heat of 100°F on April 27 and the whole year’s daffodil crop 
was burnt up. This is, of course, a rare occurrence. 

Another difficulty in raising daffodils in the Red River Valley is the heavy Red 
River Valley clay soil. Some years ago I tried making a sandy bed by digging in a 
large quantity of quarry sand, but I only got cement. Now I stick with peat moss 
and well-mulched grass clippings. I prefer the trench method of planting; I dig a 
trench about ten inches deep and then dig in about four inches of peat moss, put 
the bulbs down and cover. The only disadvantage with this method is that it is very 
hard to mark the precise location of the bulbs with labels. I find that because of the 
heavy clay, using a bulb planter provides insufficient soil preparation, sort of like 
dropping a bulb down an iron pipe. Putting the heavy, unyielding core back on top 
of the planted bulb can either damage the bulb or leave air spaces that conduct the 
cold down to the bulb. Jim Crockett said never to use chemical fertilizers on bulbs 
and this is generally good advice: to be avoided especially is the strong chemical 
sold in bags as bulb food. I am a great believer in large amounts of bone-meal, but 
Scheeper’s organic bulb food from New York is excellent and not too expensive if 
you get a large quantity. One tip for enthusiasts of pink or red-trumpet daffodils is 
to use well-diluted African Violet food on them during their growing season to 
develop richer, brighter pinks and deeper reds. My best results have been by using 
Peter’s variegated Violet special. This has very high phosphorus to brighten the 
color, but very low nitrogen, so you don’t risk burning. 

I have not tried miniatures because they probably would be killed by the -352' 
winters. By temperament, 1 like things that are unusual and remarkable, so I try 
various doubles, pinks, collars, split-coronas, and sunbursts. The latter two I didn’t 
find worth the trouble—just not that pretty. I had the best luck with the collar 
daffodils. They even seem to be a little hardier. The doubles are my favorites. 
Windblown is the most beautiful flower I have grown, but they seem to die out after 
a few years. 

Growing daffodils in the heavy 
clay and bitter cold of the Red 
River Valley offers special 
challenges. But just because of our 
long bitter winter, these first 
magnificent signs of the Summer 
to come are all the more welcome, 
all the more precious, and worth 
all the special effort. 
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^^ARGISSUS, in fabulous hiftory, the foil of the river Cephiffus and Liriope 
the daughter of Oceanus, was a youth of great beauty. Tirefias foretold that 
he fliould live till he faw himfelf. He defpifed all the nymphs of the country; 
and made Echo languifh till fhe became a mere found, by refufing to return her 
paffion; but one day coming weary and fatigued from the chace, he ftopped on 
the bank of a fountain to quench his thirft; when, feeing his own form in the 
water, he became fo in love with the fhadowy image that he languished till he 
died. On which the gods, being moved at his death, changed him into the 
flower which bears his name. 

Narcissus, in botany: A genus of the monogynia order, belonging to the 
hexandria clafs of plants; and in the natural method ranking under the 9th 
order, Spathaceae . There are fix petals; the nectarium is funnel-fhaped, and 
monophyllou8; the ftamina are within the nectarium. The moft remarkable 
fpecies are. 

1. The baftard narciffus, or common yellow Englifh daffodil, grows wild in 
great plenty in many of the woods and coppices and under hedges in feveral 
parts of England. In the counties round London the herb folks bring 
prodigious quantities in the fpring of the year, when in bloom, root and all, 
and fell them about the ftreets. Its commonnefs renders it of but little efteem 
with many; confidered, however, as an early and elegant flower, of exceeding 
hardinefs and eafy culture, it merits a place in every garden. 

2. The bicolor, or two coloured incomparable narciffus, hath a large, 
oblong, bulbous root; crowned with long, narrow, dark-green leaves, 12 or 14 
inches long; an upright flower-ftalk, about 15 inches high, terminated by an 
nniflorous fpatha, protruding one large flower with white petals, and a bell- 
fhaped, fpreading, golden nectarium, waved on the margin, and equal in length 
with the corolla; flowering in April. The varieties are, common ftngle- 
flowered —femi-double-flowered, with the interior petals fome white and fome 
yellow—with fulphur-coloured flowers. 

3. The poeticus, poetic daffodil, or common white narciffus, is well 
known. Of this there are varieties with purple cupped flowers—yellow' cupped 
flowers—double-flowered: all of them with entire white petals. It is the 
ancient celebrated narciffus of the Greek and Roman poets, which they fo 
greatly extol for its extreme beauty and fragrance. 

[4.] The bulbocodium, hath a fmall bulbous root, crowned with feveral 
narrow, fubulate, rufh like leaves, fix or eight inches long: amidft them a 
flender taper flower-ftalk, fix inches high, terminated by an uniflorous fpatha, 
protruding one yellow flow T er, haring the nectarium much larger than the 
petals, and very broad and fpreading at the brim; flowering in April. From the 
large fpreading nectarium of this fpecies, which being three or four times 
longer than the petals, narrow at bottom, and widening gradually to the brim, 
fo as to refemble the fhape of fome old fafhoned hoop peticoats, it obtained 
the name hoop-petticoat narciffus. 

[5.] 3. The ferotinus, or late-flowering fmall autumnal narciffus, hath a 
fmall bulbous root; crowned with a few narrow' leaves; amidft them a jointed 
flower-ftalk eight or nine inches high, terminated by an uniflorous fpatha, 
protruding one w'hite flower, haring a fhort, fix-parted, yellow' nectarium; 
flowering in autumn. 

6. The tazetta, or multiflorous daffodil, commonly called polyanthus 
narciffus, hath a veiy large, roundifh, bulbous root; long, narrow' plain leaves; 
an upright flower-ftalk, rifing from 10 or 12 inches to a foot and a half high; 
terminated by a multiflorous fpatha, protruding in many large, fpreading, 
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white and yellow flowers, in a clufter, having bell-fhaped nectariums fhorter 
than the corolla; flowering in February, March and April, and is very fragrant. 
The varieties of this are very numerous, confifting of about eight or nine 
principal forts, each of which having many intermediate varieties: amount in 
the whole greatly above an hundred in the Dutch florifts catalogues, each 
variety diftinguifhed by a name according to the fancy of the flrft raifer of it. 
They are all very pretty flowers, and make a charming appearance in the 
flower-borders, &c. they are alfo finely adapted for blowing in glalfes of 
water, or in pots, to ornament rooms in winter. 

7. The jonquilla, or jonquil, fometimes called ruth, leaved daffodil, hath an 
oblong, bulbous, brown root-fending up feveral long, femi-taper, rufh-like, 
bright-green leaves; amidft them an upright green flowcr-ftalk, a foot or 15 
inches high; terminated by a multiflorous fpatha, protruding many yellow 
flowers, often expanded like a radius, each having a hemifpherical, crenated 
nectarium, fhorter than the petals; flowering in April, and moflly of a fine 
fragrance. The varieties are, jonquil minor with Angle flowers—jonquil major 
with Angle flowers—ftarry flowered—yellow and white flowered—white 
flowered —femi-double-flowered —double flowered —and large double 
inodorous jonquil: all of them multiflorous, the Angle in particular; but 
fometimes the doubles produce only two or three flowers from a fpatha, and 
the Angles commonly fix or eight. All the forts have fo fine a fhape, fo fofl a 
colour, and fo fweet a fcent, that they are fome of the moft agreeable fpring- 
flowers. 

8. Tlie calathinus, or multiflorous yellow narciffus, hath a large bulbous 
root; crowned with long, narrow, plane leaves; and amidft them an erect, 
robuft flower-ftalk, terminated by a multiflorous fpatha, protruding many 
large, entire, yellow flowers, having a bell-fhaped, flightly crenated nectarium, 
equal in length with the petals. 

9. The odorous, odoriferous, or fweet-fcented ftarry yellow narciffus, hath 
a bulbous root; narrow leaves; erect flower-ftalk, a foot or more high, 
terminated by a fub-multiflorous fpatha, protruding fometimes but one, and 
fometimes feveral entirely yellow flowers, having a campanulated, fix-parted, 
fmooth nectarium, half the length of the petals. 

10. The triandrus, or triandrous rufli-leaved white narciffus, hath a 
bulbous root; very narrow, rufh-like leaves; erect flower-ftalk, terminated by 
an uniflorous fpatha, protruding one fnowy-white flower, having a bell¬ 
shaped, crenated nectarium, half the length of the petals, and with moftly 
triandrous or three ftamina. 

11. The trilobus, or trilobate yellow narciffus, hath a bulbous root; narrow 
rufh-like leaves; erect flower ftalke, terminated by a fub-multiflorous fpatha, 
protruding fometimes but one or two, and fometimes feveral, yellow flowers, 
having a bell fhaped, three-lobed nectarium, half the length of the petals. 

12. The minor, or yellow winter daffodil, hath a fmall bulbous root; plane 
leaves eight or ten inches long, and more than half a one broad; an erect 
flower-ftalk, terminated by an uniflorous fpatha protruding one nodding 
yellow flower, with fpear-fhaped petals, having an obconic, flx-parted, waved 
nectarium, equal to the length of the corolla; flowering in winter, or very early 
in fpring. 

All thefe 12 fpecies of narciffus are of the bulbous-rooted tribe, and 
univerfally perennial in root, but annual in leaf and flower-ftalk; all of them 
rifing annually in fpring, immediately from the crown of the bulb, flrft the 
leaves, and in the midft of them the flower-ftalk, one only from each root, 
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entirely naked or leaflefs, each terminated by a fpatha or fheath, which opens 
on one fide to protrude the flowers, and then withers; the flowers, as before 
obferved are all hexa-petalous, each fumifhed with a nectarium in the centre, 
and are univerfally hermaphrodite; they are large and confjpicuous, appearing 
moftly in the fpring-feafon, generally from March or April until June, 
fucceeded by ripe feed in July; then the leaves and flower-ftalks decay, and 
the roots deflft from growing for fome time; at which period of reft is the only 
proper time to take up or tranfplant the roots from one place to another or to 
feparate the offsets; for they all multiply abundantly by offset young bulbs 
from the main root, infomuch that a Angle bulb will in one or two years be 
increafed into a large clufter of feveral bulbs, clofely placed together, and 
which every fecond or third year fhould be taken up at the above period in 
order to be feparated; and each offset fo feparated commences a diftinct 
plant: which being planted again in autumn, produces flowers the following 
fummer, alike in every refpect to thofe of their refpective parent bulbs. All the 
fpecies are fo hardy that they profper in any common foil of a garden: 
obferving, however, to allow the finer forts of polyanthus narciffus , in 
particular, principally a warm dry fituation; all the others may be planted any 
where in the open dry borders and flower-beds. 

(The preceding article is taken from Dodson’s Encyclopedia, Philadelphia, 1798, and 
was sent to us by Capt. Herbert Rommel, Newport, Rhode Island.) 


AUTHENTICATED BULBS 

This autum 1 shall have a modest number of bulbs to sell, mainly species 
and miniature hybrid crosses obtained from 

JOHN BLANCHARD in England 

Every effort has been made to see that the bulbs are true to name, and all 
will be clones vegetatively increased. The list will include some interesting 
species, plus a number of named and unnamed Blanchard crosses. Stocks 
will be extremely limited for some time. 

Please send stamped, addressed envelope for my list. 

JAMES S. WELLS 

470 Nut Swamp Road, Red Bank, New Jersey 07701 


HERE AND THERE 

Interesting newsletters have come from several regions, local societies, and 
overseas groups, all telling of activities which promote our favorite flower. If your 
area has activities planned, do plan to attend. You’ll make new friends, have an 
enjoyable time—and you might even learn something! You’ll be glad you went! 

Under the heading “Another award for this gardener,” the December 10 issue 
of the News-Journal Papers of Wilmington, Delaware, reports that “Kathryn S. 
(Kathy) Andersen of Perth has added yet another award to her growing collection 
for recognition of her work in the field of horticulture. This week she was named 
recipient of the Mary Marsh Award for 1982, which is given to an active supporter 
of the Wilmington Garden Center who is ‘committed to the field of horticulture in 
the community and has given of his or her time, skills, and interests in support of 
horticulture.’ ” 
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The Summer 1982 issue of the New York Botanical Garden announced that 
“Thanks to a memorial gift, the New York Botanical Garden for the first time has a 
complete collection of narcissus based upon the classification of the R.H.S. The 
Garden has added the collection to its planting in Rhododendron Valley, near the 
Museum and Watson Buildings.” To be called the Murray Liasson Narcissus 
Collection, the addition to the Garden was made possible by a donation from Mr. 
Liasson’s family. 

An article making the rounds of medical journals and newsletters recently 
concerns a man who, while helping his wife fix coq au vin, mistakenly chopped up 
daffodil bulbs instead of shallots. He ate a few pieces as he worked, and midway 
through dinner, he got sick. None of us would make such a mistake, but 
apparently others need to be reminded, “Please don’t eat the daffodils.” 

The July, 1982, issue of GLO has a beautifully illustrated eight-page article 
about Dr. Harold Koopowitz’s cryogenic gene bank at the University of California 
at Irvine. The UC1 gene bank lists 540 species from 46 genera, and Koopowitz 
envisions each of the world’s hundreds of arboretums saving a “file” or two of 
several hundred species from a few dozen related genera. He hopes to launch a 
world wide effort to save all the remaining wild plants. 

The coveted Williams Memorial Medal for “a group of plants and/or cut blooms 
of one genus. . .which shows excellence in cultivation," which is given to the best 
exhibit at RHS shows throughout the year, was awarded this year (1982) to 
Rathowen Daffodils. 

Dr. J. Shejbal, of Rome, Italy, writes, “Towards the end of May the Sagra del 
Narciso, a local festival, is celebrated in the Abruzzi Region southwest of Rome.” 
For thirty-six years the festival has taken place in the little town of Rocca de 
Mezzo, Italy. Dr. Shejbal sent a set of twenty slides for the ADS slide collection, for 
those interested in seeing more than we show here. 
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SEEDLING NOTES 

NORTHERN CALIFORNIA DAFFODIL SHOW MARCH 13-14, 1982 

Bonnie Bowers, Volcano, California 

The Northern California Daffodil Society is fortunate to have several local 
hybridizers who bring us their latest efforts each year, and which, for my part, are 
the most eagerly awaited section of the show. 

Only two were represented this year, but even so the quantity and variety of 
entries made an exciting display. 

Sid DuBose entered a collection of twelve seedlings which was an unqualified 
blue ribbon group. 

1. A 44 (2 W-P) Accent * Salmon Trout. Deepest colored pink cup in 
collection, with a slim base and flaring mouth contrasted by a very white perianth. 

2. F 28-1 (1 W-W) Coho x Glendalough. Neat and elegant cup with a green eye, 
“double trillium” shaped perianth, flat and well posed; greenish flush at base. 

3. E. 110-5 (2 W-Y) Rosedew * N58-2, Long, near trumpet of soft yellow, green 
eye and flush at base, good wide petals, excellent pose. 

4. D 55-5 (3 W-YO on card, but I would call it a 3 W-YOY) Shallow, Flaring 
small cup, semi-ruffled with attractive yellow rim on outside of orange band set off 
by a green eye in center. 

5. G 23-78 (2 Y-Y) Daydream * Camelot. Exceedingly good butter yellow, 
shape exactly what one would hope for from this cross. 

6. H 14*1 (6 W-Y) Canby * N. cyclamineus.A dainty accent to the larger cups of 
the collection; perianth well reflexed, again a green eye lighting the center of the 
neat soft yellow cup which has a very slight flare. 

7. E 27-27 (2 W-P) Carita * Remis. Soft, medium apple-blossom pink cup, 
scallops and frills which did not damage the round white perianth petals. 

8. G 9-7 (2 Y-Y) Aircastle * (Daydream * Inca Gold). Very rounded lemony 
perianth with medium short flared cup which has a delicate ruffle-edge of darker 
yellow. Very good pose. 

9. C 48-3 (2 W-P) Salome * Carita. Creamy mid pink cup, deeply scalloped, nice 
deep green eye. 

10. C 27-30 (2 W-P) Cordial * Canby. Another deep pink with more reddish- 
orange tone; medium length cup, very ruffled. Starchy white perianth of good 
substance. 

11. E 44-3 (2 W-P) Egina x Evans N58-2. Lovely pure pink, near trumpet, slim at 
base, flaring and ruffled at rim. Pose, substance and form all very special— brought 
to front table and won the Champion Pink Daffodil Trophy for the best pink 
daffodil from Divisions 1, 2, or 3. 

12. H 6-1 (5 Y-Y) Arctic Gold * Nancy Wilson’s triandrus albus. The second 
smaller seedling of this group, a perfect twin flowered butter yellow self, well 
separated to show off both flowers to advantage. Color similar to Stint, but with a 
longer cup and better, evenly reflexed perianth. This won the ADS Rose Ribbon 
for best seedling. 

The overall excellence of this collection can be seen in the fact that two from 
the group went on to these top honors. 

There were three entries in the class for miniature seedlings: third prize went to 
Jack Romine’s #83-2 (Little Beauty x Kibitzer)—a small 6 W-Y, very neat but 
upstaged by the more spectacular color break of his #83-1 out of tetraploid 
bufbacodj'um obesus x Festivity, with a white perianth and the bright yellow 
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bulbocodium cup. This was my personal choice because of its uniqueness but the 
judges, after much discussion, finally chose Sid DuBose’s G 88-4 for the blue 
ribbon. This was N. cyclamineus x N. ;'onqui//a, a very tiny, bright yellow three- 
flowered stem (which the hybridizer later said had one spent flower removed 
before the show). This also went on to win the Miniature Rose Ribbon for best 
miniature (candidate) seedling. 

Both unique and exceptional seedlings are welcome additions to the miniature 
scene and it is to be hoped more hybridizers will take note of the growing interest in 
these smaller hybrids. There are a number of color combinations seen now in the 
larger divisions that would be very desirable in small to medium sized versions. 

There were eleven entries in the Division 2 (long cupped) seedling class. First 
went to G 28-39 (DuBose) Daydream * Camelot. A beautifully formed reverse 
bicolor with the combined elegance of both parents, set off by large apple-green 
eye and flush at base of smoothly rounded perianth petals and a gently expanded, 
ruffle-pleated cup with gold edge. This was considered for best seedling award, but 
lost to the previously described seedling by the same hybridizer, taken from his 
collection. 

In second place was DuBose H 10-10 (Bluebird * Rhapsody). A lovely refined 
white, again with the green eye that makes the whole flower sparkle. 

Another of Sid's pinks, C 26-37 (Cordial * Audubon) was chosen for third 
place. A 2 W-P with a straight, short cup of deep pink, overlapping perianth petals 
almost diamond shaped. A medium-small flower which should be excellent for 
breeding small-cupped pinks and for dainty pink miniatures. 1 would like to see this 
crossed with triandrus albus. 

Jack Romine, who mostly specializes in miniatures, had one candidate in this 
group which caught my eye: a very different 2 0-0 from (April Distinction * Rima) 
x Self (#83-4). Perianth was perhaps too wavy to produce show blooms, but a 
striking color of creamy yellow flushed orange perianth and very flat ruffled cup of 
deep orange (somewhat similar to the cup on Landmark). This one I feel would 
make a very colorful garden accent and I would certainly enjoy growing it for that 
purpose alone. 

Another DuBose seedling I liked was A H-4 (Accent* Salome), a 2 W-P, deeply 
colored and near trumpet in length. 

The balance of the standard seedlings belonged also to Sid, mostly reflecting 
his pink breeding lines of various intensity and cup sizes, with one neat white out of 
Easter Moon * (Broughshane x Coho). This was a smaller flower with a slimmer 
trumpet than H 10-10, but with a refinement that kept me coming back for another 
look. 

In closing I might add that trying to evaluate the many seedlings of Sid DuBose 
is like taking inventory in a supermarket. On the show bench the task is somewhat 
overwhelming, but in his garden it staggers the imagination. With Ben Hager’s 
crosses added to the long rows of seedlings at Melrose Garden, the problem is 
compounded, and after so long a certain hypnotic trance sets in till I’m not sure it 
would immediately register if I came across something done in tones of red and 
purple!. 


******* 


Need a program for your garden club? Rent an ADS slide program. 
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GOLD CONVENTION 1 Y-Y 
John Lea, 1978 


USBANE 3 W-GYR 
BaHydom Bulb Farm, 1975 
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GUIDING LIGHT RED HOT 2 O R 

M.E, Broaden J. O’More, 1975 




TUCKAHOE 3 W GYR 
William G, PanniJl, 1980 
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COTTON CANDY 4 W WYP 
Murray Evans, 1979 






BOARD OF DIRECTORS MEETING, SEPTEMBER 25,1982 

(Abridged from the report of the Secretary Pro-tern) 

Thirty-eight directors were present. 

The President asked for a minute of silence in memory of Pat Lee, former Awards 
Chairman. 

Mr. Erlandson announced that Mrs. Hubert Bourne will be the Awards Chairman and 
Mrs. Kelly Shryoc will be Photography Chairman. 

Minutes of the Nashville, Tennessee, meeting were approved as mailed 
The Treasurer, Mr. Knierim, reported a balance on hand of cash and securities of 
$48,588.93. He will consider reinvesting some of the money, money market funds in 
particular, in a more secure place. 

Executive Directors, Bill and Laura Lee Ticknor, sent their report and stated that all is 
well with the Society. 

REGIONAL REPORTS were given by eight of the nine Regional Vice Presidents, and Ms. 
Howe reported for the Pacific Region. All reports were filed with the secretary. 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 

AWARDS—Mrs. Bourne stressed that show dates are needed as soon as possible. 
CLASSIFICATION—Mrs. Anthony has written to Mr. Zandbergen for his help in getting the 
Dutch growers to conform to the RHS Classification System. 

DATA BANK—Dr. Thorckmorton stated that by the end of the year there will be over 
12,000 varieties in the bank. He named Ruth Pardue his subchairman and thanked her for her 
help. 

EDITOR OF JOURNAL—Mrs. Gripshover used a new printer for the September Journal 
for economy reasons. Since it is a small print shop, the deadline is being moved up ten days to 
allow adequate time for printing. 

HEALTH AND CULTURE—Dr. Snazelle’s report stated that plans for the fungicide trial to 
find an alternate to benomyl (Benlate) to control basal rot fungus are almost complete. 
Golden Harvest 1 Y-Y was selected for treatment with Banrot, Omalin, and Benlate. 
JUDGES—Mrs. Barnes submitted a report stating that there are 269 accredited judges, 43 
studentiudges, and eight retired judges. 

LIBRARY—Mrs. Bloomer stated that our library is the largest in the United States offering 
an accumulation of literature dedicated to daffodils. Additions to the library will appear in a 
forthcoming Journal. 

MEMBERSHIP—Mrs. Armstrong reported 1633 members, an increase of one percent over 
last year in spite of our dues increase. Overseas members account for 10.4% of the total, and 
we now have members in every state except Arizona. 

MINIATURES—Mrs. Macneale reported on a miniature exchange to be handled by James 
Wells and hopes the information and rules of the exchange will be ready soon. The 
Committee is re thinking the acceptance to the Approved List of new additions that are not 
yet commercially available. There are no additions this year and Lintie will be officially 
dropped in December, 1982. 

PHOTOGRAPHY—Mrs. Bourne gave special thanks to three members of the committee: 
Wells Knierim, Gerard Wayne, and Sara Ann Shryoc. There are now thirteen slide sets; a 
new set on pink daffodils will be available shortly. 

PUBLIC RELATIONS—Mrs. Peny sent in a detailed report of the publicity ADS has 
received during the year, commenting that the shows bring great publicity. Sally Hohn has 
kept the scrapbook up to date and it will be on view in Williamsburg. 

REGISTRATION—Mrs. Anderson submitted a report stating that nine hybridizers sent in 
56 registrations which were processed and then sent to the RHS for final approval. 
RESEARCH AND EDUCATION—Dr. Koopowitz’s written report stated that one research 
grant was awarded for the year 1982-83 which went to Dr. Snazelle for basal rot research. 
SCHOOLS—Mrs. Yerger announced schools and refreshers planned for 1983. She thinks it 
would be desirable to hold judging school courses at conventions. 

SHOW REPORTER—Mr. Erlandson commended Mrs. McKenzie’s excellent show report 
in the September Journal. 
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TEST GARDENS—Mrs. Par due gave a comprehensive report of criteria for the 
establishment of ADS Display, Trial, and Test Gardens. She gave reports of the fourteen 
gardens; in 1982, 1191 bulbs were shipped to seven of the gardens. 

BREEDING AND SELECTION—Dr. Bender’s report stated that daffodil seeds were 
dispersed to 26 planters, and planting suggestion sheets were furnished to fourteen 
beginners. 

OLD BUSINESS 

BOARD MANUAL—Mrs. Krahmer moved that the Board give Mr. Erlandson a vote of 
thanks for his preparation of the Manual. Seconded and carried. Mr. Erlandson called 
attention to the objects of the Society as stated in the Certification of Incorporation and 
noted that the Board could not make any changes which would alter it or the By-Laws. He 
noted that the Symposium Chairman had been omitted and called on Mrs. Moore who 
moved that the Symposium Committee be abolished since the show report and the test 
garden reports make it unnecessary. Motion carried. 

W1STER AWARD—Mrs. Link announced that Stratosphere has been chosen to be tested. 
The Havenses have given 100 bulbs in honor of Dr. Wister. Bulbs will be sent to each tester 
with instructions and record sheet . There will be three years to decide the designation for the 
award. The Havenses have offered Accent for trial next year. 

1983 CONVENTION—Mr. King announced that plans are working out fine for the 
convention and the reservations should be sent in early. 

1984 CONVENTION—Mr. Knierim announced that arrangements have been made with the 
Red Lion Inn, Lloyd Center, Portland, Oregon, for April 5-7,1984. Ms. Howe has volunteered 
to be chairman and officially invited the Society. Mr. Knierim moved acceptance. Motion 
carried. 

NEW BUSINESS 

1983 BUDGET—Mrs. Link presented the budget with an estimated unrestricted income of 
$24,670.00 and estimated expenditures of $23,349.15. She commented that the estimated 
income might be slightly optimistic as interest rates are falling. Mrs. Link moved acceptance 
of the budget. Motion carried. 

1983 FALL BOARD MEETING—Mrs. Roof invited the Board to meet in Paducah, 
Kentucky, on October 1, 1983. Ms. Howe moved acceptance of her invitation. Motion 
carried. 

QUESTIONS CONCERNING JUDGING REQUIREMENTS-Mr. Erlandson stated that 
three questions had been presented to him which he would like for the Board to resolve: 

1. How long does one have to be an ADS member to start Judging School? The revised 
Handbook, page 35, paragraph 2, line 1, states “for three years” which changed the 
wording of the 1971 Handbook. Mr. King moved that the words "for three years” be 
deleted. Motion carried with Mrs. Bloomer abstaining. 

2. The October 24, 1981, Board minutes, page 4, states that the Handbook will be 
“required study material" and the Journal for December, 1981, page 78, says that 
judges are “required to purchase this manual.” Mrs. Bloomer moved that we let this 
stand as it is. Carried. 

3. Was the addition of the word “Awards” to the revised Handbook, page 38, paragraph 5, 
line 2 intended for all ADS shows? Mrs. Armstrong moved that the word “Awards” be 
deleted. Carried. 

GENERAL RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN ADS AND LOCAL GROUPS-Mrs. Liggett, 
Mrs. Conrad, and Mrs. Owen, representing their respective regions, spoke on the subject. 
No action was taken. 

OTHER BUSINESS—Mrs. Dean will compile guidelines for hosting a Fall Board Meeting, 
and Mr. King will compile guidelines for the Annual Meeting. Mrs. Bloomer moved that one 
file of the Bu/fetins be used for circulation and the other kept in the library. Motion carried. 
Mrs. Link moved that the John and Gertrude Wister Awrd be assigned to American-bred 
cultivars of daffodils. Motion carried. Mr. Knierim reported on a telephone conversation with 
a member who expressed a desire that an index be made of every slide in the ADS slide 
collection. No action was taken. There being no further business, the meeting adjourned. 
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PICKING DAFFODILS FOR EXHIBITION 

{from Adena Notes, Newsletter of the Adena Daffodil Society) 

You can be a judge this season as you examine, inspect, and scrutinize each 
bloom you plan to enter. The scale of points is printed in your schedule. You will 
notice that 90% of the points are in the flower head. 

Condition is 20 points and requests that the flower be neither too old nor too 
young. Age shows up as browning on the tips of petals, swollen ovary, brown and 
twisted stamens, color fading; too young; green sheath, head may droop. 
Mechanical damage, slits, tears, dirt, and pollen in the cup all count against good 
condition. 

Form is 20 points. Smooth overlapping petals, no nicks, notches, or mitten 
thumbs, and a pleasing balance between cup and perianth segments constitute 
good form. Perianth segments sometimes reflex slightly, and this is not 
objectionable. Select cultivars noted for good form. Careful grooming can smooth 
out and flatten the perianth. Exceptions are the cyclamineus and triandrus hybrids 
which have reflexing perianths by nature. 

Substance and Texture are 15 points. Your show flower should have smooth 
texture and substance on the heavy side. Ribbiness and crinkles are faults. 
Texture may be satiny, velvety, suede-like, or glisten. Poor substance is thin, 
crepe-paper-like. 

Color is 15 points and should be pure and clear, not muddy and dull. 

Pose is 10 points. This has to do with the way the flower holds its head in 
relation to the stem. If the neck is too long this will cause the flower to droop. The 
flower should look you in the eye. Triandrus and cyclamineus hybrids again are 
exceptions. 

Stem is 20 points. The stem should be considered closely with the flower and be 
in proportion to the size of the flower. Bad twistings, thick, clumsy, or spindly 
stems are minus points. The best position of the stem is to have the flat side 
forward under the flower head and the ridges on the sides. There is a certain 
amount of twisting to all daffodil stems. When grooming, the exhibitor may, by 
gentle twisting, bring the stem and flower head into good axil balance by creating 
an imaginary straight line through the upper petal, lower sepal, and the stem. 
Good axil balance may be the deciding factor in a close decision. 

S/ze is 10 points. This means size typical for the cultivar. However in a class of 
Festivity, all things being equal, the largest ususally wins. 

So now, if you have a large Festivity on a straight, strong stem in proportion to 
its size, if the perianth is pure white with no yellow streaking and the cup is clear 
yellow, if substance is thick and the texture free of too many ridges (Festivity does 
have that fault at times), if there are no notches, nicks or mitten thumbs, and the 
flower is clean, fresh, neither too young nor too old, you are well on the way to a 
blue ribbon. If weather conditions are cool and sunny, Festivity will open without 
too many ribs and notches. Remember a mitten thumb or deep notches will be 
turned down by you, the judge. I once entered a perfect flower, everything that it 
should be except for a spot of mildew. It received a red ribbon, 10 points off under 
condition right now! So as a small grandson once said, “That’s the way the cookie 
bounces." 

—Mary Elizabeth Blue, Chillicothe, Ohio 
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DAFFODILS of DISTINCTION for EXHIBITION and GARDEN 

Collections are available for the beginner and for the experienced exhibitor. Our 1983 
color catalog is scheduled for an early March publication and is free to all ADS 
members who desire a copy. If yours fails to reach you by April 10, please advise us at 
that time. Due to the limited available stock of many cultivars, spring orders are 
encouraged. 

You patronage and fine interest have been much appreciated this past season. It is 

our continued goal and effort to 
produce quality bulbs and 
distinctive new cultivars. 



If you are not on our mailing list and 
desire a 1983 catalog, please write 
to the address below. 


Mr. and Mrs. Richard Havens 


GRANT E. MITSCH 
DAFFODILS 

P.O. Box 218 
Hubbard, Oregon 97032 
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SERVICES AND SUPPUES 


Slide Sets: 

1. Show Winners 

2. Symposium Favorites 

3. Novelties and Newer Varieties 

4. Daffodil Primer (Garden Club 
Special) 


5. Miniatures 

6. A Survey of Pink Daffodils 

7. Species and Wild Forms 

8. Classification and Color Coding 

9 . Poeticus Daffodils in Present Day 
Gardens 


Slide rental $7.50 per set to ADS members, $15.00, non-members. Confirm 
dates well in advance. Address all correspondence concerning slides to: 
Mrs. Kelly Shryoc, 2933 Owen wood Drive, Fort Worth, Texas 76109 


817-923-2513 


Membership application forms. No charge. 

ITEMS FOR SALE 


Daffodil Pin (tie back, pin back, or ring back).... $ 7.50 

Daffodils to Show and Grow, 1980 ......... 4.00 

Peter Barr's Catalog, 1884 (Reprint).. 2.00 

Handbook for Growing, Exhibiting, and Judging Daffodils, 1981. 3.50 

The Daffodil Handbook, 1966.Paper Cover, $4.50; Cloth 8.00 

Print-out of Daffodil Data Bank...$15.00; with binder $20.00 

Set of at least 15 numbers of Daffodil Journal (no choice). 7.50 

Single copies of Daffodil Journal.... 2.00 

Journal Binders, $7.50 East of the Mississippi $8.50 Canada and 

West of the Mississippi $10.00 Overseas.... 

ADS Approved List of Miniatures, 1981.two 20-cent stamps each. 

Show Entry Cards - Large 500 for $15.00; 1000 for $25.00 

Miniature - 500 for $13.00; 1000 for $18.00 


Daffodils in Ireland ....... $ 5 00 

RHS Yearbook, Daffodils, 1972, 73, 75, 76, 77, 78, 79 . 4.25 

RHS Yearbook, Daffodils, 1980-81, 1981-82, 1982-83 ... 5.00 


Older RHS Yearbooks on Daffodils (as copies become available.) 
Wnte for years on hand with pnees. 


Make checks payable to American Daffodil Society, Inc. Prices include postage. 
Correspondence is invited concerning out-of-print publicat ions on daffodils. Copies of these 
are sometimes available or names will be placed on want list. 

AMERICAN DAFFODIL SOCIETY, iNlC. 


Tyner. N C 27980 


Tel. (919) 221-8388 
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THE COVER PHOTO 

is of Newport 2 W-YOY (Pannill, 1980) and was the Gold Ribbon 
winner exhibited by Otis Etheredge at the National Convention, 
(Knierim photo) 


WET BUT WONDERFUL WILLIAMSBURG, 1983 

Pauline Dickenson, Chambersburg, Pennsylvania 
(Photos by Mary Lou Gripshover unless noted otherwise) 

April 7th dawned in a dense fog. As we headed south, the fog gradually 
deteriorated into a drizzle., a rain., a downpour. This more or less set the scene for 
the next three days. Anticipated hunt country vistas in the Warrenton area of 
Virginia did not materialize, as visibility was reduced considerably. However, we 
reached our destination safely—the Fort Magruder Inn, where, just as we had 
been promised, 500 somewhat dewy, but still beautiful, Ice Follies listed their pale 
white and gold faces to welcome us to the 28th Annual Daffodil Convention of the 
ADS. 

Since all we had in Pennsylvania was a lot of foliage (striped horizontally to 
indicate each cold setback in the progress of spring) we arrived just in time for the 
opening of the show itself. Crowds of daffodil enthusiasts were waiting anxiously 
for the doors to open, but judging was still in progress well after the hour of 
opening. So we joined those who were milling around the commercial exhibits in 
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Commercial exhibits: top, Daffodil Mart; center, James Wells; bottom, Mrs- Mitchell, Mrs. 
Bates, and Mrs. Talbot make notes at the Mitsch exhibit. 
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the hall outside. The first sight to greet one's eyes was the immense flowers in the 
John Lea exhibit. Some were almost unrecognizable as the same cultivar when 
grown in the United States. Canisp, Gold Convention, Dailmanach, and Croila 
were particularly fine. The Carncairn table covered a great many of the different 
divisions, providing a good selection of blooms. Ballydorn’s Churchman, a 2 W-W, 
caught my eye. Mrs. J. Abel-Smith showed some lovely pinks, in particular a2 W-P 
seedling, # 00/51, which she expects to name in the near future. Brent Heath was in 
attendance with a very large selection of miniatures, in addition to his novelties. 
Also, James Wells, from New Jersey, had a table of potted miniatures, mostly 
species, including a beautiful pan of rupicola. Mr. Wells promises to become a 
welcome addition to our miniature sources of supply. Sadly, the airplane gremlin 
struck the Mitsch exhibit and it was “missing in transit.” It eventually arrived in 
Williamsburg, but in sad shape. Resuscitation was attempted immediately, but the 
poor blooms never achieved more than partial life. One could still see, however, 
that some fine cultivars had been included. 

At last, the doors opened to the show, and we could see the reason for the 
delay. There were more blooms than ever before—almost 2,500! Not only that, but 
they were all of such high quality that judging must have been difficult and time- 
consuming. Being a Pennsylvanian, I was amazed at the number of miniatures, but 
I was told that this was “miniature country” and that this was not unusual. There 
must have been almost 300 miniature blooms. 



The show itself was well organized, well staged, well conducted, and... well 
attended. Many people had obviously worked extremely hard to put on a show of 
this size and caliber. The Throckmorton collection was outstanding. The award 
for this was won by Bill Pannill—who won a few other things, too, like the White 
Ribbon, the Silver Ribbon, the Rose Ribbon, the Larus Award, the Lee Trophy, the 
Mitsch Trophy, the Tuggle Trophy and the American Horticultural Society Gold 
Medal—all with his own originations! The Mitsch Trophy, for three stems of his 
seedling D 8/3, was a just reward for three imoeccable true-yellow blooms, the 
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Pannill D 8/3 (Cantatrice * Empress of 
Ireland) won the Mitsch Trophy for Bill 
Pannill. 



Pannill C 34 {Mite * cadcicata) was the 
Larus Award winner for Bill Pannill. 



Polly Brooks's Gold Medal winning Rapture, exhibited by Marie Belevich, 

Watrous collection. was awarded the Fowlds Medal. 
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trumpet very slightly deeper in tone than the perianth, Marie Bozievich certainly 
did not return to Washington empty handed. She received the ADS Purple Ribbon 
for an impressive collection of cyclamineus cultivars, the New Zealand Award, the 
Australian Award, the English Award, the Fowlds Medal and the Green Ribbon. 
Polly Brooks deservedly won the Roberta Watrous Gold Medal for her lovely 
collection of twelve miniatures. The Gold Ribbon went to Otis Etheredge for a fine 
bloom of Newport, while both Irish Trophies—the Carncairn and the Northern 
Ireland Award—went to Sandra Solomon. There were many fine white daffodils in 
the show, most notably Homestead, River Queen, Mountain Dew, and, 
appropriately, Williamsburg. All in all, the room was bursting with color and 
fragrance, and many of us paid several return trips to drink in more of the beauty 
displayed there. 
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the flowers while Donald Sauvain looks on. 




The Annual Meeting was held on Thursday evening. The president's report 
consisted of three words: “Everything is fine.” He did, however, go on to say that 
we now have 1,652 members covering twenty countries, which is an increase, even 
though dues have gone up, We do, however, need to recruit young people to take 
the place of those who are no longer able to take an active part. 

On Friday morning, we got down to the learning process with a very easy-to- 
follow freshman class taught by Dr. Theodore Snazelle. We were provided with a 
complete, script to accompany the slides all covering diseases and pests of the 
narcissus. Dr. Snazelle suggested that the first course of action should be selection 
of disease resistant cultivars. For many of the fungal diseases, benlate dip and 
spray will give some control. Virus diseases can be avoided in some cases by 
control of weeds and insect vectors. Control of affected plants is by roguingand 
destroying. Hope for aphid-spread virus control in the future may lie in 
water/mineral oil sprays. When we were all feeling rather depressed about the 
whole disease picture, Dr. Snazelle improved our attitude with the following 
quotation as his concluding statement: “We cannot remind ourselves too often 
that disease is a relatively rare phenomenon, and that particular pathogens are 
able to parasitize only a very small proportion of the plants available to them.” 

Next, Marie Bozievich served as moderator on a panel session on judging. The 
ADS judges who fielded questions from the floor were: Frances Armstrong, Betty 
Barnes, Mary Lou Gripshover, and Bill Roese. The highlight of this discussion was 
"The Case of the Xit with the Bowl-Shaped Cup.” An exhibitor had shown the 
above at the present show and the question arose “Should this strain be 
renamed?" The panel resolved that this might ultimately mean too many 
variations. Of course, immediately following the seminar, everyone dashed to the 
show to view the above oddity, and great excitement was engendered! 

After a delicious buffet luncheon, we were entertained by Phil “Houdini" 
Phillips. He first explained the term “perceptive vision” by challenging us to take a 
bloom, look at it for five seconds, then look away and describe it. He lured a 
number of participants to the podium by awarding a prize bulb for those who could 



The judging panel included Betty Barnes; Bill Roese; Marie Bozievich, moderator; and 
Frances Armstrong. 
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differentiate between certain similar cultivars. Finally, his crowning act—that of 
donning a blindfold and identifying a group of six daffodils just by feeling the stem of 
each. Of course, he knew what was in the group before the blindfold, but not the 
order in which they were handed to him. He correctly identified five of the six—an 
incredible feat 

Ruth Pardue gave a very complete report on ADS test gardens—the 
performance, increase and decrease in number of blooms. She described the hard 
work and problems encountered in municipal plantings. 

Finally, Dr. John Tarver discussed the test gardens on the campus of William 
and Mary College and invited us to view them while we were in Williamsburg. 

On Friday evening, after dinner, the guests from overseas were introduced: Sir 
Frank and Lady Harrison, Mr. John Lea, Mrs. J. Abel Smith, Miss Mary 
Anderson, Mr. and Mrs. Darwin Hayes, Mr. Phil Phillips, Mrs. R.H. Reade, and Mr, 
W. Lemmers. Marie Bozievich then introduced our speaker, Mr. William Pannill. 
Mr. Pannill was the second of our speakers who missed his calling to the stage. 
Suffice it to say that the audience never ceased to laugh throughout his all too- 
short speech. To culminate the performance, he picked up his guitar and exited, 
singing, “Oh, Lord, it’s hard to be humble, when you’re perfect in everyway." And 
he was! 

On Saturday, promptly at 9:30 AM, seven buses drove away from the Inn, 
carrying us to a well-planned tour of Gloucester and Mat hews Counties. First stop 
was “Goshen,” home of Mr. and Mrs. C. Frederic Lyman. This was a lovely old 
home on the Ware River, with naturalized daffodil plantings, a vista through old 
crepe myrtles with primula ueris and leucojum blooming at their feet, and pine 
woods in the background. Next came Brent Heath’s farm, where he had 
numerous miniatures planted in flats on raised beds under high pine tree shade. He 



Roxie Moore and Roberta Watrous enjoy the tour. LOYCE MCKENZIE 

Facing page: top, At Goshen; center, Brent Heath and son welcome visitors; bottom, at 
Daffodil Mart. 
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has built an interesting passive solar home from recycled material. On to a 
delicious barbecue at “The Farm,” the country home of Mr. and Mrs. Tazewell M. 
Carrington, III. While we ate under a tent looking out over the wide Piankatank 
River, we were serenaded by a delightful duo who sang to a guitar accompaniment. 
Last, we were treated to a visit to a beautifully landscaped and manicured estate 
named “Lisburne,” home of Mr. and Mrs. David Peebles. This was situated on the 
Severn River. Flagstone walks took us under pine tree shaded rhododendron 
beds. The brick patio was edged with pink azaleas and primroses, and featured a 
30-foot boxwood tree. 



Left: Kitty Frank, Jaydee Ager, and Mary Cartwright at Daffodil Mart; right, at Lisburne. 


The final evening of the convention came too soon. Ms. Marilynn Howe 
extended an invitation to all for the April, 1984, Portland Convention. Tours are 
planned for visits to Grant Mitsch, Murray Evans, and Mt. Angel Abbey. Next, a 
surprise announcement—the April, 1985, convention has already been planned 
for Wilmington, Delaware. 

Some moments of suspense occurred when both the ADS Silver Medal and the 
Gold Medal recipients were announced. Mrs. Royal Ferris, Jr., of Dallas, Texas, 
was awarded the former for outstanding and continued service to the ADS, and 
Mr. Phil Phillips received the latter for creative work in the understanding and 
advancement of daffodils. 

Mr. Phillips issued a warm invitation to New Zealand and Australia in 1984 for 
the World Convention. He promised to provide weather at least as good as that in 
Williamsburg. He also announced that he had brought 30,000 open pollinated 
seeds with him, and that Dr. William Bender would be the distributor. 

Our featured speaker of the convention was Mr. Henry Clay Mitchell, the 
Washington Post columnist. He spoke of some of the old favorite cultivars with 
affection. He said that he particularly likes Ceylon, and would hate to be without it. 
He has grown daffodils since 1933, and offered suggestions for companion 
plantings such as blue brodaiea, photinia and nandina. Mr. Mitchell proved to have 
an inimitable dry sense of humor, and his speech brought the convention to a 
fitting end. 

It was with mixed feelings that we said good-bye to 325 daffodil friends. The 
warm, southern hospitality of this convention had been outstanding. May we all 
meet again in Portland next year! 
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Lunch time at The Farm. 
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Send for a descriptive list of the finest Tasmanian exhibition 
varieties, Divisions 1 to 4, that have won major awards throughout 
the world. 
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PRESIDENT’S 1983 REPORT TO MEMBERSHIP 

Your President is required to deliver a report each year to the membership at 
the Annual Meeting. This year’s report can be summarized in three words: 
everything is fine; however, there is more to tell. 

We’ve had a good year, both horticulturally and organizationally. Four of the 
highlights of the year are: 

1. The schedules for about 40 ADS accredited shows have been approved for 
this year. 

2. Color was added to the March Journai on a trial basis. 

3. Membership is 1652, over 150 of whom are from nearly twenty countries 
outside the United States. 

4. The roster of members’ names and addresses was published in the 
December Journal. 

All with jobs to do have worked diligently at their assigned tasks. Too often we 
take them for granted. The hard-working local show committees, convention 
committees, and your Board of Directors all have contributed so much as 
volunteers. But all would be in vain without the ADS members and their friends 
who enjoy growing and showing daffodils. That's you! 

The 1958 Certification papers state in part that “The particular business and 
objects of the American Daffodil Society, Inc. shall be: 

“(a) To promote and encourage wide interest in daffodils and scientific research 
and education with respect to their culture, breeding, diseases, pests, 
exhibiting, and testing. 

“(b) To encourage, coordinate, and sponsor shows and exhibit ions of daffodils. 

"(c) To disseminate horticultural information regarding daffodils and issue 
publications for such purpose.” 

To continue to pursue these and other ADS objectives, last summer we 
prepared a Board Manual. The Manual contains the ADS By-Laws, extracts from 
the Certification Papers, and a one-page job description for each and every 
member of the Board of Directors. Every board member has a copy. I believe that, 
having this in hand, we have a better opportunity to achieve our goals and continue 
to be a strong, vibrant, on going horticultural society. 

We’ve had a glitch or two (glitch is a term used in the missile business to 
describe a minor problem). The only difficult problem, as reported last year, has 
been balancing the budget. What else is new? Fortunately the last year’s necessary 
increase in dues (the first in years) was accepted by the members as evident by a 
slight increase rather than a decrease in membership. Your Treasurer has 
reported the Society is sound financially and we intend to keep it that way. 

The strength and continuity of the ADS, however, will ultimately depend on the 
members. We have the dedicated support of the hard-core daffodil enthusiasts of 
the—shall we say—middle-age group (that’s anyone my age). Based on personal 
observations I belive we must try harder to increase membership from the so- 
called "young” group. To maintain continuity we must find, enlist, and encourage 
our replacements. I see this as a concern of not only the ADS, but also local 
societies and the commercial growers as well. This is not a major problem now; 
however, today’s glitches become tomorrow’s problems if we fail to act. 

Meanwhile, the American Daffodil Society, Inc. is just fine and I thank each and 
every one of you for your contributions. Keep it up! 

Quentin E. Erlandson 
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PHIL PHILLIPS' LECTURE-DEMONSTRATION 
ON IDENTIFYING DAFFODILS 

Williamsburg ADS convention 1983 
(transcribed from tape by Loyce McKenzie) 

[To Gerard Wayne] Pick out one, give it to me, and then look at your watch and 
say “Go!” I’ll look at that flower for five seconds and then I’m going to see how 
much I can tell you about it. I’ll give it back to you, Gerard, and I’ll say all the things 
I’ve seen. And afterward you'll tell me if I was wrong. And now you pick one and 
give it to me, please . . . any one |8 seconds pass; Phil gave it back before Gerard 
called time.] 

Now, this is a Division 3. (You hold the flower and have a look.) And it was white 
with a cup that was just a shade off white. A very fresh flower. The petals had no 
nicks. They weren’t perfectly flat; they were a little bit curved, and the anthers still 
had the pollen on them. And the neck was straight, the stem was straight and the 
pose of the flower was very good, and it was almost on axil balance ... Was I wrong 
on anything? 

Gerard: 9*4 seconds. 

Phil: Well, 1 only meant to look at it for four. 

Well, if you practice this yourself on different flowers, you’ll find that your 
judgment improves immensely and you’ll cut down on the time you spend 
gathering. You’ll look and see, one-two-three, just like that. 

So that demonstrates, I hope to your satisfaction, what perceptive vision is. 
Would anybody else like to come and try themselves out? Ah, I don’t blame you! 

Now, in identifying daffodils there are certain characteristics about each clone 
that never vary and different flowers have different characteristics. Now, for 
instance, take these two here, and if you compare the length of the neck, from 
there to the seedpod, you’ll see that they couldn’t possibly be the same, because 
one is at least 3/8th of an inch longer than the other, And if you look at the back of 
them, you’ll see that the shades of color are slightly different. This is not a very 
good basis upon which to base identification because color is a variable. 

The botanical characteristics of one clone vary very little indeed. If a flower is 
large, well, those characteristics would be in proportion. 

Another good means of identification is to look at the pistil and the stamen. The 
amount the pistil protrudes beyond the stamen, the distance the pistil is from the 
end of the cup or trumpet; also, the shape of the petals, whether they are spoon¬ 
shaped or spade-shaped or egg-shaped. Of course that’s not a very good basis 
because you'll get some very good stagers who will roll them out and you’ll never 
tell the difference. 

But it’s those botanical characteristics that don’t vary that you must look for— 
the amount of green in the back; the stem, whether it's a smooth round stem 
without fluting on it, and whether it’s hard or soft or brittle. 

When you’re picking cut flowers, as I do, and you’re traveling down a row and 
picking them, you get into what you call a feel of them, and you’d be amazed at the 
difference in the strength of some stems. Some, you just touch them with a knife 
and they’ll break off. Others, they’re really tough; you’ve got to cut and pull them. 

Now, this is quite an advantage in areas where you have a lot of strong wind. 
They’ll stand up to the wind. Fortune is one that is particularly soft and easily 
broken, and there was one seedling of Fortune I had that was so soft if the wind 
blew at all, it would break off at ground level, it was so brittle and soft. So that’s a 
good basis on which to work. 
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Now I’ve got some here that I’m going to try and show you how to identify on 
that basis. First of all, I’d like to tell you about some that are very similar and how 
you can distinguish between them. I haven't gotten any here this afternoon, but 
take Honey Bells and Harmony Bells. Now, they’re easy to distinguish on the 
plant, because Harmony Bells is a little earlier and grows taller than Honey Bells. 
But when they’re on the show bench, alongside of each other, it’s rather difficult. 
The way to tell is to look at the pistil. The pistil on Harmony Bells is right down 
close near the end and in Honey Bells it protrudes all the way out, almost to the end 
of the cup. 

This is also a good way to distinguish between April Tears and Hawera. I’ve got 
a flower of each of these here and I’d like for somebody who thinks they can 
distinguish between them to come up and have a look and see if they can tell me 
which is which. Who’d like to volunteer. (Absolute silence on the tape for what 
seems minutes) AH these accredited judges!! Come on... oh, it takes a Dutchman 
to show you what to do. 

Mr. Lemmers, from the Netherlands: This is April Tears and this is Hawera. 

P. Phillips: Right! Now how did you know? 

Mr. Lemmers: April Tears has a fuller more closed perianth. Hawera has a 
smaller perianth, is more like a star. 

Phillips: Right. That’s one good way. Anybody else like to tell the difference? 

Well, there’s a way that’s a lot easier. You’ve got five on this one and two on that 
one!! 

The way I tell is to look at the pistil and the anthers. This is an infallible guide. 
Now if you have triandrus albus [April Tears?] you’ll find that the pistil ends very 
close to the end of the anthers. Then if you look at Hawera you'll find it comes 
about an eighth of an inch further out. Now I’ll pass these around and you’ll all have 
a look and be sure for yourselves. The one with a whole lot of bloom on it is Hawera 
if you’re not sure. 

Now I’m going to give these to you [to Gerard] and I’m going to tell you to hand 
them to me and I’m going to tell you which is Bridal Crown and which is 
Cheerfulness. [He feels the stem of each] This is Cheerfulness. Oh, I had a 50-50 
chance. That could have been a guess, couldn’t it, so we’ll try it again. Put it in my 
hand, please. 

You feel the stem and it goes flat [Bridal Crown] and the other one just rolls in 
your fingers. 

Now I’m going to take a few flowers out of this jar and be blindfolded and I’m 
going to try to tell you what they are, and that’s going to be my final thing for the 
day. 

This requires most intense concentration and I would ask you to be very quiet 
and not applaud. 

I’m going to name them and give them back to him, and if I’m correct he is to 
hold them and if I’m incorrect he’s to lay them down on the table. When I take the 
blindfold off I hope he’s got them all in his hand. 

Pipit-Quail-Spanish Gold-Crepello-Doubtful-Wendover. 

[Blindfold in place.] 

Spanish Gold-Wendover-Quail—oh, no, let’s have another “look"—Pipit-Quail 
-Crepello-Doubtful—no, I’m wrong, that was Crepello. 

It’s a bit like sex appeal. You’ve got it or you don’t. 

Some people have it and they don’t know what to do with it. 

Thank you all very much. 
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IN THE BEGINNING 


Harold Cross, Gei/sfort Bay, Tasmania 

(from the Tasmanian Daffodil Council Newsletter, March , 1983) 

Long, long ago, so the story goes, Eve ate of the fruit of the tree of knowledge 
and then gave it to her mate who also did eat thereof. Since that time plants and 
animals of all sorts have apparently had no great bother with the mechanics of the 
reproduction of their species. 

With daffodils the breeding of new cultivars is simplicity itself. All you have to do 
is to transfer pollen from the stamen of one flower onto the stigma of another 
flower. With a little luck your efforts will result in the production of seeds which 
develop in the ovary at the back of the flower. When it ripens you plant the seed 
and wait for four or five or six years till it develops into a bulb of sufficient size to 
produce a flower. 

Although man has domesticated animals and grown crops for many centuries it 
was not until quite recent times that man began to understand what goes on when 
he tries to breed animals or plants with the specific aim of producing improved 
strains or cultivars. It is a mere 126 years since Gregor Mendel began the 
experiments that led to an understanding of genetic inheritance. 

Today our scientists talk learnedly of DNA and genetic engineering, and those 
of us to whom this is all mysterious may appear to future generations to have been 
bumbling along in very primitive fashion Our problem then is to find out how to 
bumble along more effectively. And as all the military textbooks agree, the most 
important step is a clear definition of the objectives to be attained. What then are 
our aims? Least important, because least effective in the daffodil breeding world, is 
what I would call the drunken bee hybridist. This person rushes around frantically 
slapping pollen hither and thither in the hope that something good might result. 
Undeniably it might. But the random nature of the pollination, together with the 
complex genetic inheritance of modern hybrid daffodils, means that the chances of 
success are very slim indeed. Thus, the first piece of advice for the would-be 
daffodil hybridist is that scattering pollen far and wide may be lots of fun but is 
unlikely to be productive of good results. 

More effective hybridists have aims which need to be specific. “To produce 
better daffodils” is the ideal of all hybridists but is too vague to be practical. So you 
need to have a fairly clear-cut idea of what you aim to produce—and your ideal will 
change as you progress. Let me give an example. I remember some fifteen years or 
so ago telling Ross Glover that the ideal yellow trumpet would have the perianth of 
Comal and the cupofYappa. But of course when that was achieved the flower was 
still far from perfect and the ideal changes to something better still. 

When you are in the thick of hybridizing you sometimes feel that progress is 
agonizingly slow but this is an illusion. If you doubt that, then have a look at this 
year’s prizewinners and then ask how many of them were on the show bench a 
mere decade ago. There will be some, but not many and a decade is not a long 
time. 

Of course, if you want really radical changes you may have to arrange to live for 
a century or more. Most of you know the type of daffodil called a split corona. 
Apparently several people worked independently on this development. Among 
the most successful was Gerritsen in Holland and I understand that it took him 
about thirty years to get reasonably close to his dreams, another ten years to raise 
the quality to good and another ten years to get to top quality. 
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Now there are numerous divisions and sub divisions in the daffodil world. You 
cannot hope to conquer them all at once. So pick those sub-divisions that appeal 
most to you and concentrate on those. 

When you have made your choice then aim for top quality in both pollen 
parents and seed parents. I can not stress this point too strongly, and I learned it 
the hard way. When 1 began, I could not afford the very best so I worked on the old 
maxim that says “God is on the side of the big battalions.” I thought that if people 
like Ross Glover could get top quality seedlings from a few hundred seedlings that 
had top quality parents, then I should be able to match him by raising thousands of 
seedlings from lower quality parents. But it didn’t work—all I finished up with were 
thousands of second-rate seedlings. 

Also it is more efficient to raise as much seed as you can from any one cross in 
any one year. If I have twenty flowers of Dear Me available I would pollinate them 
all with the same pollen rather than cross five with pollen A and five with pollen B, 
etc. If I think pollen B and so on would be worth using then I would wait till next 
year to use it and the following year for pollen C and so on. In that way I will, in five 
years time, be selecting the best from several hundred seedlings of the one cross 
and I will have had one and not four or five lots of records, separate plantings etc. 
to make. 

If you are serious about hybridizing, buy a few top quality bulbs after you have 
asked successful hybridists which ones are known to produce good progeny. 
Then, if funds are limited, ask those with the top quality stuff for some top quality 
pollen. I wish I’d realized when I began that those at the top of the daffodil world are 
nearly always people with a genuine love of daffodils and a keen desire to see 
others successfully sharing their enthusiasm. 

Another suggestion is that you consider carefully the number of crosses and 
seedlings you can care for—not just in one year but over a period of years. I know 
of people who aim to raise 20,000 seedlings each year. Now remember that once 
they begin to flower you will need to monitor these flowers for several 
consecutive years. You don’t need to be a professor of mathematics to work out 
that at 20,000 seedlings per year you will ere long be trying to monitor some 60,000 
to 80,000 flowers in a four or five week period. Good luck to those who can do it, 
but I know that I couldn’t. I believe that Richardsons used to raise about 5,000 each 
year. 

My experience over the past twenty-odd years suggests that most of your 
successes will come from relatively few crosses. A few days ago I checked on my 
1980 and 1981 selected seedlings—that is, those selected for further trial. I would 
make some 50 or 60 crosses. I found that in 1980,37% of my selections came from 
just four crosses while in 1981 just three crosses produced 38% of those selected. 
Other crosses which on paper looked just as likely to succeed produced little or 
nothing. 

Sometimes the unexpected happens. For example, the flower that was 
awarded the 1981 Hobart Grand Championship came from a cross that was aimed 
specifically at the production of good quality early cut flowers for the florist trade. It 
was not aimed at exhibition quality at all. 

So, you have your good quality bulbs as seed parents and you have access to 
good quality flowers for pollen. You are going to try to produce something better 
than both parents. You will be trying to retain all the good qualities of the one while 
adding to it the best qualities of the other. For example, you may have a beautiful 
white flower but alas the whiteness is like that of the washing in the soap ads before 
the lady changed to a new brand. So you seek a pollen parent that has that new 
brand’s whiteness. Now stop. And think. And think again. Before you go ahead 
ask yourself such questions as “Is this the best flower available with this quality? 
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Has if defects in some other area?" Kemember that bad qualities are just as likely 
to be passed on as are good qualities. Indeed, in some perverse fashion, the poorer 
qualities seem to be strangely dominant at times. If there is the same inherited 
weakness in both the parents then in the words of the doctor who has not learned 
to speak English effectively, “The prognosis is not as favorable as it could be.” 

Well, that seems a lot to consider. To be frank I don’t always carryout my own 
advice and sometimes make what I call "a crazy cross” for fun. But when I don’t 
follow the rules I lessen my chances ol success. It is a lot of work over a good many 
years so it is fair enough to ask if it is really worth while. 

My answer to that is to promise you that if you persevere then one day you will 
walk down your seedling beds and a flower will stand out while you are still metres 
away and it almost seems to scream at you, “Here. Here lam.” And when it does 
you will not only feel a glow of achievement but also you will realize that in a world 
in which so much of what humans do seems tawdry and sometimes downright ugly 
you have had a small part to play in the creation of something truly beautiful. 


BEGINNER’S CORNER 

Frances Armstrong, Couington, [/irginia 

To dig or not to dig; that is the question. Whether you divide your daffodils 
frequently or whether you do not depends on soil, climate, depth of planting, and 
your purpose in growing daffodils. 

If you grow daffodils in the colder regions and in heavy soil, as Dr. Kaplan does 
in North Dakota (see March 1983 Journal), you may never get enough increase to 
require separating. If, however, your soil is sandy and fertile, your climate warm, 
and you have planted them rather shallowly, they probably will multiply rapidly and 
demand frequent division. 

Show cultivars grown for exhibition should be divided every two to four years 
to maintain good size. On the other hand, daffodils grown solely for their 
landscape value may be left down many years until crowding causes a decrease in 
bloom. 

Miniature daffodils and the species, if doing well, should be divided infrequently 
as they seem to resent being disturbed. 

Deep planting discourages increase while shallow planting encourages it. 
Therefore, if you want rapid increase from a new expensive cultivar, give it shallow 
planting in loose friable soil and divide it every year or two. 

Digging is much more easily done before the foliage disappears. Early in June 
some years ago, we were in Murray Evans’s fields in Oregon where we found him 
pulling his bulbs up by the foliage as if they were spring onions. Few of us are so 
lucky as he with his rich, loamy, volcanic soil. But in any soil the foliage guides our 
way to the bulbs and helps us to avoid bulb injury. 

Clean the bulbs, inspect for signs of basal rot and bulb fly, let them dry in the 
shade in baskets or shallow boxes, and then hang them in mesh bags or store in flat 
trays in a cool, airy, dry place. If you have no such place, they may be replanted at 
once. Most of us prefer the cooler days of autumn for this chore. Poeticus cultivars 
prefer early replanting as their roots grow almost the year around. 

Many growers swear by a benomyl fungicide soak to prevent basal rot but 
unless you have had trouble with losing bulbs, it is not necessary. If you feel you do 
need a fungicide, use three tablespoons of benomyl to a gallon of warm water, 77- 
110 degrees^and soak thirty minutes or more. Heavier doses and longer soaks 
seem to do no harm. Be sure the bulbs are well dried before storing over the 
summer. 
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BOURNE 


CITATION FOR THE AWARD OF THE GOLD MEDAL OF THE ADS 


The ADS Gold Medal is 
awarded for “creative work of a 
preeminent nature in the under¬ 
standing and advancement of 
daffodils." This year’s Medal is 
only the 14th to be awarded 
since 1959, an indication of the 
high standard the Society 
established. This year’s recip 
ient without doubt has met 
these standards after devoting 
much of his life to the daffodil. 

The nominating and second¬ 
ing letters were justifiably glow¬ 
ing in praise of the outstanding 
contributions this gentleman 
has made toward advancing 
the genus Narcissus through 

his hybridizing and scientific work. 

He is discerning hybridizer; his seedlings are scrupulously culled and chosen 
with a remarkable eye for the special distinction that makes the bulb worth 
introducing. In addition to originating many new cultivars now grown throughout 
the daffodil world, he has supplied quantities of open-pollinated seed for many 
amateur hybridizers. 

With boundless energy, he has been an active and faithful member of the ADS 
and served on the Board of Directors, helping wherever and whenever he is able. 
He has never failed to be more than generous in sharing his knowledge, 
experience, and scientific achievements with others. He will enthusiastically help 
the amateur anywhere from giving the simplest tips on how best to exhibit a flower 
to demonstrating his latest experimental technique of twin scaling a bulb to speed 
propogation. 

Even though he has specialized in growing and hybridizing daffodils, I can say 
from personal observation that his knowledge of botany goes far beyond the 
Narcissus. And it may surprise some of you that his daffodil work has been 
primarily a hobby. He does it purely for the joy of it. 

His achievements received worldwide attention when the Royal Horticultural 
Society in 1979 awarded him the Peter Barr Memorial Cup for his work with 
daffodils. 

His energetic leadership in organizing and promoting World Daffodil 
Conventions has attracted many enthusiasts, thereby helping to make daffodil a 
world wide household word. 

On behalf of the ADS it is an honor to present the Gold Medal for 1983 to Mr. 
Phil Phillips from Otorohanga, New Zealand. 

CITATION FOR THE AWARD OF THE SILVER MEDAL OF THE ADS 

The ADS Silver Medal is awarded for “outstanding and distinguished service to 
the American Daffodil Society.” This is the 16th Medal to be awarded. The list of 
recipients reads like the Who’s Who of the ADS and this year’s choice is a worthy 
addition to that select group. 
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This gracious lady has been an ADS member for more years than a gentleman 
will say, is a life member, and accredited judge, and the keystone for her region. 

She has served on the Board of Directors as Regional Vice President, Regional 
Director, and Director At Large. While on the Board, she fulfilled her duties and 
obligations cheerfully and efficiently and, I am told, has never missed a meeting of 
the Board or a convention. 

She has either acted as chairman or helped organize two ADS national 
conventions and one fall meeting of the Board of Directors. She was responsible 
for the first national daffodil show ever held in her region, has helped set up several 
judges schools, and has helped the other states in her region to organize shows. 

An outstanding daffodil grower, she tries new cultivars yearly, and encourages 
and inspires others to do likewise. 

The ADS is not her only interest. She is a member of the Federated Garden 
Clubs for which she is a Master Judge, a past President of the Hemerocallis 
Society, and the President elect of the Dallas Civic Garden Center. 

On behalf of the ADS it is an honor to present the Silver Medal for 1983 to Mrs. 
Royal A. Ferris, Jr. f from Dallas, Texas. 




GARDEN CLUB RESCUES DAFFODILS 

Joan Keilman, Brentwood, Tennessee 

At the February meeting of the Foxland Hall Garden Club, it was brought to 
the membership’s attention that several thousand daffodil bulbs, which had been 
naturalized years ago, were about to plowed under to make way for a new 
subdivision in Brentwood. The concensus of the membership was to see what 
could be done to save the bulbs, and at the same time, enhance the beauty of the 
neighborhood. 

Foxland Hall subdivision is a planned community with 54 acres of common 
ground, including a pond in the middle. The club thought it would improve the 
appearance of the pond, a common ground area, by encircling the fenced area 
with daffodils. (We also could not stand the thought of all the daffodils being 
plowed under!) 

We received permission from the developer to access the property and remove 
the daffodils before the land was cleared. Several members and their husbands 
dug up the bulbs to have ready for a Saturday morning work session at the pond on 
February 5. Many members and their husbands met to dig eight to ten holes 
between each of the eighty-five ten-foot fence lengths. Other members, met at the 
pond over the following three days to divide and replant the bulbs. 

We are anxiously awaiting next year’s splash of yellow blooms. Our efforts 
have already been rewarded as many of the daffodils are already in bloom. 

We feel that this project enhanced the beauty of our neighborhood, promoted a 
sense of community, and conserved almost 5000 bulbs from an untimely demise. 
Approximately 100 man hours were spent completing this beautification and 
conservation project. The only cost involved was our time. We all feel that it was 
time well spent. 
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INCOME: 


AMERICAN DAFFODIL SOCIETY, INC 
INCOME AND EXPENSES - YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1982 


Dues Paid in 1982 . ............ 

Lite Memberships Paid in 1982. 

Contributions.... 

Sate of Books, Supplies, etc.: 

R.H.5. Yearbooks. 

A.H.S, Handbooks... 

Daffodils to Show and Grow_ 

Handbook lor Judging. 

Binders for Journals.. 

Old RHS and Out of Print Books 

A.D.S, Publications... 

AXJ.S. Membership Pins .. 

Data Bank Printouts and Binders 

Show Entry Cards ....... _ 

Daffodils m Ireland . *... 

Medals and Ribbons... 

Registration Fees. 

Barr...... 

Miscellaneous ... 

Advertising in Journal, 

Judges and Refresher - Fees. 

Slide Rentals..... 

Interest Received.. 

Convention Surplus... 


$ 11.867.27 
1,000.00 
1,230.00 


Income Expenses 


$ 376.00 

$ - 

174 00 


1,037.50 

— 

993,25 


238.50 

347.25 

124.88 

201.12 

— 

247.50 

— 

645.00 

740.00 

700.50 

1,190.85 

55.00 

_ 

119.00 

475.80 

66.00 

31.00 

18.00 

_ 

43.01 

— 


$5,261.63 $2562-53 2.699.10 

... 435.00 

140.54 

.. 310.00 

. 4,aai.04 

. 1,585.06 


EXPENSES: 


TOTAL INCOME 


$24,148.03 


Daffodil Journal — Printing and Mailing........... $10,129.76 

Office Expense 

Printing and Supplies ............. $ 738.25 

Postage and Telephone......... 987.55 

Executive Directive and Clerical ......... 4,500,00 

Social Security Tax.............. 300.74 6,526.54 


Regional Vice-Presidents (Newsletters).......... 908 05 

Secretary................ 92 70 

Committees...........*. 148.48 

Insurance and Security Bond ........... 203.00 

Research and Education ......... 400.00 

Board Meeting Deficit..... 398.56 

Advance to 1983 Convention Committee ........... 1,000-00 

Miscellaneous.......... 37.40 


TOTAL EXPENSES 


$19,844.49 


DESIRED — WANTED — NEEDED 

Double Herbaceous Peony Roots. 

Variety, age and quantity, no problem. 

Also interested in Daylilies, Iris , Daffodils. 

Will dig, pick up, pay cash or grow for you. 

Phone or write us what you have to offer. 

<Js %*LCL ds-LCL ^CLXnzZ 

167, Pantego, North Carolina 27860 

Phone (919) 943-2865 

No business on Sunday, please , 


Route 2, Box 
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AMERICAN DAFFODIL SOCIETY, INC, 
BALANCE SHEET DECEMBER 31. 1982 


ASSETS 

Cash in Bank Bank of North Carolina........ 

MoiHryrnarl Assets — Bathe, horn 14 0% to 8,4% . 

C.D. First Federal S & l , Phoenix, Arizona, 12.75%, 10-686 

C.D. First National Bank, Seattle, 11 5CW>, 12-8-86. 

Ford Motor C redit Corp, 8(4% Bonds due 3 15 91.. 

Accrued Interest not due on Ford Bonds.. -. 

Inventory ot Publications, etc 

K H S Yearbooks, 1975 to 82/ 83 12321... 

Old KHS Yearbooks 11511.... 

A.H.S. Handbooks (876) ... 

Daffodils to Show and Grow (2061... 

Handbook for Judging (747)... 

Binder* for Journals 123). .................. 

Show Entry Cards, large, (60M)_________ 

Show Entry Cards, min., (23M) . 

Daffodil Data Bank Printout* (20) ,,,. . 

Data Bank Printout Bndcrs (23).... 

Brief Guide to Growing Daffodil* (966).. 

Daffodil* in Ireland 122). 

ADS Membership Pins (45)... .... 

Peter Bari Book (40)....... 

Advance to 1983 Convention Committee. 

Inventory ol Medals and Trophies 

Medal Dies ...... 

Gold and Silver Medals .... 

Larry Mwns Silver Trays, min (6)..... ............. 

TOTAL ASSETS.... 

LIABILITIES: 

Dues Paid in Advance (in whole or in part) 

Life Memberships... 

Education and Research Fund 

John Larus Memorial ..... 

Ollier Contributions..... 

Convention Surpluses ..... 

Interest on Fund Assets........ 

Less 1981 Educational Grant . ....... 

Less Grenl (or Basal Rot Study 
Reserved toward Extra Cost of Cokir in March, 1983 Journal 
Net Worth. 


$ 5,630.72 
9.562.13 
2Q.tWO.0O 
5.000,00 
10,000.00 
247.50 


$ 808.50 
587.50 
876 00 
288.40 
747.00 
121.90 
1,061.00 
280.74 
200.00 
66.24 
222 18 
22.00 
201.00 

32.00 5,504.46 

........ 1 , 000.00 


J 15.00 
851.07 

27000 1,136.07 

.. J 58,070.88 

.. $ 10,066.76 

15,300.00 

$ 10 , 000.00 
160.28 
7,228.02 
3,868.59 
6S100 

40 0.00 20,205.89 

.. 1 , 200,00 

. .. 11,298.23 


TOTAL LIABILITIES 


558,070.88 


Wells Knierim, Treasurer 
March 12, 1983 


AUDIT STATEMENT 

The above income statement and balance sheet fot the year 1982 were prepared using the cash 
receipts and disbursements records maintained by the Executive Director. Hie balances were verified 
with the bank statement and account statements of the financial institutions indicated. The inventory of 
publications is shown at cost except that no value is included for surplus ADS publications. In addition to 
the assets shown, the Society has a substantial library of books on daffodil culture, many of which are rare 
and valuable, and several colored slide collections. It also has a number of memorial silver trophies 
awarded at convention shows. The slides, books, and trophies were mostly contributed and no value is 
included. 

Dues received in the current year, covering periods beyond the end of the year, were prorated and 
amounts covering such future periods are shown as a liability as are life memoersnips. 

Receipts for dues and other income were verified with deposit slips and disbursements were checked 
with suppltrs' invoices and cancelled checks signed by the Treasurer and the Executive Director. 

Based on this review, it is my opinion that this report presents an accurate statement of the financial 
condition of the Society and that the records are being maintained in a sound and orderly manner. 

Jane A. Moore, Auditor 
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BULLETIN BOARD 

COMING EVENTS 


September 24, 1983 

April 5-7, 1984 
May-October, 1984 
September, 1984 

April, 1985 


ADS Fall Board Meeting, Paducah, Kentucky 
(Please note this is a change in date,) 

ADS Convention, Portland, Oregon 
International Garden Festival, Liverpool, England 
Third World Daffodil Convention, Hamilton, 
New Zealand 

ADS Convention, Wilmington, Delaware 


“WHERE CAN I GET. . .?” 


CULTIVAR: 
Bantry 3 W-YYR 

Trousseau 1 W-Y 
Sumptuous 1 W-Y 
Foundling 6 W-P 


DESIRED BY: 

Mrs. Ellen Bailor, 4803 N.E, 104th Street 
Vancouver, Washington 98655 
Gathering Priest, 468 White Horse Pike 
Egg Harbor, New Jersey 08215 


LIVERPOOL ’84 

INTERNATIONAL GARDEN FESTIVAL 

An International Garden Festival will take place on the banks of the River 
Mersey in Liverpool, England, from May 2 until the end of October, 1984. 
Commercial gardens, community gardens, gardens for the disabled, sponsored 
gardens, species gardens, and international gardens will all be a part of the 125- 
acre display. For further information write International Garden Festival '84, 
Merseyside Development Corporation, 4th Floor, Royal Liver Building, Liverpool 
L3 1JH England. The Daffodil Society (Britain) plans to stage a comprehensive 
non-competitive exhibit of daffodils for the opening of the show on May 2. For 
information regarding the daffodil exhibit write George Tarry, Cresta, Well Lane, 
Ness, South Wirral L64 4AW England. 

LOOKING FOR MR. GOODBUG? 

Beneficial bugs can guard your garden against the multitude of chewing, 
sucking, rasping insects out to spoil it. “New Ways in Pest Control,” a special issue 
of The Auant Gardener, tells how to conserve and increase these natural pest 
controls, as well as how to use more than a score of other techniques to control 
insects without toxic chemicals. All the newest Integrated Pest Management 
techniques are detailed in this special issue, $1.50 postpaid from The Auant 
Gardener, P.O. Box 489, New York, NY 10028. 

NOMINATING COMMITTEE 

The Nominating Committee for 1983-84 consists of Mrs. W.R. Mackinney, 
Chairman, (Pennsylvania); Mrs. Cathleen D. Riley (Connecticut); Mrs. Royal A. 
Ferris, Jr. (Texas); Mrs. Frederick J. Viele (Maryland); and V.J. Yarbrough 
(Georgia). If you have suggestions for nominees for the Board of Directors, write 
to one of the committee members. 
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NYLEX-SPRINGWORLD ’84 

Australian and New Zealand committees have been hard at work on plans for 
the Third World Daffodil Convention to be held in September, 1984. The 
conventiop/show will be at Hamilton, New Zealand, with tours arranged before 
and after in Australia and New Zealand. Final arrangements along with costs, 
should be available soon. If you would like to be on the newsletter mailing list, write 
Phil Phillips, Box 177, Otorohanga, New Zealand. 

AWARD CHANGES 

Some changes in the wording of two awards were approved by the Board at the 
spring meeting. The new wording is as follows: 

The Dr. Tom D. Throckmorton Ribbon for a collection of fifteen standard cultivars 
and/or species, one stem each, from fifteen different RHS classifications, each 
labeled with name and complete classification. Open to all exhibitors and available 
to all shows, with the exception of a small show. 

The Red-White-Blue Ribbon for a collection of five cultivars of standard daffodils of 
American breeding or origin, any division or divisions. Hybridizer’s name must 
appear on label, with the exception of seedlings shown by the originator. 

COLONIAL WILLIAMSBURG FILMS 

Convention-goers enjoyed the film, The Colonial Naturalist, and many asked 
for information about rentals, etc. For information about Colonial Williamsburg 
films on American Folk Art, slides, filmstrips, recordings, and publications write to 
AV Distribution Section, Colonial Williamsburg, Box C, Williamsburg, VA 23187. 

POPS SEED AVAILABLE 

Phil Phillips has once again provided open pollinated seed for would-be 
hybridizers. Those wanting seeds should contact our Seed Broker, Dr. William 
Bender, 533 S. Seventh, Chambersburg, PA 17201, stating the approximate 
number of seed wanted (100? 1000?). 


THE AMERICAN DAFFODIL SOCIETY, INC. MEMORIAL FUND 

A fund shall be established to be known as “The American Daffodil Society 
Memorial Fund.” 

Cash contributions or gifts may be made to the Fund to honor the memoiy of 
individuals and to further the endeavors of the Society. 

The ADS reserves the right to accept or reject non-cash gifts as well as 
contributions or gifts for restricted purposes. The Executive Director, acting in 
accordance with guidelines established by the Board of Directors or the Executive 
Committee, shall make the decision. 

On behalf of the ADS acknowledgement of the contribution or gift shall be the 
responsibility of the Executive Director. 

Expenditures from either the principal of, or the income from, the Fund shall be 
authorized in accordance with the ADS By-Laws Article VI, Section 3. 

—Approved by the Board of Directors, April, 1983 
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CLASSIFICATION CHANGES 


The following Mitsch cultivars have been incorrectly color-coded. Please change 
them in DTS&G. 

from 2 W-WWO 
2 W-YYP 
2 Y-YRR 

2 Y-RRY 

3 W-YYP 
6YW-Y 


Bit O’ Gold 
Coral Ribbon 
Smiling Maestro 
Sioux 
Audubon 
Swallow 


to 2 W-WWY 

2 W-WWP 

2 Y-R 
2 Y-R 

3 W-WWP 
6 YW-W 


Lindsay Dettman has informed me that the color-coding for Lynette Sholl is 3 
W-ORR and for Mrs. David Calvert is 3 W-GRR. 

Amy COLE Anthony, Classi/icafion Chairman 


INTERESTED IN A ROBIN? 


Are you interested in participating in a Round Robin? ADS has regional, as well 
as special interest robins on poeticus, hybridizing, and miniatures. New robins can 
be formed if there is sufficient interest. Write to Robin Chairman Otis Etheredge, 
600 Penn Creek Road, Saluda, SC 29138. 

AUTHORS, I KNOW YOU'RE OUT THERE! 

Many of you are capable of writing interesting articles for the Journal but are 
too modest—you think someone else knows more than you, or can write better, or 
any number of other excuses. But please—let us hear from you. New authors are 
always welcome! 

it will be appreciated if authors submitting manuscripts follow the hints given on 
style below: 

Please supply a title and by-line with preferred form of name. 

Manuscripts should be typewritten, double spaced, with generous margins at 
top and sides of page, and only typed on one side of the paper. 

Please do not use single quotes or all-capitals for cultivar/variety names. Please 
do not underline species. It is easier for me to add these things for the printer than 
to eliminate unwanted lines/quotes. 

Photographs and drawings to accompany your article are always welcome. 

All material should be sent to the Editor. 


AUTHENTICATED BULBS 

This autum 1 shall have a modest number of bulbs to sell, mainly species 
and miniature hybrid crosses obtained from 

JOHN BLANCHARD in England 

Every effort has been made to see that the bulbs are true to name, and all 
will be clones vegetatively increased. The list will include some interesting 
species, plus a number of named and unnamed Blanchard crosses. Stocks 
will be extremely limited for some time. 

Please send stamped, addressed envelope for my list. 

JAMES S. WELLS 

470 Nut Swamp Road, Red Bank, New Jersey 07701 
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ATTENTION BOARD MEMBERS 

Dates for the fall board meeting to be held in Paducah, Kentucky, have been 
changed. Please make note of the fact that the new date is September 24,1983. 
Hotel reservations may be made with Executive Inn Riverfront, I Executive Blvd., 
Paducah, KY 42001. 


ADS SLIDE CONTEST 

Mrs. Kelly Shryoc, Photography Chairman 

Every photographer has perfect slides and wants a captive audience, so this is a 
golden opportunity for all American Daffodil Society members to share these 
slides and win recognition at the same time. First, second, and third place 
certificates are to be awarded in each class, if worthy. Lots of fun can be had by all 
and a GRAND CHAMPION SLIDE will be selected and duly recognized in the 
Society’s Daffodil Journal. 

CATEGORIES: 

A. Single stem standard cultivar (no seedlings) 

Each of the twelve divisions to be a class 

B. Three stems of one standard cultivar (no seedlings) 

Each of the twelve divisions to be a class 

C. Natural clump of one standard cultivar (no seedlings) 

Divisions 1, 2 and 3 to be a class 

Divisions 4, 5 and 6 to be a class 
Divisions 7, 8 and 9 to be a class 
Divisions 10, 11 and 12 to be a class 
RULES FOR THE CONTEST: 

1. Must be a member of American Daffodil Society 

2. Limit of three entries in any one class 

3. Each slide must be an original, no duplicates 

4. All entries must have name of cultivar and color code on slide 

5. Each entry must be mailed with a separate 3x5 index card giving full name and 
address of contestant. 

6. All slides become the property of American Daffodil Society Slide Library (none 
to be returned to contestants) to be used at the discretion of the Photography 
Committee. 

7. Entries to be judged by a competent impartial committee. Decision of the judges 
is final. 

8. No member of the Photography Committee may enter this contest 

9. All entries to be mailed to Mrs. Kelly Shryoc, 2933 Owenwood Drive, Fort 
Worth, Texas 76109 and postmarked no later than September 1, 1983. 

This is a perfect time to show other American Daffodil Society members what 
you can do with your camera and at the same time add needed slides to the ADS 
Slide Library for all members to see and enjoy. By using the ADS slide programs it 
is very easy to show others the pleasures that can be gained from growing 
DAFFODILS. Mail your entries today ... who knows... yours may be a first place 
winner,. . and then go on a step forward and become the GRAND CHAMPION. 
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TAZETTA TALK 

William Welch, Carmel Valley, California 


As I write this in mid-March, the tazetta season is about over, with only Sir 
Winston Churchill still coming into bloom. This is the double version of Geranium, 
inheriting the large sweet-smelling florets, two to seven on a strong stem, that have 
made Geranium one of the most popular. Tazetta doubles are the best type of 
double daffodil for warm climates since they are not prone to the greening or 
blasting often seen on others in Division 4. Similar in season to Cheerfulness, it 
seems likely that Sir Winston Churchill will in time take the place of the white form 
of Cheerfulness, which lacks some of the sturdiness. Cheerfulness has too much 
of the poet in it to do well here, while the Sir Winston Churchill seems perfectly 
satisfactory. Perhaps the reverse would be the case in the coldest climates. 

Another that was particularly good this year was Silver Chimes. This seems to 
improve in vigor each year but although the virus symptoms seem to lessen, they 
have not disappeared. It is really not much more noticeably virused than many (or 
most) of the others. The number of florets in a cluster increases each year as does 
the strength of the stems. Bulb increase is slow but steady, and as it flowers just 
after the other polyanthus types, it is a very useful flower for the beginning of 
March here. There seems to be a plentiful supply of pollen on it each year. 
Although as a seed parent Silver Chimes has not yielded any viable seeds here, it 
has given an occasional open pollinated seed for others, of which Venice Brink 
reports at least one seedling, not yet of flowering size. Les Hannibal got several 
seeds last year, first time ever, which he passed on to me. At least two or three 
came up and are looking good. Lindsay Dettman reports someone in Australia 
having a seedling from Silver Chimes * Paper White but there is no word yet on 
flowering. Perhaps more effort should be pu\ into using the most fertile tazetta 
pollens onto Silver Chimes. 

Another that was particularly good this year is Highfield Beauty. Here it has 
mainly 1-3 on a stem, occasionally four. This blooms at the same time as Silver 
Chimes. There is good increase in bloom each year, and always a good supply of 
nice-looking pollen. 

Plentiful pollen was also seen on Chinita, which has grown well but multiplies a 
little slower than the others above. This shows a strong poet influence and flowers 
in mid-March. It is unusually tall and generally has but one flower on the stem, the 
size of an extra-large poet, pale yellow with darker wire-rimmed cup. 

Several seedlings flowered this year for the first time. One that has tazetta only 
in its distant ancestry came from Jumblie o.p. This did not reflex as does Jumblie; it 
was all-yeilow with narrow star-shaped petals, just one flower on the slender 3-inch 
stem, 3/4" from tip to tip. There was the usual cyclamineus fragrance. Foliage was 
very namow and dark green. One would never guess there was any tazetta 
ancestry in it. This was only its third year of life so one cannot expect it to be of any 
great size, but it seems safe to say this will continue to be a miniature. I am amazed 
though at how small it is. 

In my September article, I mentioned a Matador * N. jonquil/a seedling which 
was the only survivor of its batch. This flowered with the first stem at the end of 
February and the secondary in mid March. Much like Golden Dawn, it was shorter 
and more slender. This one looks like it will be a good increaser, in common with 
many of the others from this cross. The first stem had five florets, the second had 
three. There was no pollen, but there never is much on these hybrids. They seem 
to be highly sterile. 
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In 1980 there was a large batch of seed from Polly’s Pearl * Galilee (Paper 
White), Nearly all the plants look like Paper Whites, having grown along at the 
same quick speed, and in fact even the seeds looked like they had come from 
Paper White, being the usual extra-large size. Two of them bloomed in December. 
They looked like quite normal Paper Whites, with no visible sign of their Polly’s 
Pearl ancestry. One was quite good, at a height of a foot with nine florets. Having 
that number of florets when only in its third year seems promising for the future. 
Florets were about 1-1/4” across, somewhat like Ziva. The other was shorter, 
about eight inches, rather rounded. They did not set seed but conditions were not 
good at flowering. I got good pollen from both, and now have many fat pods from 
crossing the best one back onto Polly’s Pearl. 

One major problem has cropped up for the second year in a row in my efforts to 
use Polly’s Pearl as a parent. It now seems likely that there are two clones in the 
stock, one of which is the true thing and the other an extremely similar imposter. 
My probelm is that apparently only the slow-multiplying individuals will set seed 
while those which are the most productive of flowers and bulbs are nearly sterile. 
I know the stock includes a batch collected several years ago from an old garden 
near Santa Cruz and which had seemed identical to those from Polly. It is probably 
not the first time stocks have been combined prematurely. Sometimes it takes 
years for differences to show up between similar clones. 

There is an important thing I want to add to what I wrote about storage of pollen 
from year to year as described in my December article. It appears that once the 
pollen is brought forth from the freezer, it will only last a few hours, rather than the 
weeks or even months that would be the case with freshly collected pollen. A 
capsule of pollen must be used promptly, without the convenience of putting it in 
the refrigerator along with newly collected pollen. Word of this comes from Dr. 
Koopowitz, and is backed up with this being the only year I’ve had poor seed set on 
the early yellow tazettas (Newton, Israeli Sol, etc.) Most pollen that was used had 
been frozen, and in most cases not used immediately. The usual good set of seed 
came when freshly collected pollens were used. 

- - mm - - 

BITS AND PIECES 

Severe drought holds the southern half of the continent of Australia in its grip. 
In the township of Baddaginnie, population one hundred and five people, where I 
live, there is no reticulated water, only rainwater tanks to provide all the water for 
house and garden. Between the first of February, 1982, and the first of February, 
1983, less than nine inches of rain fell. Our usual annual rainfall is twenty-six 
inches. Lawns are non-existent and ailing shrubs get the bathwater. Much water is 
being carted here, but at one-and-a-half cents per gallon, not a lot of it goes onto 
my daffodil garden. The result has been surprising. At peak of bloom in 
September, the daffodils were glorious, flowers fully up to size though the stems of 
some cultivars were shorter than normal. Those cultivars dug up at Christmas 
showed normal increase and good sized bulbs. As might be expected of perennial 
plants under dry conditions, fertility was excellent and pollen extremely viable. 
Seed was obtained from each of the ten different crosses attempted. In fact only 
four of the twenty-five flowers pollinated failed to set seed. The best performer was 
Ablaze, a 2 Y-R bred by the Fairbairns of Skipton, Victoria. Two bulbs produced 
three flowers which yielded one hundred and twelve seeds when crossed with 
pollen of Jack Deller. bred by Lt. Col. L.P. Dettman. When dug up later it was 
found that the two bulbs had increased to four. 

—LANCE Hicks, Victoria, Australia 
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TRIALS AND TRIBULATIONS 
OF A DAFFODIL GROWER 


Bill Pannill at the Williamsburg Convention 
(transcribed from a tape recording) 

J won’t say most of you, but many of you have heard me more times than you 
wanted to and I’m sorry to say you’re going to hear me again tonight. And since I 
can't remember what I’ve said before, and hopefully I won’t remember what I say 
tonight, I’m hoping that those of you who have heard me, if I say anything I’ve said 
before you will have already forgotten it. 

The main thing I’m speaking to tonight are the new people, and what we cedi in 
the Daffodil Society the non-growers. Most of you who have attended the 
meetings today have been well educated; you heard earlier this morning how to 
detect diseases in your daffodils; you’ve learned the idiosyncrasies of the judges; 
and you have learned about the test gardens; and those of you who can 
understand what Phil Phillips says have learned how to identify daffodils. But I can 
assure you that anything I say tonight will contain no useful information. It’ll just be 
meanderings. The topic that I’m supposed to have, or that they gave me, I guess 
it’s ‘cause they didn’t know what I was going to say and knew I didn’t, was the 
“Trials and Tribulations of a Daffodil Grower,” but I’m going to use that and give it 
another title, and that title is “What Is a Nice Boy Like Me Doing in a Place Like 
This?” 

And so I’m mainly talking to the non-growers who probably are sitting around 
wondering to themselves “What am 1 doing here?” or “what are they doing here?” I 
want to tell you about how I first got my, I guess you’d say exposure to the daffodil 
world. Now being in Virginia, I guess I’m lucky because we’ve got the Garden Club 
of Virginia which is probably the most, the highest order of garden clubs and 
daffodil people. I mean, they’re not ADS, because they’re still loyal to the Queen! 
In fact, all you people from England and Northern Ireland, you’ll know you’re well 
at home here because Williamsburg and Richmond are the only two places in the 
United States that are still loyal to the Queen. 

Years ago, thirty-odd years ago, I was the vice-president of our local country 
club Now in most local country clubs through this area, they spend all their money 
on the golf course, so the president takes credit for that; the vice-president is the 
one who takes the abuse because they never spend any money on the club itself, 
the clubhouse. So the Garden Club of Virginia was having their annual meeting in 
Martinsville, not the annual meeting, I beg your pardon, I mean their annual 
daffodil show, at our clubhouse in Martinsville, and I was the vice-president of the 
club. Well you wouldn’t think that meant anything, ‘cause the ladies had the club 
reserved, but our club was unique in that the ballroom was upstairs, and 
downstairs was the men’s locker room and their shower. And they operated on the 
same thermostat. So the ladies, of course, had it very cold for the daffodils which 
didn’t please the golfers much when they got ready to take a shower! The golfers 
would sneak upstairs to the ballroom and turn up the thermostat, 1 would get a call 
at my office to come out immediately—it was getting hot, and the flowers couldn’t 
take it. So I rushed out and turned the thermostat back. Well after about three 
times like that I decided it would be better for me just to stay out there, so I got a 
chair and put it by the thermostat and sat there to keep the golfers away. So I didn’t 
want to sit there without paying attention, and so I looked around and said I’ve got 
to learn about what’s happening here. They were some nice ladies, fine ladies, the 
finest ladies in Virginia belong to the Garden Club of Virginia, and I couldn’t help 
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overhearing what they said. And what problems they had—I didn’t realize what 
problems daffodil people had, but the first thing 1 overheard one of them say to the 
other, was ‘Tm having so much trouble with my Jenny. She’s not happy anywhere 
I put her. I’ve had her three places and she’s just not happy.” Well, I realized 
immediately that that woman had an ungrateful daughter in some boarding school! 

I want to tell you non-growers that you’ve got to realize that we’re talking daffodil 
talk now. See now, in those days I didn’t realize (see my mother was a garden club 
lady) everybody but your garden club ladies called them buttercups. Everybody in 
the garden club knew better than that so they called them jonquils. I couldn’t figure 
why thev were having a daffodil show for all these jonquils. So anyhow, these 
ladies were having a nice conversation, about her Jenny, and they got that settled, 
and then this other lady walked by, and one of them pointed to the other and said, 
“She has the biggest hemerocallis you’ve ever seen!” Well now, I felt real sorry for 
her, I mean, that was in the days before Preparation H. I thought she was real brave 
to come and put in so many flowers, and I understood why she didn’t sit down, she 
walked around a lot. 

I really didn’t know what was going on much except over in a corner in one of 
the entrances this nice young lady came in and everybody was very much in a stir 
and reverent; they pointed her out, she was one of the big wheels in the Garden 
Club of Virginia, as well as the daffodil world, and her name was Kitty Bloomer. 
Today she’s known as Kate Bloomer, but in those days she was Kitty Bloomer. 
And that was of particular interest to me because at that time my company was the 
largest bloomer manufacturer in the world! And I had always wondered where 
they got their name! Well, I’ll cut that a little short, because that was my first brush 
with the daffodil. 1, like everybody else here, when all the golfers left I walked 
around and looked and made notes of all the ones that 1 liked and took it home and 
put it in a drawer and forgot about it and never saw it again, just like everybody 
does at all these show. 

But it was a few years later, maybe five or six years later, that, also through the 
Garden Club of Virginia, I ended up with a collection of bulbs that they sell each 
year—one of my sisters had gotten it for me and I got a little abuse from my friends 
for planting the bulbs, but that’s another story which most of you’ve heard, but the 
next year they had a little show, and they said, “Well you’re going to enter, aren’t 
you?” and 1 said, “Of course I’m going to enter,” so the same sister, probably Dell, 
who’s sitting right out there, helped me put them in the show in the coke bottles 
with their names on them. I’d kept the names very carefully. I had six of them in 
bloom, and I won five blue ribbons, and one red ribbon, which made me realize 
right away that I’d always wanted to be great at something, and I’d found my field— 
it was daffodils! 1 didn’t realize at the time that the judges knew even less about 
daffodils than I did, and when they saw daffodils with the names under them, they 
figured anybody who’d put the names on them, must know what they were doing 
so they should give them an award! But I checked into it and there were a few 
daffodil greats, but it was a pretty wide open field! I figured I could, that would be 
what I should do. So I got into it in a big way after awhile and I started going to 
daffodil shows all over the state and had several in, and I got to be a real ardent 
show er of daffodils and I would win trophies and just have the best time. One 
morning, as always,—I never went the day before, 1 would always go that day of the 
show,—l was riding down a super highway and it was the Petersburg Turnpike not 
far west of here going to the daffodil show in Petersburg. I’d gone to bed at 
midnight after packing my flowers, and I’d gotten up at two o’clock and was driving 
to Petersburg down a four-lane highway squirting water on my daffodils as I rode 
along and that’s when I asked myself, “What in the world are you doing this for? 
Are you crazy? Why are you doing this? What reward do you get?” And so, I didn’t 
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have a ready 
answer until later 
that day. I swept 
the show —as 
usual. And when 
they got ready to 
give the awards, I 
knew everybody 
was happy for me, 
as I walked up and 
got about eight or 
ten sterling silver 
julep cups. I 
carried them a- 
round proudly for 
a few minutes 
before I put them 
down, and one 
little nice-looking, 
fine-looking, blue¬ 
haired lady came 
up to me and said, 
“You're Mr. Pan- 
nill, aren’t you?” 
and I said “Yes, 
ma’am,” and smil¬ 
ed and stood back 
waiting for my 
accolades, and she 
looked at me and 
said, “We wish you 
hadn’t come!” And 
there was no 
humor in what she 


He swept the show- as usual at Williamsburg! 


said! Well it was at that moment that I realized—that made it all worth while! I 
realized that the day they were glad I was coming, would be the day I would quit 
coming! 

But 1 realized also that I might be becoming unpopular, and not loved as much 
as I felt that I should be. So I went on what 1 would call the speaking circuit to the 
garden clubs, and went all over Virginia speaking to the garden clubs, which is not 
a rewarding thing to do, 1 mean they had very nice lunches and they were nice 
ladies, but about two out of the thirty or forty that attended cared anything at all 
about daffodils. The rest of them came because they were supposed to come to 
garden club. And I would start out addressing my remarks to the older ladies who 
would sit in the front row, but they would fall asleep. So then I would shift it to the 
young girls in the back row, and they would get up and go get their car pools! And 
then I decided I wasn’t going to make any more speeches to garden club ladies, I 
was just going to speak to daffodil societies. Which I have done more than I should 
have to groups such as this. 

But now, in doing this I have found that I’ve gotten a lot of friends, and my 
friends that have gone to these shows—and I want to talk about the Tidewater 
area which we’re in now—they have one of the greatest shows, and that’s the show 
we had here, but they have a great show every year in this area down in Hampton 
or the Newport News area. And they seemed a little bit glad when I would come 
and do fairly well, more than the Garden Club of Virginia ladies did. The Garden 
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Club of Virginia ladies would ask me to judge a lot. I love the Tidewater show, and I 
would come as often as I could. I would come often, but I wouldn’t try to put in 
everything and win, because 1 didn’t want to be the villain anymore. But luckily for 
me, several years ago, there were a couple of guys in Richmond, that reared their 
ugly heads and decided they would become big daffodil contenders—that’s Fred 
Pollard and Joe Stettinius. So I started getting phone calls from ladies saying, 
“Please come to our show. We think Fred Pollard and Joe Stettinius are coming 
and we want you to beat them.” So I went from being the villain to being the 
dragon slayer. And luckily, not luckily, but as good judging I would call it, would 
have it at this show, they were both here. They were both planning to stay for the 
whole time, but they both left last night! Both of them got phone calls that they had 
to be back in Richmond in a hurry! Now the only reason I’m saying this—we’re all 
three good friends—I know this will get back to them is the reason I’m saying this! 
So I want to tell you, the non-growers, that being around these daffodil people, 
they’re the greatest people in the world, and I’ve enjoyed being with them, 
travelling all over the world with them, well I literally haven’t been all over the world 
with them, but all over the United States with them. They’ve been all over the 
world together, I’ve missed some of those trips, but I’m hoping maybe I can go on 
some more later. Anyplace you go in the United States to a daffodil show or a 
daffodil meeting you’ll meet great people, fine people, interesting people, and I 
want to thank the ones that came tonight, or today, to this meeting, specially the 
ones that came tonight and stayed for my talk, but I’ve got a couple more little 
things 1 want to say to end it up,.. .just a minute [gets ukelelej.. .you didn’t think 
you were going to get away that easy, did you? [plays and sings] Oh, Lord it’s hard 
to be humble, When you’re perfect in every way, I can’t wait to look in the mirror, 
’Cause 1 get better looking each day. To know me is to love me, Well I must be a 
hell of a man, Oh, Lord it’s hard to be humble, But I’m doing the best that I can! 
Yes, I’m doing the best that 1 can. 

Thank you very much. 


THE DAFFODILS AT ORCHARD HOUSE 

DON BARNES, Yorkshire, England 
(from the Journo/ of the Daffodil Society [England], February, 1982) 

Even the pouring rain of a typical May afternoon could not dampen the 
attraction and color of the daffodils at Orchard House. Coupled with the infectious 
enthusiasm of Barbara Abel Smith, the rain seemed unimportant as we examined 
the named cultivars and the beautiful things shining out of the seedling beds. 

Orchard House is, to many people, associated with some super pink flowers 
and indeed there have been many such as Dulcie Joan (2 W-WP), Kirklington (2 
W-P) and Ruffold (2 W-P). The search is still going on for a small cupped pink 
(Division 3) and a pink version of Kimmeridge has flowered for the first time (the 
precise measurements have still to be taken) bred from an unnamed seedling and 
Jewel Song. However, Park Springs is considered by Barbara to be her best flower 
to date largely because of its reliability. The concentration has, by a quirk of fate, 
been limited to Divisions 1, 2 and 3 and judging by their colors on a wet and 
overcast day there could be some interesting flowers to be introduced within the 
next few years, perhaps the most promising being an Emily * Silver Howard 
seedling showing good form and color with just a hint of an orange rim to the 
corona. 
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However, the visit was prompted by the reliability of the stock sent out over the 
years from Orchard House. Indeed, since commercial activities commenced in 
1967, there have been very few bulbs despatched which were subsequently found 
not to be true to name. Seeing the facilities and listening to the detailed program of 
activities (backed up in most cases by extensive records of events each year) give 
some clues as to the secrets of better bulbs and hence better flowers. 

The ground is blessed with a favorable water table and is of a good loam. 
Although the ground is relatively flat, drainage is good. The land has been fallow for 
a number of years with some grazing by cattle and sheep and when new beds are 
required, usually each year, to replant in new ground the land is ploughed to break 
up the compacted surface and give aeration. The beds, varying between six foot 
and eight foot wide, are marked out in a north/south direction and a dressing of 
Bentley’s No. 1 Bulb Fertilizer and peat is applied. After a thorough rotovating to 
produce a fine tilth, to assist planting, the beds are made-up which raises their 
surface some 4 inches above the pathways. After this basic treatment, planting out 
can begin when stocks are known and sales completed. 

Cultivars are grouped by approximate flowering periods. All planting is done by 
hand using a trusty trowel. The bulbs, still wet from their dipping in an Aldrin 
solution, are spaced out across the bed in straight rows, checked for straightness 
and then a hole is dug for each bulb which is inserted to a depth appropriate to its 
size (usually some four inches of soil above the nose of the bulb). Rows are six to 
eight inches apart, again dependent upon the size of bulb. As each long bed is 
planted, it receives a top dressing of peat and is then sprayed with a pre-emergence 
herbicide. All bulbs of each cultivar are planted together and mixed sizes of bulbs 
are alternated across the rows to encourage evenness of growth. 

The favored practice is to leave bulbs down for two years, but some cultivars 
are lifted each year as they then produce bulbs of better shape and size for selling. 

In January or early February, the beds are top dressed with Bentley’s No. 2 
Bulb Fertilizer. Then, in the spring, as the flower buds emerge from the ground the 
beds are dressed with a generous sprinkling of a mixture of one part dried blood to 
two parts Sulphate of Potash (by weight). This top dressing is usually applied about 
a month before flowering and thus the earlier cultivars are treated at a different 
date to the later cultivars. 

All growth is generally unsupported, the distance between each bulb being 
sufficient to allow strong plants to develop. Any staking which is done, using split 
canes, is for identifying and supporting flowers which are being used as seed 
parents or to mark a bulb of a cultivar which has somehow found its way into the 
wrong bed. 

Sections of the beds can be covered with an aluminum framework which is 
then covered with heavy white calico over the top and down the sides (a gap is left 
around the sides so that the calico is about twelve inches from soil level). The 
covers are positioned when the cultivars are coming into flower and necessitate 
regular watering to ensure a cool humid atmosphere is maintained for the 
developing blooms. As soon as the cultivars have finished flowering the calico is 
removed to allow growth to proceed naturally. 

Many of the blooms on the trade stands come from the open beds. However, as 
an insurance some protection is practiced and some cultivars are grown in pots. 
Both clay and plastic pots are used and these are filled with J.I. type mixture and 
three bulbs of the better cultivars are grown per pot (9”) whereas those that are to 
be in reserve for the trade stand are usually five bulbs per pot (9” or 10”). The pots 
are stood under a north wall of one of the sheds and covered with mulch of straws. 
Towards the end of February the pots are checked each week and where sufficient 
growth has been made they are moved to the greenhouse and stood under the 
staging. Two layers of newspaper (Financial Times it must be) are placed over the 
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growth, one layer is removed after three days, the remaining one removed fully 
after about one week. Each pot is then dressed with Bentley’s No. 2 and they are 
placed onto the staging. After about two weeks each pot is given a dressing of dried 
blood and potash and apart from regular watering and juggling of positions to get 
into bloom at the time required, they receive no extra treatment for the reminder 
of the season. After flowering, the pots are stood against a south facing wall and 
kept watered until the foliage dies back. 

Deheading, by cutting off the faded blooms just below the neckjs considered an 
important operation not only for conserving ‘power’ for the bulb but as yet another 
check on the correctness of the cultivars to the label and a time for examining all 
growth for signs of disease (any suspect bulb is dug up and destroyed—the very 
occasional gap in the deheaded earlier cultivars showed the success of this 
method). 

Recognizing that some bulbs will be exported all of the stock is inspected, in 
growth, by the Ministry of Agriculture officials on two or three occasions. Again 
opportunities to ensure that everything is as healthy as possible. 

After deheading the aim is to keep good growth for as long as possible. If the 
weather is dry some watering, using an overhead oscillating sprinkler is practiced. 
A balance is struck on the question of length of growth period to ensure that the 
despatch and replanting schedule is not to be too disrupted. Lifting dates are 
recorded each year and show a remarkable consistency. Most of the lifting is done 
in a three to four week period. 

Batches of bulbs, carefully segregated in wire trays and netlon bags are dipped, 
as soon as practicable, after lifting for twenty minutes in a Benlate solution. They 
are subsequently dipped in a Nemaphos/Formaldehyde solution (using, as is the 
case with all chemical treatments, full and recommended protective clothing) 
before being allowed to fully dry out ready for cleaning and sorting. To ensure that 
all bulbs for sale are fully protected they are given approved hot water treatment 
using commercial equipment. 

Attention to detail and very comprehensive records are integral parts of the 
routines adopted. The results show in the methodical plantings and healthy 
growth backed up by a wealth of complimentary correspondence. 

It is clear that above the routine treatments the bulbs and their blooms receive, 
they are blessed with a high degree of love and care from a person whose green 
fingers will not rest in their search for the ultimate goal. 


DAFFODILS IN THE PERENNIAL GARDEN 

Not all daffodil lovers want to show daffodils or are willing to devote a whole bed 
or more to daffodils. Some of us have established perennial gardens, and must fit 
daffodils into the overall plan. The daffodils have their time of glory in the spring, 
but then must give way to other bulbs or perennials. 

When Joe and I started our garden, the daffodils were planted around the 
perimeter of the garden so the maturing foliage would be hidden by the growing 
perennials. This was effective, but did not allow enough space for the many 
varieties seen and desired. 

Now daffodils are planted in most of the beds, interspersed among the 
hemerocallis, hostas, and in back of the peonies, all of which obscure the dying 
foliage. No matter how or where we plant them, we all love “Daffodil Time.” 

—Marilyn Fitch, Co/umbus, Ohio 
Cods Corner, October, 1982 
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DOWN UNDER TO TOPSIDE 
IN WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS 

Jean Manfredi, Amherst, Massachusetts 

So many differing characteristics of daffodils and so many differing climates of 
their initial and ultimate growers have to be taken into account when undertaking 
acclimation of down under bulbs that it is not surprising that no one method seems 
to prove totally reliable. On the other hand, probably because of the sturdy 
perseverence of many daffodils and/or the benign climates of some topside 
growers, widely differing methods can have apparently equal success. 

In summarizing my experience with acclimation in a less than benign climate 1 ,1 
acknowledge that the cultivars I have attempted have been too limited in quantity 
lots, too varied in normal growth characteristics, too varied in size relative to the 
cultivar’s norm, too variously treated, and too briefly tested to make more than 
tentative conclusions and recommendations possible; but I hope that other 
growers in the northern states may find enough helpful encouragement to join in 
the accumulation of data. 

I join those who recommend early planting but not those who plant directly in 
the garden. Like Richard Brook (Daffodil Journo/, September 1982) I think that 
container culture permits immediate planting of bulbs received when the ground in 
the garden is still frozen and that it also allows more control of the climate of the 
bulbs during their season of active growth and senescence. However, unlike him, I 
also pot bulbs received in May and June and allow them to “get badly out of step,” 
refrigerating them for the summer at 40°F, then allowing them to grow actively 
from early September outdoors, through the fall and winter in the house, 
prolonging growth as long as possible so that the bulbs may complete a transitional 
growth cycle not otherwise likely in western Massachusetts. 

Like Bonnie Bowers (Daffodil Journal, December 1982) I recommend the 
chilling of bulbs that are to be encouraged to grow in the spring and early summer. 
However, I refrigerate bulbs only after they are potted and that may be why I have 
also been able to hold chilled bulbs through the hot summer months for fall growth 
and bloom. 

Initially I considered ordering from down under growers because of reports 
that many species and older topside cultivars were available from them, but early 
on I found myself also ordering down under cultivars at attractive prices. I have 
found flowers with special virtues in all three areas and can certainly understand 
why those who breed and show daffodils are interested in down under bulbs. 

My first small order of eight bulbs came from Dettman on June25,1977. It was 
held dry, open to the air, at 60°-70°F in the house through the summer and planted 
late, in mid-October. I ignored, disastrously, the presence of a half-inch shoot on 
Erlicheer and the early designation of this cultivar. We had warm weather that year 
through the greater part of December and when deep frost and snow finally came 
at the end of the month it covered about eight inches of Erlicheer foliage that I 
found laid out, dark green and translucent, when the snows melted in the spring. 


The most recently published figures that I have for Amherst are those for the 
years 1951-1973 which give the average daily minimum temperature for January, 
our coldest month, as 13.4°F with a record low of -30°F and the average daily 
maximum temperature for July, our hottest month, as 83.QT with a record high of 
99°F. Average precipition for those years was 41.36 inches, fairly evenly 
distributed in terms of monthly averages. 
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There was no further growth from the bulb. (I have since grown Erlicheer from an 
American source in a protected spot with a heavy mulch. It blooms for me around 
the beginning of May near the peak of my season. Lindsay Dettman has referred to 
it as in bloom on June 5th, Equating this to a topside date of December 5th may 
serve to point up the complexity of acclimation—not only is there the hemisphere 
factor but the climate differential as well). 

The other seven bulbs from that late fall planting all showed some fresh green in 
the spring. However only Agnes Webster bloomed that first year, 1978. In 1979 
Rowella, Rawene, Pigeon, and Rosario bloomed and they have survied to bloom 
again but Bonnington, Agnes Webster, and Ann Cameron disappeared after their 
first year. 

By the time my second order from Dettman arrived on June 19, 1979,1 had 
decided that I should pay more attention to shoots and plant all bulbs showing 
them on arrival in pots, water them thoroughly, put them in plastic bags and hold 
them at about 40°F through the summer in an old refrigerator. I argued with myself 
that, if sprouting indicated a push toward growth, refrigeration would not be 
responsible for triggering a process already started but would merely support the 
built-in intentions of the plant and allow root growth in moist conditions safe from 
the threat of rot in summer heat and then, once root growth had been established, 
act like a late spring in holding back the upward push of green. 

The bulbs showing shoots on arrival in this second order were mostly tender or 
semi tender cultivars that I wanted to see but was not really expecting to have 
survive western Massachusetts winters if planted in the garden. However, I 
decided also to pot even hardier bulbs if or when they showed shoots. I argued that 
the disadvantages of pot culture would be offset to some extent by the 
maintenance of bulb health in avoiding the withering of started growth and by a 
prolonged season of growth in a cool sunny window. I felt also that prolonged 
indoor growth in a pot, although it might not fully renew the bulb, would retard its 
time-clock by three to five months bringing it more into line with that desired for its 
future and therefore make the first winter planted in my garden less traumatic. 

Of the sixteen bulbs in this order only six had not sprouted and been planted by 
October. These six were planted in the garden although I felt that one or two were 
of doubtful hardiness. Only one of them, Noelle, survived the winter. (The non¬ 
survivors were Camelot, Rippling Waters, Tresambie, N. p. Praecox and 
"Campernell Hort.”) Of the potted ten, the six potted and refrigerated for the 
summer months, were, with the exception of one that failed to grow, brought into 
active growth as soon as they showed two-inch shoots in September and October 
and kept in growth after bloom as long as possible in sunny windows in the house. 
The other four were potted in mid-October and given a chilling period in a cold 
basement. Their active growth period began in January and their growth was 
similarly prolonged. Of the ten bulbs potted, one, as noted above, failed to grow, 
two were virused and were destroyed, four were considered too tender for later 
outdoor growth leaving three, Falaise, Bunnies, and Pink Cloud for planting in the 
garden. All three have survived there and in 1982 Bunnies and Pink Cloud 
bloomed. 

These results in the 1979-80 season were enough to encourage me to continue 
early potting of bulbs if they showed shoots. Once more, in 1980,1 planted in the 
garden in the late fall bulbs that had not put forth shoots. Revelry, Doss Cowie and 
Prince Ki, and only Revelry showed in the spring, a weak looking shoot or two. But 
again, my potted bulbs, several of tender species, produced enjoyable bloom in the 
1980-81 fall and winter months and the five cultivars that were considered hardy 
enough for planting outdoors had by early summer bulbs that were firm and not 
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greatly diminished in size. Planted in the fall of 1981 they put forth healthy-lookmg 
green without bloom in the spring of 1982. 

Although by 19811 had become unhappy with the results of holding unsprouted 
hardy bulbs for fall planting in the garden, immediate planting had not seemed a 
likely alternative with bulbs received either in June as my season was winding 
down or in early April when the ground was unworkable. That early shipment, 
however, and my success with potted bulbs suggested that with even earlier 
shipments 1 might pot hardy bulbs for indoor growth in February and March and so 
bring them enough ahead of their season to have bloom and mature development 
only slightly later than that of bulbs already growing in the garden. 

My first order from Hancock arrived on March 24,1981, but it contained mostly 
tender things that I planned to enjoy in the fall so that it was not until my first small 
Jackson order arrived on March 27, 1982, that I tried immediate potting of bulbs 
that appeared to be completely dormant. None of these was designated as very 
late in habit and therefore all seemed likely candidates for what would, in effect, be 
forcing. I potted them in Redi-Earth potting mixture well laced with steamed 
bonemeal in standard 7-inch terra cotta pots, watered them, and placed them in a 
cold room in the house to start rooth growth. When most of my daffodils outdoors 
were sending up three or four inches of green and the Tenby Daffodil was in bloom, 
about the middle of April, I placed the six pots outside in an eastern exposure in a 
pachysandra bed in which the snows of our April 6th blizzard were slowly melting. I 
mulched them heavily with leaves both to protect them from late frosts that might, 
combined with the snow they were sitting on, reduce the temperature too much 
for bulbs with barely started root growth and to preserve the coolness provided by 
that snow as long as possible. I gradually lightened this mulch as the shoots began 
to appear and allowed surrounding pachysandra to take over the job of keeping 
the pots cool. 

Energetic growth did not begin until the end of May about eight weeks after 
planting. One thing that worried me was that the mother bulb shoots seemed more 
reluctant to grow than the offset shoots. However, during the first two weeks in 
June growth began to equalize and by June 12th Lawali burst into bloom, the first 
bloom of four from the bulb. Pia came next with two perfect flowers opening on 
June 22nd. Then on June 24th Prado opened in perfect form, a delight in texture 
and color, only slightly hooded. Tranquil opened one perfect bloom on June 28th 
and Vixi two good-looking flowers rather short-stemmed relative to foliage. Brano 
opened one perfect flower on June 27th, a small well-formed bloom on June 29th, 
and another larger one on July 2nd. 

I know that the quality and endurance of the blooms and the sturdy growth of 
the foliage of these bulbs owed much to the unusually cool and rainy June here last 
year but I must say, as others have done, that the bulbs received from Jackson 
were of superior size and quality. To my joy the bulbs I removed from dried-off pots 
in September seemed to be almost as large and firm and healthy. I planted them in 
the garden in October with great hopes for their future. 

The ground outside was just becoming workable when I received my second 
order of Hancock bulbs on April 13,1982. Six of them were bulbs that I expected to 
be hardy in the garden so I deciced to follow the Breens recommendation of 
immediate planting in the garden. They were placed in a sunny bed but heavily 
mulched to keep the ground as cool as possible for as long as possible. Of the six, 
only Toorak Gold and Ithica sent up green and bloom in June, and in spite of the 
cool rainy month their bloom and growth in the exposed bed was not as sustained 
as that of the Jackson bulbs in their more shaded and root-cooled position. For the 
four that did not appear (Chromis, Tranquil, Lyric, and Nevose) 1 can only hope 
that daffodil durability has saved them for another season. 
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1 may never have another April in June as 1 did last year but I can hope for earlier 
shipments from Australia and New Zealand. I am now convinced that pot culture 
permits nudging ahead an Antipodean season into my earlier New England one of 
the same calendar year and that it is likely to be the best way for me to treat bulbs 
of early habit if they are received before the end of March. My present plan is to 
pot and refrigerate all healthy bulbs whenever they are received. For those that are 
early in habit and show one-and-one-half-inch shoots in the pots by the end of May 
I will risk forcing. All others I will refrigerate until late August or early September 
and then encourage into an active growth cycle that can be prolonged in the house 
to save the bulbs for another season. 

Getting bulbs before the end of March remains something of a problem. 
Normal shipment dates mentioned in the catalogs that I have received show a 
February-March range. Only Phillips showed his date of dispatch narrowed to 
Mid-February. (I have not yet ordered from Phillips because of a minimum order 
suggestion higher than 1 have felt prepared to meet before having more 
experience.) A large part of the problem stems of course from arrival of the 
catalogs too late for placing early orders for the season of the catalog. An arder 
airmailed to Bell the day after his catalog was received on February 22,1981,was 
too late for lifted stocks and was not held over by him for the following year 
because of uncertainties about the availability of certain cultivars. Fortunately my 
first Jackson order was held over and dispatched SAL the following year on 
February 15,1982, to be received by March 27th. Holdovers do not always result in 
early shipment. My order of November 25th, 1977, to Dettman and held over with 
my consent for the 1979 season was not shipped until May 31st, 1979. A delightful 
correspondence with Lindsay Dettman over the years has revealed that he 
operates without any help and this probably accounts for the lateness of some of 
his shipments. 

Until 1982 my experience with SAL was fairly good, averaging 18.5 days on four 
deliveries. But in 1982 my average on two shipments jumped to 37 days. This may 
have been mere chance but is probably more likely to have been because of 
deteriorating postal services. 1 requested Air Mail on my Jackson order for 1983, 
an order placed on the basis of the 1982 catalog in July of 1982. This order was air¬ 
mailed on February 16th and received on February 28th. As far as I know Air Mail 
is the only option for early delivery of New Zealand bulbs. 

In conclusion let me emphasize that those of us in the northern states do have 
the advantage of later and less intense summer heat than southern growers with 
their longer more or less frost-free seasons. We stand equal in terms of our 
chances of early shipment of bulbs and are, with our freezing winters and late 
springs, perhaps better able with pot culture, to force bulbs into growth and 
maturity closer to the cycle of our gardens in their first year. For all of us, north and 
south, the climate control permitted by pot culture can help meet the problems 
posed by late shipments. Finally, the range of offerings of the down under growers 
makes the effort put into acclimation well worth it. Where else can one obtain at 
moderate prices the outstanding cultivars developed by these breeders or the 
tender species delights such as N. tazetta odoratus? 


May 9,1983. All of last year’s pot-grown Jackson bulbs bloomed in the garden this 
spring. While all were on the small side, all have vigorous and healthy-looking 
foliage and seem to be on their way to a good future. The six Hancock bulbs sent 
up foliage, but it was not as sturdy or healthy-looking as that of the bulbs pot grown 
last year. 
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HERE AND THERE 


One of the pleasures of this job is receiving letters and newsletters from around 
the world. Recently the postman brought a letter from Alice Snell, Blue Mound, 
Illinois, which said in part: “One of the English whodunits I brought from the library 
and finished instead of working outdoors today had this in its last paragraph: *. . 
.The newspaper on the floor held white narcissi with bright red perianths. , 
Wunderbar!! Jefferson Brown’s listing also came this morning so that I could 
check hastily to see if the English have created something we don’t know about. 
They hadn't.” A new kind of reverse bicolor, perhaps? 

The arrival of spring in the South is heralded by myriads of daffodils blooming 
around abandoned homesites, country roads, and many fields and lawns—a 
beautiful sight indeed. It prompted a letter to the editor of the Nashville Banner 
praising the Tennessee spring gold buttercups! To the non daffodil growing 
populace, our favorite flower is called a buttercup! (Imagine my chagrin when my 
husband explains to business associates that 1 “grow daffodils—you know, 
buttercups—as a hobby.”) 

The local McDonalds had a nice planting of daffodils, and the Ohio State 
University Alumni Magazine featured daffodils prominently on the cover {referred 
to as “floral landscaping”—they take no chances!) 

The Nantucket Daffodil Show has proved to be the catalyst for a whole series of 
daffodil related events. Now comes word of a song, “It’s Daffodil Time on 
Nantucket,” written by Kay Lande and dedicated to Jean MacAusland, which will 
be sung at the Antique Car Parade by grade school children who live on 
Nantucket. (Kaneil Music Co., 106 Highland Ave., Staten Island, NY 10301.) 

Following the lead of the Nantucket project, where a trail of one million 
daffodils are planted, a group in Sherborn, Massachusetts, is planning a trail of 
10,000 daffodils to honor the memory of Richard and Mary B. Saltonstall. 

A note from Matthew Zandbergen on the number of hectares planted in 
narcissus in Holland indicates that the total area is down by 1.8%. 



Special Announcement 

Murray Evans's and Bill PannilVs 

hybridized novelty Daffodils for show 

f 

and garden are now available thru: 


1* u r v t y u r of Plant si 


4010 Eagle Crest Rn. N.W. 
Sai fm, Orfgon *47104 


Descriptiue listing available free, to ^DS mem¬ 
bers. Send request with self addressed / 
stamped envelope. 
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Vol, 38, No. 4 of P/anfs and Gardens , under the title “Of Daffodils and Such*', 
quotes our list of top ten show winners from the December, 1981, Journo/, and 
comments on the foliage-cutting trials at Wisley which we reported in our June, 
1982, issue. 

From Virginia comes word of the death in October, 1982, of Mrs. Littleton H. 
Mears. Mrs. Mears planted the daffodil test collections for the Garden Club of 
Virginia yearly and her miniatures were known to all. 

Several of our members have been honored by the Garden Club of America. 
Richard Colburn Butler, Little Rock, Arkansas, was presented the Florens 
DeBevoise Medal for “horticultural achievement in the fields of hybridizing, 
collecting, or nurturing with preference to plant material suitable for rock 
gardens." He is an award-winning iris breeder. 

Mrs. Earle MacAusland, Nantucket, Massachusetts, was the recipient of the 
Garden Club of America Zone 1 Creative Leadership Award. Mrs. MacAusland 
first conceived the idea of the Nantucket Daffodil Festival, which began with a 
simple daffodil show and now encompasses a roadside planting of over one million 
daffodil bulbs by civic groups, a parade of antique cars— all bedecked with 
daffodils—decorated store window competition, a Daffodil Ball, and over 1500 
visitors to the show. 

The Federated Garden Clubs of Maryland have honored Mrs. Merton Yerger 
for her creative horticultural achievement in hybridizing miniature poeticus 
cultivars. The daffodil show of the Somerset County Garden Club was dedicated 
to her with its theme of "Hats Off to Meg and Wag-the-Chief." 

A last minute news flash from overseas reported that John Lea was again 
winner of the Engleheart Cup in London, with Brian Duncan a close second. 
Watch for details in the September issue. 


ACCLIMATIZING NARCISSUS BULBS 

P. PHILLIPS, Otorohanga, New Zealand 

Bulbs transferred between the Northern and Southern Hemispheres have to 
adjust their growing and flowering period to correspond with the difference in 
seasons between the two hemispheres. As one hemisphere is having winter when 
the other is having summer, this means a complete reversal of the bulb’s normal 
growth cycle. 

In order to comprehend the stresses and changes necessary to be made by the 
bulb, it is desirable to know something of how a bulb performs under different 
climatic conditions. Bulbs, even in the dry state, are never dormant; there is always 
some form of development talking place. After lifting and during storage, the 
embryo flower bud develops inside the bulb over the summer period, and warm 
temperature assists in this process. But warmth, combined with high moisture 
content—either high humidity in storage, or warm moist soil conditions for bulbs 
left in the ground—can result in losses due to Fusarium rot (basal rot). As cooler 
weather develops, the bulb prepares to form roots and this can be seen by the 
formation of a white "halo” at the base of the bulb on the outside edge of the base 
plate, caused by the development of the root buds within the bulb. If offsets are 
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detached at this time the newly formed roots about 1/8” long can be seen at the 
point of detachment of the offset from the bulb. Root development in the ground 
takes place soon after ground temperatures fall below 70°F and is at its optimum 
around 48°F. As temperatures fall progressively lower, root devebpment and 
plant metabolism decreases correspondingly. As ground temperatures rise and 
daylight lengthens, so activity within the bulb increases and foliage appears above 
the ground making good growth in the warm spring conditions. Flowering takes 
place, followed by more foliage growth and the development of the embryo flower 
bud within the bulb before the foliage dies down due to soil temperatures 
increasing with the onset of summer. 

Bulbs should be examined as soon as they are received and if offsets are 
detachable these could be carefully removed to prevent sweating at the junction of 
the basal plates as this can be a cause of basal rot. 

The object of successful acclimatization is to enable the bulb to adjust to the 
totally reversed environment with as little inconvenience as possible by trying to 
make growing conditions similar to what it would experience in its native 
hemisphere. Obviously there are two alternatives, either to encourage the bulbs to 
make growth at once and continue this growth in an extended season until the 
normal growing season or to retard growth until the normal planting season, a 
period of about six months. This can be done by storing the bulbs out of the 
ground at a temperature of 68-70°F, but as this tends to dehydrate the bulbs they 
are better stored in some DRY medium such as sand, vermiculite, or untreated 
sawdust. It is essential that the storage material be dry or root growth will occur. 
The bulbs are then planted at the normal planting time and should make normal 
growth. 

Alternatively, the bulbs can be planted as soon as they are received, provided 
the ground is not frozen or water-logged. They will then make root growth and 
produce foliage as the summer approaches, but should be shaded from the warm 
summer heat in order to maintain the foliage growth through the summer. Planting 
in a situation that does not receive the midday and afternoon sun and shading with 
burlap about eighteen inches above the beds are big helps in keeping the soil cool 
enough to maintain foliage growth through this most trying period for the bulbs. It 
is under these adverse conditions that the foliage sometimes appears to have 
virus, but this is merely environmental and will disappear in the following season 
when the bulbs are growing under normal conditions. Planting the bulbs in pots, 
plunging the pots in a cool situation, and relocating them to the most suitable area 
as the season changes is also a good method but is more labor-intensive, but as the 
quantity of bulbs is usually not great it is probably well worth the extra trouble. 
Pots should be big enough to provide five inches of soil beneath the bulbs and the 
noses should be one inch below the surface of the potting mix with a good mulch 
added after the pots are plunged in the ground. 

The immediate planting method probably gives more increase in the bulbs and 
this is important as increase in the first years is compounded in succeeding years. 

Different cultivars respond in different ways to the acclimatizing process as do 
bulbs from different sources. Even bulbs sent from one part of the country to 
another take a year or two to settle down; how much more will bulbs from another 
hemisphere take to adjust? 

It is very fascinating watching the growth and development of imported bulbs 
and a challenge to get them “turned around” and flowering normally in their new 
situation. 
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HEMEROCALLIS (Daylilies) 

Enjoy this wonderful flower when your daffodil season is 
finished. Its long bloom season will greatly expand your 
garden enjoyment. /(yCf ) 

Constant improvements in color, size, form and habits in- 
sure rapid growth of interest in this fine plant. 

Four colorful journals a year filled‘with informative data VuA-tHa 
on varieties, culture, performance and progress. Many 
Round Robins open to participation. 

ONLY $12.50 PER YEAR 

Join THE AMERICAN HEMEROCALLIS SOCIETY 

Joan D. Senior, Srrre/flry DeQueen, Arkansas 71832 


DIFFERENT . EXCITING 
GREAT FUN TO READ 

Your own hot line to horticulture! Every month THE 
AVANT GARDENER brings the newest, most useful garden 
ing information — new plants, products, techniques, with 
sources, evaluations, feature articles. 15th year. Awarded 
Garden Club of America Medal. Curious? Sample copy $ I. Serious? S10 full 
year (Reg. $15.) 

THE AVANT GARDENER 
Box 489F New York, NY 10028 


PEONIES, Queen of Floiorri 

Spectacular beauty, fragrant endurance unlimited, practically a permanent 
perennial Excellent for use in landscape as an accent plant during 
blooming season, foliage decorative until hard frosts Peonies — a per¬ 
manent investment — will bloom for years 


Join the American Peony Society 
Dues $7 50 paid annually Bulletin published quarterly / 
Send for hit of publicationi 

AMERICAN PEONY SOCIETY 
250 INTF.RLACHEN RD. t HOPKINS, MINN. 55343 


Does Your Garden Color End Too Soon? 

Join the NATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM SOCIETY 

and enjoy colorful blooms until frost. 

Your membership includes 5 issues of The 
CHRYSANTHEMUM Also free BEGINNER'S HANDBOOK. 

Annual Dues $8.50 Write to; 

B. L MARKHAM 

2612 Beverly Blvd., SW 
ROANOKE. VA 24015 
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THE RICHARDSON RECORDS 

Dr. David Willis, New University of Ulster, Northern Ireland 

Ireland has been blessed with a wealth of plant breeders, who not only im¬ 
proved the quality of food crops, such as the potato, but also worked exten¬ 
sively on the improvement of ornamentals such as Potentilla, Escallonia, 
Viburnum, roses and daffodils. 

Two hybridists who became world famous for their work of daffodil im¬ 
provement, which approximately spanned the half century between 1910 and 
1960, were Guy L. Wilson and J. Lionel Richardson. Some four years ago, I 
was fortunate in being able to borrow the complete set of breeding records of 
Guy Wilson which spanned the period horn 1912 until his death in 1962. 
About one year ago, 1 acquired those belonging to the Richardsons, which 
cover every cross made at Waterford between 1928 and 1969, 

It was most interesting to compare the styles of these great hybridists for 
they were very different. In life, I am told by those who knew them personally, 
Richardson was an extrovert whereas Wilson was just the opposite. Yet the 
records show these two men in reversed roles—Wilson only too eager to 
record, often in great detail, the characteristics of even the most unpromising 
seedling, while Richardson’s comments were terse, often abbreviated and 
always very much to the point. Additionally Wilson wrote at length on the 
seasons, people and places visited, and the daffodils which he saw—especial¬ 
ly those new developments which caught his eye—these reports appearing 
regularly in his record books between 1912 and 1924. Thereafter Wilson 
wrote extensively in The Daffodil and Tulip Year Book, so that he became 
perhaps more widely known to the general daffodil public than did Richard¬ 
son. Richardson in fact seldom wrote about his breeding work, and on one of 
the few occasions on which he did, Wilson commented, “Something of this 
kind from you was long overdue, and we could certainly do with some more of 
it.” 1 

The scarcity of material written by this great hybridist has given added 
value to the recently acquired records, as they provide a considerable source 
of information hitherto unknown or which has earlier been either misquoted 
or misunderstood. 

The records themselves consist of various types of material, of which a brief 
resume 7 is given below. 

1. CROSS BOOKS 

There are four of these and they show every cross made at Waterford be¬ 
tween 1928 and 1969, and so in addition to recording crosses made by J, 
Lionel Richardson, also list those made by his wife between 1962 and 1969. 


Cross Book No. 

From 

To 

Total No. of Crosses 

Raiser 

1 

1928 

1938 

975 

J. L. Richardson 

2 

1939 

1950 

1007 

J. L. Richardson 

3 

1951 

1961 

686 

J. L. Richardson 


1962 

1965 

329 

Mrs. Richardson 

4 

1966 

1969 

155 

Mrs. Richardson 


The Cross Books show that during the forty-two years of recorded crosses, 
which began in 1928 and incidentally coincided with the arrival of Jack 
Goldsmith at Prospect House, a total of 3152 crosses were made. These 
records, however, provide a great deal of additional detailed information 
which gives an indication of the actual amount of work which took place at 
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Waterford, for every seed sown was recorded and in all but eleven years the 
number of seedlings raised is also noted down. The total numbers of seeds 
sown during the periods covered by the Cross Books are: 1928-38, 56,601; 
1939-50, 77,843; 1951-65, 82,127; 1966-69, 18,640, giving a grand total of 
235,211. 

Most of the seedlings which resulted from this seed were also recorded—in 
fact all those from 1928 to 1950, 1957 to 1960, and 1965 to 1966—giving a 
total of 99,633. It is possible to arrive at a figure for the whole of the period 
1928 to 1969 by utilizing the known percentage germination for the fully 
recorded periods. The approximate number of seedlings handled by the 
Richardsons at Waterford was 147,000. 

2. STOCK BOOKS 

These number thirty-nine and cover the years dealt with by the Cross 
Books, with the exception of 1930, the book for this year being missing. The 
Cross Books and Stock Books have proved to be an invaluable source of in¬ 
formation and perhaps at this point it is worthwhile to give a few examples. It 
was exciting to locate some of those crosses which subsequently made daf¬ 
fodil history—to see, for example, the actual entry made in 1929 which gave 
rise to Falaise. 1 

Similarly, it was exciting to note the crosses which gave rise to Kilworth 
and Arbar and the crosses which were made between these two cultivars. 
Also of great interest was the cross which gave rise to the first pink 
cyclamineus-type hybrid in Ireland, named Kelpie. Although never 
catalogued, it proved to be the forerunner of a kind for which Irish hybridists 
have recently become well known. There is also a record of a pink double 
seedling which arose from a cross made as early as 1956 and this flowered in 
1962, probably making it the first daffodil of this type to appear in the British 
Isles and Ireland. 

These records have also been useful in tracing parentages previously 
unknown and the information so gained has been passed on to Dr. 
Throckmorton for inclusion in the American Daffodil Society Data Bank.* 
Without these books it would have been impossible to name accurately the 
collection of colored slides of both seedlings and cultivars, most of which only 
bore a number. 

The system of recording used at Prospect House was almost perfect. The 
only fault which I have found in the system was the use of the same number 
for several different daffodils over the forty years during which recording was 
carried out. This happened when an old cultivar or unsuitable seedling was 
discarded, its number being re-allocated to a new daffodil. Hence No. 150 
was Tiercel in 1928, Cicely in 1938, and Revelry in 1948, 1958, and 1968. In 
1928, No. 434 was referred to as a seedling of unknown parentage, in 1938 
the number was unused, in 1948 it was a cross between Kilkenny and 
Kingscourt. In 1958 it was a red and white double from Falaise x Arbar and 
in 1968 No. 434 was described as “a super Green Island” from No. 359 selfed, 
this cross being made in 1959. The next step was to find out what No. 359 
was and it perhaps seemed reasonable to begin to look for this in the 1968 
records, but there it is found to be a red and yellow from Cambodia x 
Vulcan. If one progresses to 1959, when the cross was actually made. No. 
359 is found to be unused, but on going to 1958 a seedling from Kilworth x 
Green Island was described as “a super Green Island” and so it becomes ob¬ 
vious that one is on the right track. 

If there is a lesson to be learned from this it is surely to always use con- 
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secutive numbering, no matter how large the numbers become and never re¬ 
allocate numbers once they have been used. 

3. PHOTOGRAPHS AND SLIDES 

The photographs are all black and white, the most interesting being of daf¬ 
fodils. The earliest of these are predominantly of cultivars purchased by Lionel 
Richardson from R. O. Backhouse, P. D. Williams, Brodie, and others, as 
the basis for his breeding stock during the 1920s and early 1930s. Among 
these are to be found such famous names as Hades, Red Sun, Penquite, Port- 
hilly, and Forfar. The photographs also feature some of the earliest of 
Richardson's cultivars such as Alroi (1926), Master Robert (1927) and Cashel 
(1928) and continue through to the cultivars of the 1950s—Rose Royale 
(1952), Perseus (1953) and Flamboyant (1956). 

It was during the 1950s that the color slides of daffodils were taken and 
these number 250, about one third being of cultivars and the remainder of 
seedlings which apparently were never named. While most of the slides are of 
excellent quality and provide a useful record of the appearance of each flower, 
it is unfortunate that they did not cover a wider time span or relate more to 
the cultivars than the seedlings. It is only now that those of us concerned with 
the conservation of garden plants are coming to realize the value of 
photography in indentification and perhaps it is time that conservation 
organizations gave advice to those involved in plant photography on a stan¬ 
dardized system which would not only ensure that the characteristics of shape 
were captured, but also comparable details of color and relative flower size. 

4. LETTERS 

Two files of letters are included among the records, these being to and from 
Guy Wilson between 1941 and 1961, and to and from The Brodie between 
1928 and 1943 and thereafter his relatives until 1957. Much of the material is 
concerned with business transactions, but some letters did give an interesting 
insight of the breeders themselves and one useful piece of information was a 
record of the daffodil stock at ‘The Knockan 1 in 1961. 

5. SALES BOOKS 

These provide intermittent and probably incomplete records of the Richard¬ 
sons’ business transactions between 1931 and 1977. The records are thought 
to be incomplete in view of the relatively low value of sales recorded in them, 
for example, only 7808 pounds In 1968 which was the best year (the 
catalogue value of the stock in that year was approximately 33,000 pounds). 
Based on the known stocks of bulbs at ‘Prospect House,’ the average price per 
bulb, and the many references in the correspondence to not having enough 
bulbs to meet orders, it can only be assumed that the annual sales figures 
shown elsewhere in this paper are low. 

6. CATALOGUES 

These number forty-five and cover most of the half-century during which 
Richardson catalogues were issued, from the first list in 1923 to the final 
booklet in 1973. 

THE RECORDS AND THE WATERFORD DAFFODILS 

The hybridization work carried out by Lionel Richardson at Waterford was 
responsible for the development of certain types of daffodils, from the often 
poorly colored and flimsily formed flowers of the early 20th century, to new 
levels of perfection. Among these the pinks, white and red, and doubles readi¬ 
ly spring to mind. As mentioned earlier, the appearance of certain cultivars 
and the making of particular crosses have come to be looked upon as 
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milestones in the history of daffodil breeding. The appearance of Falaise 
which gave rise, either directly or indirectly, to almost all modern double daf¬ 
fodils was one such notable event, others being the raising of Salmon Trout, 
Kilworth, and Arbar and the crossing together of this last pair. Much has 
been written in the past about these cultivars and the part they have played in 
subsequent developments. Invariably the comments made by authors, other 
than Richardson himself, have contained errors, probably because they were 
based on hearsay. The acquisition of this new information now allows the 
record to be corrected. In at least two articles, for example, it is stated that 
the seedpod found on a plant of Mary Copeland, which subsequently gave rise 
to Falaise, was discovered during World War II 4 and only Richardson himself 
has indicated the correct date in print as being 1929.' Falaise in fact first ap¬ 
peared under this name in the record book for 1944 when the stock consisted 
of 105 bulbs of various sizes. This seedling had first been recorded in 1935 as 
No. 427 when it was described briefly as “best double, very late,” the stock at 
that time consisting of one double nosed bulb and one offset. The Cross Book 
reference is also given as No. 1119 and if this entry is consulted it will be seen 
that the cross was Mary Copeland (selfed) and produced one pod containing 
eight seeds which were sown on 11 July 1929, giving rise to six seedlings. 

Rose of Tralee first appeared in the Stock Book for 1935 and was named as 
such in the index of the 1936 Book. It arose from Cross No. 1072, also made 
in 1929, which gave rise to 124 seeds (13 pods), sown on 29 June 1929 and 
ultimately produced 107 seedlings. 

Kilworth was first named in the Stock Book for 1939, having been recorded 
in 1935 as Seedling 472. No comment was made when it first flowered but in 
the following year it was described as “a good red and white incomparabilis.” 
It arose from Cross 1374 made in 1931 between White Sentinel and Hades, 
which gave rise to 74 seeds and when sown on 16 July 1931, fifty-three seed¬ 
lings. The partner which was to make Kilworth famous, namely Arbar, was 
later in coming. It was first named in the Stock Book of 1948, being first 
noted as Seedling 466 in 1943. It was from Cross No. 2064 (Monaco x For¬ 
far) made in 1939. No comment was made on this seedling until 1945 when it 
was described as being very good in that year and a “better Monaco.” The 
pairing of these two cultivars proved to be one of the most productive daffodil 
crosses of all time, which has been written about extensively and has even 
merited an article devoted solely to it. 6 These accounts seem to carry one 
recurrent error, that the cross was carried out on five occasions between 1949 
and 1956, producing 2,400 seeds. An earlier cross was made, however, in 
1948 (No. 2763), but has apparently been overlooked by earlier writers 
because the pollen parent, Arbar, was shown only as Seedling No. 466. 
Details of this and subsequent crosses are: 


Year 

Cross Number 

No. Seeds 

No. Seedlings 

1948 

2763 

172 

132 

1949 

2861 

329 

231 

1950 

2963 

1069 

540 

1952 

3037 

357 

— 

1954 

3184 

432 

— 

1956 

3345 

210 

— 


Seedling numbers for the 1952 to 1956 crosses were not recorded. Total 
number of seeds sown was 2569. 

Lionel Richardson raised several cyclamineus hybrids, such as Joybell and 
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Titania, about which there is little doubt concerning their status as true 
cyclamineus hybrids, in the accepted, botanical sense. 7 Others, however, 
such as the interesting Kelpie, are much more reluctant to demonstrate any 
ancestral links with Narcissus cyclamineus, although all exhibit some degree 
of reflexing of the perianth segments. The link which Joybell and Titania have 
with N. cyclamineus is through the hybrids Jenny and Dove Wings, raised 
from Mitylene crossed with the species itself. The pink centered Kelpie may 
well be a hybrid of garden origin which shows some tendency towards 
N, cyclamineus characteristics; however it is hard to believe that it Is a 
“cyclamineus daffodil of garden origin” or that the “characteristics of 
N, cyclamineus predominate" in its flowers, and the same can be said for 
many of the similar flowers which arose before it and since. It is probably 
more correct, botanically speaking, to say that the origins of Kelpie and many 
similar cultivars are to be found in the reflexing types of N. poeticus, as all the 
available evidence points to this. The parentage of Kelpie is given as 
Cymbeline x Debutante, both of which are large-cupped white and pink daf¬ 
fodils. Is there any reason to suspect a cyclamineus ancestry in either of these 
cultivars, and if not, where did the reflexing of the perianth come from? Both 
Cymbeline and Debutante have the same parentage of Wild Rose x Rose 
Caprice and their ancestries give no hint of a cyclamineus connection. There 
is, however, a strong link with N. poeticus and particularly with the form of 
var. exertus known as Ornatus, which is to be found in the ancestry of Wild 
Rose through the influence of Mitylene and possibly Blizzard, and in Rose 
Caprice through White Sentinel. Although the background of these cultivars 
is not fully given in the Daffodil Data Bank, it is now known from cor- 
respondence between Engleheart and Brodie, and more recently discovered 
letters from Engleheart to F. W. Burbidge in Dublin, that these daffodils did 
contain N. poeticus Ornatus.* Indeed in that part of the ancestry of Mitylene 
and White Sentinel shown in the Data Bank, the seed parent, Beacon, itself 
had as its own seed parent another poeticus with recurving perianth 
segments— N. poeticus var. recurvus. It therefore seems likely that many of 
the “cyclamineus-type” daffodils have much closer links with N. poeticus, 
and it is from this source that the recurved perianth segments came. Recently 
discovered material has also indicated the very wide use of N. triandrus in 
daffodil breeding in Victorian times, not least by Engleheart himself and it is 
highly likely that the recurved perianth characteristic came in some part from 
this source.’ 

During his lifetime, Lionel Richardson produced double daffodils in almost 
every conceivable color combination. One combination, however, appeared 
to elude him, namely white and pink, only to be introduced after his death by 
his wife. Lionel Richardson obviously was attempting to raise a pink double 
when he crossed a double seedling with Salmon Trout in 1948 (Cross No 
2836). The double seedling had been raised from the earliest use of Falaise 
which I have been able to trace, as Seedling 427 x Limerick, this cross being 
made in 1944 and numbered 2491. The cross between this seedling and 
Salmon Trout produced only two seeds and one seedling which apparently did 
not survive as I have been unable to trace it in any of the subsequent record 
books. Several other crosses were made by Lionel Richardson which did 
result in white and pink doubles as follows: 

1956 Seedling 604 (Falaise x Broughshane) x Debutante Cross 3404 

1959 Falaise x Debutante Cross 3509 

Falaise x Rose Caprice Cross 3510 

1960 Falaise x Imogen Cross 3624 
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A plant from the 1956 cross flowered in 1962 when it was described as a 
“white and apricot double with a very full flower and Swansdown centre.” 10 
Although never named it was almost certainly the first double flower with a 
“pink” center to be bred in the British Isles and Ireland, and was thought 
highly enough of to be used in Mrs. Richardson’s breeding program which 
gave rise to a clearer pink coloration in the early 1970s through Marietta x 
Irani (cross No. 3987). 


THE LETTERS 

The most touching letters are those written during 1960 and 1961 at a time 
when Wilson’s health was deteriorating rapidly. Richardson first heard of 
Wilson’s decision to dispose of his daffodil collection from W. J. Dunlop in late 
March, 1961. He subsequently wrote to Wilson saying, “I am terribly sorry to 
hear of this; are you wise to part with the whole thing? If you do not keep 
some of your good things to amuse yourself with you will regret it later. If I 
were a younger man I would take on some of your best things, but 1 am far 
too old now.” 17 John Shaw, Wilson’s foreman, had earlier written to Richard¬ 
son, “It is very sad for Mr. Wilson to have to give up his daffodils ... 1 myself 
feel very sorry about it as 1 will be with Mr. Wilson 40 years in May this year 
and had a good interest in his flowers . . . .” u Richardson privately sym¬ 
pathized with Shaw saying, U I cannot say how sorry I am for you in this unfor¬ 
tunate position. 

During late March and early April 1961 Richardson assisted with the com¬ 
pilation of Wilson's stock list, prepared in connection with the sale of the 
business, and was dismayed by the large numbers of bulbs which had been 
allowed to build up. He wrote to Shaw, “I was very much shocked by some of 
your stocks of the more expensive varieties and cannot think what is going to 
happen now—they will only fetch a matter of shillings if they are forced onto 
the market .... I cannot understand why Mr. Wilson let these stocks get so 
large—170 one year and 78 two-years plants of Empress of Ireland at 10 
pounds each . . . and Glendermott equally as bad”. 1 ’ Richardson’s forecast 
proved to be very near the mark, for although the value of his bulb stocks 
(catalogued cultivars only) was approximately 32,000 pounds, their sale 
made considerably less. 10 


CONCLUSION 

Lionel Richardson’s connection with daffodils spanned over half a century, 
from 1910 to 1961, during which time the quality of white and red and yellow 
and red flowers was improved to a remarkable degree. The modem pinks and 
doubles had almost been created from scratch and other kinds such as the 
pink cyclamineus-type daffodil had made its first appearance. 

Perhaps Guy Wilson summed up these developments perfectly in 1941 
when he wrote, “Waterford Daffodils will be as famous as Waterford Glass.”* 1 
How true this proved to be. 
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19. Richardson J. L. Letter to J. Shaw, 20 March 1961. 

20. Wilson A. C. Letter to D. Willis, 30 November 1978. 

21. Wilson G. L. Letter to J. L. Richardson, 9 April 1941. 

The Richardson Records are now in the Library, New University of Ulster, Coleraine, 
Co. Londonderry, N, Ireland. 

Since being typset some months ago, the above article appeared in theNeu/s/e/ter of the 
Northern Ireland Daffodil Group, October, 1982, under the title “Some New Light on 
Waterford.” 




MINIATURE BUSINESS AT WILLIAMSBURG 

PEGGY Macneale, Chairman, Committee on Miniatures 

An important piece of business taken up by the Committee on Miniatures in 
Williamsburg was the matter of additions to the Approved List. The final decision 
will be published in the December Journal , but meanwhile I can report that Heidi, a 
Matthew Fowlds 6 Y-Y listed by Havens, and Hummingbird, a Mitsch 6 Y-Y, have 
received very favorable reports. Several were brought to the National Show, but 
could not be entered as miniatures this year. We hope they may be seen at future 
shows. As always, the Committee is interested in reports from members who are 
growing any new small flowers, but we have ruled that new additions, from now 
on, must haue been recently listed by a commercial firm before being accepted on 
the Approved List. 

Another matter under discussion at our annual convention breakfast meeting 
was the problem of miniatures which none of us has ever seen, and which we 
believe may be extinct. During the next year we are undertaking a search for those 
bulbs which have remained on the Approved List but probably no longer exist. A 
list of missing miniatures will be published in the Journal next March, and unless 
we receive word that someone is growing one or more of these, we will assume 
they have been lost forever, and will drop the names from the Approved List. 

An interesting suggestion from James Wells was proposed. He had brought, 
for display at the show, a table-full of pots of blooming miniatures. An eight-inch 
pan of N. rupicola was indeed an eyeful, but we also drooled over the sight of 
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Shrimp and Stella Turk, Mr. Wells feels that it would be very useful if show 
chairmen scheduled classes for potted miniatures, separate from the regular 
classes, or at least endeavored to have an educational display of miniatures in pots 
or pans. The value of this would be in showing how various species and hybrids 
grow: their foliage, their stem length, and their general size in relation to each 
other. I recall the pots of miniatures displayed at the ADS national show at 
Newport Beach several years ago, and Mr. Wells certainly aroused a great deal of 
interest this year. We recommend that show chairmen consider this feature when 
feasible. 

Brent Heath also had a variety of miniatures on display, cut and labeled in 
vases. Many of us saw Tweeny for the first time. Blooms of macleayii and triandrus 
pulchellus , among a dozen or so others, were examples of the 58 miniatures 
offered this year in the Daffodil Mart catalog. On Saturday we were treated to a 
walk through the area where the Heaths grow their precious small ones, noting 
that they have a few bulbs of some that are not yet on their list. Also, we can hardly 
wait to see what evolves from the many crosses Brent has made, lined out in a 
separate spot. 

Speaking of crosses, it was encouraging to see so many seedlings entered in the 
show. We sincerely hope that all of those who are engaged in hybridizing will have 
good luck with cultivars that increase quickly so they may be shared, tried out 
across the country, and then registered and offered for sale so all can benefit. 



THE PERMANENT METAL LABEL 


A—Hairpin Style Markers. ......30 for *6 50 

B—Plant or Shrub Labels .. 100 for $5 30 

C—Cap Style Marker*...30 for *6 65 

D— Swinging Styte Markers..30 for (5.00 

E—Rose Markers. 30 for (6.25 

F—rail Display Markers .. 30 for (8 60 

G—Tall Single Staff Markers..30 for (6 75 

H—Flag Style Markers- .... . 30 for (4.70 

J—Small Plant Labals . 100 for (5.00 

K—Tie-On Labels .. 100 for $6 10 

M—Miniature Maikors. 30 for (5 25 

PAW PAW EVERLAST LABEL COMPANY 

P.O. Box 93-B Paw Paw, Michigan 49079 

Quantity Prices Available Postage Prepaid 


THE TYPOGRAPHICAL ERROR 

The typographical error is a slippery thing and sly; 

You can hunt it till you get dizzy, but it somehow will get by. 

Till the forms are off the presses it is strange how still it keeps; 

It shrinks down into a corner, and it never stirs or peeps. 

That typographical error, too small for human eyes, 

Till the ink is on the paper, when it grows to mountain size. 

The boss, he stares with horror, then he grabs his hair and groans; 

The copy reader drops his head upon his hands and moans 
The remainder of this issue may be clean as clean can be, 

But that typographical error is the only thing you see. 

—The Viking Vacuum 
(by way of the American Peony Society Bu/fetrn) 
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CRITERIA FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT OF ADS GARDENS 

DISPLAY GARDENS 

1. ADS member assigned responsibility for affairs associated with the garden and 
liaison with ADS Test Garden Chairman. 

2. Garden accessible to the public at all times without restrictions. 

3. Purpose: Show various correctly labeled cultivars for the public’s education and 
enjoyment. 

4. Annual report of status of the planting. 

TRIAL GARDENS 

1. ADS member assigned responsibility for affairs associated with the garden and 
liaison with ADS Test Garden Chairman. 

2. Garden accessible to the public under pre-established conditions. 

3. Purpose: Study the performance of daffodil cultivars in the local environment. 

4. Annual report of performance of daffodil cultivars. 

TEST GARDENS 

1. ADS member assigned responsibility for affairs associated with the garden and 
liaison with ADS Test Garden Chairman. 

2. Garden accessible under limited conditions. 

3. Purpose: Scientifically study the effects on daffodil cultivars of: environmental 
factors (e.g., soil, weather, etc), cultivation techniques (e.g., depth of planting, 
time of planting, soil preparation, etc), and c/iemrcaf agents (e.g., herbicides, 
fungicides, insecticides, and fertilizers). 

4. Annual report on experimental results. 

These gardens shall be located in areas where good daffodils can be grown and 
where the soil, weather and growing conditions are normal and typical of the area. 

Test and Trial Gardens must be operated by persons, organizations, or 
institutions that are entirely disinterested and unbiased in so far as the daffodils on 
test or their hybridizer or introducer are concerned. 

All bulbs will be planted in soil conditioned with nutrients and according to the best 
known practices prevailing in the horticultural world. 


LIST OF CURRENT GARDENS 


University of Minnesota 
Landscape Arboretum 
Box 132-1, Route 1 
Chaska, Minnesota 55318 

University of Arkansas 
Horticultural Section 
University Farm 
Fayetteville, Arkansas 72701 

River Farm 

American Horticultural Society 
Mt. Vernon, Virginia 


Director Dr. Francis de Vos 
ADS Contact: Michael L, Heger 

Dr. Gerald Klingman 

ADS Contact: Victor M. Watts 

Mr, Steven Davis 

ADS Contact: Marie Bozievich 
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Brookside Garden 
1500 Glenallen Avenue 
Wheaton, Maryland 

Paducah, Kentucky 

Denver Botanic Gardens 
909 York Street 
Denver, Colorado 80206 

Whetstone Park 
Columbus, Ohio 43212 

Charlotte Sawyer Memorial Garden 
Memphis Botanic Garden 
Memphis, Tennessee 

Ehove Vocational School 
Box 250, Mason Road 
Milan, Ohio 44846 

Kingwood Center 

Nine Hundred Park Avenue West 

Mansfield, Ohio 44906 

Princeton, NJ and 
Johnsons Park 

Middlesex County, New Jersey 

Mississippi College 
Clinton, Mississippi 39058 

College of William & Mary 
Biology Department 
Williamsburg, Virginia 

The Link Garden 
Brooklyn, Indiana 

Hilltop Garden 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 


Mr. Bill Corse 

ADS Contact: Marie Bozievich 
ADS Contact: Carolyne Roof 
Gayle Weinstein 

Central Ohio Daffodil Society 
ADS Contact: Ruth Pardue 

Mid-South Daffodil Society 

ADS Contact: Frances Bradley 

ADS Contact: Bill Schrader 

ADS Contact: Charles Applegate 

ADS Contact: Adra Fairman 

ADS Contact: 

Dr. Thedodore E. Snazelle 

Dr. Martin Mathes 

ADS Contact: Dr. John L. Tarver 

Mrs. Goethe Link 

ADS Contact: Mrs. David Frey 


For information and assistance in establishing a garden in your area, contact 
Test Garden Chairman, Ruth Pardue, 2591 Henthorn Rd., Columbus, Ohio 


43221. 
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A DAFFODIL DIARY 


JlM KAPLAN, Fargo, North Dakota 

(from Tetaa-tete, neiusleffer of the Daffodil Society of Minnesota, Summer, 1982) 

It was a gray and damp Sunday morning when I was picked up on March 7th in 
San Francisco to go on the Northern California Daffodil Society’s excursion to 
Melrose Gardens outside of Stockton. Sid DuBose has owned Melrose for about 
ten years. It is the largest daffodil farm in California, but he and his partner (Ben 
Hager) also raise iris and daylilies. Even though it was still damp and gray when we 
arrived about one and half hours later, the drifts and masses of flowers quickly 
perked us up. It was a movable feast walking through the muddy rows and exulting 
in the multitude of beautiful flowers a veritable embarrassment of riches—more 
than any home gardener could dream of! In addition to growing named varieties, 
Sid does his own hybridizing and has some very impressive seedlings. 

The first daffodils we saw were the tazettas. They offered a veritable hedge of 
bloom so thick that one could scarcely see the stems through the leaves. The most 
impressive to me was Grand Monarque: huge, thick, breathtaking torches of 
bloom, really extraordinary. I so envy Californians who can naturalize tazettas and 
enjoy masses of flowers from them every February. 

I love spectacular and unusual flowers and found many to admire at Melrose. 
The most impressive double that I saw was Replete, a huge and full pompom of 
bright, clear pink and white. An unusual double, Acropolis, was just opening when 
we got there. Normally, it is white and red, but in the early stages of opening, as we 
saw it, it was green and red and quite striking. Furbelow, a very showy orange and 
yellow double, is a recent introduction and still quite expensive. 

They had some great split coronas too. One of them was aptly named King 
Size, a huge bright yellow split corona on lighter yellow petals; easily the largest 
daffodil I have seen anywhere. Another flower in this division is Pick-Up; it sports a 
very ruffled, bright orange corona on a creamy white perianth. A somewhat similar 
ruffled split cup is Tiritomba. Phantom, one of Grant Mitch’s greatest successes, is 
a beautiful pink split cup. Mol's Hobby has a pale yellow perianth with a ruffled, 
bright yellow split cup. 

While neither split corona nor double, Paricutin impressed me as the most 
brilliant orange-red long cup 1 saw. It has a nice yellow perianth as background and 
is one of Grant Mitsch’s earlier hybrids. 

It was pleasant and interesting to talk with Sid about his daffodils. I found him to 
b^ most down-to-earth and helpful. He participates fully in the activities of the 
Northern California Daffodil Society and donated all the flowers that the Society 
used for the flower arrangements in its spring show, so he is a good “daffodil 
community citizen,” as well. One thing he said was encouraging to me. They 
already have many customers in Minnesota and the Dakotas and, after 
particularly cold winters in the Upper Midwest, he always gets large orders 
because people lose a lot of plants to the cold. Its consoling, somewhat, to know 
that I’m not alone in that boat! 

A trip to Melrose Gardens makes a wonderful excursion, if you happen to be in 
the Bay Area in February or March, but it is quite hard to find and you’ll need a car 
to get there; writing or calling in advance would be a must. If you want Sid’s daffodil 
list, send a long SASE to: Melrose Gardens, 309 Best Rd., S., Stockton, CA 95205. 
If you want the illustrated iris and daylily catalog, send a dollar. 

After our visit to Melrose Gardens, the whole gang went to Beecher’s Nursery, 
an idyllic garden spot in the middle of flat and featureless fields. They had drifts of 
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beautiful daffodils naturalized out among the trees and flowering shrubs. Many of 
them were the same cultivars as we had just seen at Melrose, but in a more natural 
setting. 

Just one week later, on March 1, the Northern California Daffodil Society 
Spring Show was held at the Marin County Art and Garden Center in the pretty 
(and wealthy) little town of Ross. I must say that 1 was dazed by the profusion 
of daffodils. Since this was my first show, I just found it difficult to cope! Since I can 
in no way do justice to this large show, I will merely note some flowers that most 
impressed me. Among the doubles, my favorites were beautiful examples of Tahiti 
and Gay Challenger. Impressive also was Twink which had the fullest petalage 1 
have ever seen: it looked more like a tuberous begonia or a camellia. Among the 
long-cupped, the most special were Inverpofly 2 W-W, Immaculate 2 W-W and 
Falstaff 2 Y-R. My favorite in this group was Dr. Alex Fleming 2 W-R with its lovely, 
ruffled orange cup—very dainty. Among the trumpets were beautiful examples of 
Harewood 1 Y Y and Helsal 1 W-Y, Overall, I was impressed at how well some of 
the old standbys like Mt. Hood and Ice Follies fared in comparison with many 
newer and more expensive varieties. Sid DuBose, of course, won the prize for the 
best 12 stems. 

In the commercial exhibit, I was impressed by Grant Mitsch’s Allafrill 2 W-P — 
it's just as striking “in person” as its picture in the catalog. Also of note was his El 
Capitan 1 W-Y with its enormous frilled lemon trumpet on white perianth. Among 
the short-cupped daffodils, I expecially like Audubon 3 W-YYP which had an 
unusual tortoise shell mottled cup. I could go on and on, but invite you, rather, to 
imagine long tables bedecked with perfect flowers. 

Along the walls one found the flower arrangements, many of which were quite 
fanciful and unexpected. The most successful, I thought, was an old wagon wheel 
mounted vertically and fronted with daffodils and what looked like Fatsia japonica 
leaves (with the ends clipped off) cascading down around the hub. The Northern 
California Daffodil Society has done a good job promoting daffodils and the show 
attracted a big crowd. The members were helpful, circulating among the visitors 
giving explanations of the different classes and answering questions. If you happen 
to be in San Francisco and would like information on club activities, call the 
President, Bob Spotts at (415) 223-6499. If you’d like to join their group and receive 
their interesting newsletter, send $3.00 annual dues to: Betty Fawkes, 445 
Beverly Avenue, San Leandro, CA 94577. 

Several days later at a garden club luncheon in San Francisco, Jack Romine, 
the best known of the Bay Area amateur hybridizers, and a National Judge who 
had flown in for the show, gave an educational program on daffodil raising and 
showing. They talked about exciting new developments on the lavender daffodil 
front and gave several cultural hints, such as not planting King Alfred with your 
other daffodils as it is infected with a virus disease. They spent some time 
emphasizing planning before planting your daffodils. Jack pointed out that many 
gardeners often place daffodil beds on the south side of their property, forgetting 
that the flowers will face toward the sun—and their neighbor’s garden. Another 
intriguing hint was to feed your daffodils chelated iron, which can have sometimes 
remarkable and unexpected effects on the flower’s color. 

My visit to the Northern California Daffodil Society was a pleasant and 
educational experience, but most of all because I got to meet such friendly and 
helpful people. 


Going round and round all alone? Get yourself organized. Join a Round 
Robin. 
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Personality Profile 

TOM BLOOMER 

Brian Duncan, Omagh, Northern /re/and 
(from the Newsletter of the Northern Ireland Daffodil Group, April, 1982) 

The social, friendly, honest man 
Whate’er he be, 

'Tis he fulfills great Nature’s plan 
And none but he! 

—Burns 

I understand the object of this new series which is largely biographical is to pay 
tribute to the personalities selected and to outline their main achievements. 
Emphasis is to be on human aspects, to attempt to portray the character, 
personality, and philosophy behind the success and achievements. 

This is a difficult task but I am nevertheless honored to be invited to write about 
Tom Bloomer. It is appropriate that he should be the first personality of this 
profile series. His name is well known at home and wherever daffodils are grown 
and exhibited as the raiser of White Star, arguably the best white trumpet in 
existence at this time. Though White Star may be regarded as the pinnacle of 
Tom’s achievements and the flower to ensure his place in the record books, there 
is much more that is not so well known. 

I first met Mr. Bloomer in 1963 when he honored my wife and me by coming to 
tea prior to giving a talk and demonstration to the Omagh Horticultural Society. I 
remember that evening well; the yellow fever long had taken its first bite and my 
search for knowledge of daffodils had begun. It was with awe and nervous 
anticipation that the great man’s arrival was awaited. 1 already knew of his 
successes in raising new daffodils and as the man from Ulster who blazed the 
amateur trail to London with great success. Would such a man, who was also a 
reputed businessman in Northern Ireland, bother to listen and talk to a young 
whippersnapper wanting to pepper him with questions and seeking the secrets of 
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Tom Bloomer with Woodland Star in the Guy Wilson Garden. 
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daffodil hybridizing which had begun to fascinate? I need have had no fears. Mr. 
Bloomer rolled up in his snazzy red sports car and out stepped the immaculately 
dressed, tall, silver-haired, modest, and friendly gentleman I’ve come to know so 
well. That evening set the seal on my fate as a daffodil grower. In his quiet, modest 
way Tom encouraged and inspired me to proceed and I hung on every word during 
his lecture/demonstration. Such flowers as he brought for his demonstration had 
never before been seen in Omagh. The meticulous care with which he 
demonstrated his art in grooming, selecting and staging blooms was a tremendous 
illustration of a perfectionist at work. That meeting, in fact, inspired the 
development of the Omagh Daffodil Show which has since become one of the best 
in Northern Ireland. In this, and in many other ways, Tom Bloomer has largely 
been responsible for the revival of interest in daffodils in Northern Ireland. 

Appropriately Tom Bloomer was born at daffodil time, on the 17th April 
“something over 70 years ago” and a few Happy Birthday celebrations have upset 
the decorum of the R.H.S. as the Ulster contingent cut the cake, sipped 
champagne, and broke into sincere if unmusical choral tribute during mid staging 
breaks. In 1932, Tom married Miss Florence (Flo) Cowdy, a kind and gentle lady 
who was his constant companion and aide at daffodil Shows everywhere. Mrs. 
Bloomer was greatly respected and loved by the daffodil fraternity and we all 
shared Tom’s loss when she died three years ago. 

After marriage, Mrs. Bloomer’s mother, who was a keen horticulturalist, lived 
with Tom and his new bride because of her ill health and immobility. As a result 
social activities were somewhat curtailed and Tom found gardening taking the 
place of rugby as he set about landscaping the 2% acres around his new home just 
before the outbreak of the War. Tom was a well built rugby forward for Ballymena. 
At the Omagh Horticultural Society meeting referred to earlier, the vote of thanks 
was proposed by an opposing contemporary light-weight scrum-half who 
remarked with feeling that he just couldn’t believe that Tom Bloomer could 
possibly have a gentle enough touch to smooth a daffodil petal! 

The landscape design included a 
long border for bulbs, and as Tom 
was acquainted with Guy L. Wilson 
who lived nearby, it was natural to go 
to him for supplies and advice. When 
these bulbs flowered a gardening 
friend suggested that some should be 
taken to the Ballymena Spring Show. 

Only modest success was achieved 
by “ydlow fever” had taken its grip, 

Tom immediately started to improve 
his stock of bulbs, to learn about 
growing, grooming, and staging. He 
recalls with amusement that the next 
year he gave some of his “reject” 
flowers to a friend who with total 
disregard for the “grown by 
exhibitor” rules exhibited these 
rejects and beat Tom’s first choices in 
several classes. He also recalls that in 
these early days he exhibited his first 
choice flowers in the Novice Section 
at Coleraine and entered his spare 
flowers in the Open Section. He won 
the Open Cup—and very little in the 



Golden Jewel- 
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Novice Section. “That shows you what I knew about daffodils,” he laughs. 

His enthusiasm increased however and he made regular visits to Guy Wilson, 
who supplied cherry cake to the Bloomer children and was irreverently referred to 
as Mr. Buffin. W. J. Dunlop was also a friend and adviser at this time, and once said 
during a discussion about the merits and placings of flowers on the show bench, 
“Tom Bloomer — you have nicks on the brain.” When it is revealed that Tom 
examined every flower in minute detail before a 100 watt electric lamp and rejected 
every flower, however well grown or otherwise perfect, if it had the slightest nick or 
blemish then perhaps the remark had some justification. Certainly Tom never 
forgot it and uses the story to illustrate that in selecting and judging daffodils a 
balanced approach is necessary and all the faults or merits must be given due 
consideration and without prejudice. 

I doubt if there has ever been a more meticulous stager of daffodils than Tom 
Bloomer. Every flower is groomed to perfection and staged to best advantage. His 
group classes and trade displays in London were models and examples of how 
flowers should be exhibited. Every flower perfectly poised, placed, and spaced, 
backed by clean, well-arranged leaves, uniform colored and well trimmed moss in 
polished vases were the hallmark of his exhibits. Many of us try to follow his 
example but do not seem to have the patience and skill to achieve comparable 
results. 

With such dedication, perseverance and natural aptitude it is not surprising 
that Tom achieved such outstanding success when, after conquering all within the 
confines of Northern Ireland, he ventured to London. He became the first person 
to win the top amateur award—the coveted Bowles Cup—on three successive 
occasions in 1955, 1956 and 1957. The R.H.S. Yearbook report of 1958 is worth 
quoting. “The Bowles Cup was won for the third year in succession by Mr. Tom 
Bloomer, a remarkable feat, considering that it is awarded for twenty-four 
varieties, three stems of each, drawn from not less than four divisons. I believe I am 
right in saying that Mr. Bloomer has broken all records in achieving this.” The 
report might also have added that the achievement was all the more remarkable 
considering the handicap of growing the flowers in the cold North of Ireland, with 
the resultant difficulties of pot growing, and losses during transit to London. 

The measure of Mr. Bloomer’s success in overcoming these handicaps is 
summed up in another quote from the Report of the 1956 London Show. “The 
entries for many of the single bloom classes were large and of unusually high 
quality. The biggest aggregate of points won was gained by Mr, Tom Bloomer who 
carried off the Barr Silver Vase, a remarkable achievement, seeing that he won the 
Bowles Cup and the Silver Gilt Williams Medal Mr. Toal ran him close in these 
classes and actually had more firsts. These Irishmen take a lot of beating!” 

After these London successes, Mr. Bloomer concentrated on raising his own 
seedlings. He made his first crosses in 1950 when Mr. Jim Bankhead encouraged 
him to do so and gave him a flower of a 3 W-R seedling which had been Best in 
Show at Coleraine. Crosses were made regularly between 1950 and 1973. I am 
privileged to have copy records of all Mr. Bloomer’s daffodil raising activities from 
which I note that he made 869 crosses and sowed 14,954 seeds averaging 17.2 
seeds per cross. Crosses per year and number of seeds sown ranged from 27 to 
108 and from 194 to 2,425 respectively. Averages would be about 60 crosses and 
1,000 seeds per year which must be quite enough for any amateur to cope with 
when the full flood of flowering and selection processes and recording get under 
way. 
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That these hybridizing efforts were attended by considerable success is now 
well known, though perhaps the best are yet to come, Tom Bloomer would be the 
first to admit that in naming almost 100 seedlings he may have been unduly 
ambitious and optimistic about the futures of some of his daffodil children. He was 
not the first and is certainly not the last, as 1 can personally testify, to register too 
many varieties. 

I have the pleasure of growing on and making final selections from the seedlings 
of the last years of Mr. Bloomer’s crosses. There 110 seedling stocks still under 
trial and 1 confidently predict that there are some which will match the standards 
set by White Star, Midas Touch, Silent Valley, Golden Joy, Lancelot, Silent Cheer, 
Dress Circle and Poets Way. There are excellent pinks, some brilliant and smooth 
2 Y R’s and 3 Y-R’s, beautiful yellow/pinks and of course some more really good 
trumpets. 



Left, Silent Valley; right, Dress Circle. 
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Bulbs of the best of these are returned to Ballymena where Tom grows them in 
pots for fun and for a possible further Engleheart Cup entry. If correct timing of a 
good range of these seedlings as well as his best named varieties can be assembled 
on the day in London then Mr. Lea’s flowers will need to be at their best to meet the 
challenge. 

In the space available this pen picture cannot possibly do justice to the man to 
whom 1, personally, and many others of the daffodil fraternity, owe so much. Tom 
Bloomer is a man well liked, respected and admired by all who have the pleasure of 
knowing him. I am privileged to regard him as a true and loyal friend, almost indeed 
as another father. He is modest to a fault, of quiet and even temperament, 
understanding and slow to criticize and with a sense of humor which endears him 
to adults and children alike. He will be embarrassed by these remarks and I know I 
will be chided, but Tom Bloomer is the kind of man I’d like to be! 
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SERVICES AND SUPPLIES 


Slide Sets: 

1. Show Winners 

2. Symposium Favorites 

3. Novelties and Newer Varieties 

4. Daffodil Primer (Garden Club 
Special) 


5. Miniatures 

6. A Survey of Pink Daffodils 

7. Species and Wild Forms 

8. Classification and Color Coding 

9. Poeticus Daffodils in Present Day 
Gardens 


Slide rental $7.50 per set to ADS members, $15.00, non-members. Confirm 
dates well in advance. Address all correspondence concerning slides to: 
Mrs. Kelly Shryoc, 2933 Owenwood Drive, Fort Worth, Texas 76109 

817-923-2513 


Membership application forms No charge, 

ITEMS FOR SALE 


Daffodil Pin (tie back, pin back, or ring back).. $ 7.50 

Daffodils to Show and Grow, 1980 ... 4.00 

Peter Barr’s Catalog, 1884 (Reprint).... 2.00 

Handbook for Growing, Exhibiting, and Judging Daffodils, 1981. 3.50 

The Daffodil Handbook, 1966.Paper Cover 4.50 

Print out ol Daffodil Data Bank ...$15.00; with binder $20.00 

Set of at least 15 numbers of Daffodil Journal (no choice). 7.50 

Single copies of Daffodil Journal... 2.00 

Journal Binders, $7.50 East of the Mississippi $8.50 Canada and 

West of the Mississippi $10.00 Overseas... 

ADS Approved List of Miniatures, 1981.two 20-cent stamps each. 

Show Entry Cards * Large • 500 for $15.00; 1000 for $25.00 

Miniature 500 for $13.00; 1000 for $18.00 


Daffodils in Ireland.... $ 5.00 

RHS Yearbook. Daffodils, 1972, 73, 75, 76, 77, 78, 79 ... 4.25 

RHS Yearbook. Daffodils, 1980 81, 1981-82, 1982-83 ... 5.00 


Older RHS Yearbooks on Daffodils (as copies become available.) 
Wnte for years on hand with prices 


Make checks payable to American Daffodil Society, Inc. Prices include postage. 
Correspondence is invited concerning out of-print publications on daffodils. Copies of these 
are sometimes available or names will be placed on want list 

AMERICAN DAFFODIL SOCIETY, iNc. 


Tyner, N.C. 27980 


Tel. (919) 221-8388 


















